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Grape Industry in Delaware 
Profits Lurge---Page 3 
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Tires 


SAFETY FIRST 


You never bought better tires than you buy in 
Goodrich 


year 





“Progress and Efficiency.” 
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| We never made tires as good as we The Accepted Standard AN 


are now making them. Wc 
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,donger service and more satisfaction 
fo tire user has been our watchword, 
e © © 
We have not only been pioneers in 
perfecting and devising the best 
means to put mileage and quality 
into rubber and fabric, but we have 
been the pioneers in bringing tire 
prices to their present low level and 
raising the standard of quality. 
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With us it has been a history of bet- The Goodrich Safety Tread 
—higher quality and lower price. The “Safety First” Symbol 
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All this in addition to the pleasing ee bg Break hr Rc Lption 
L ? whi ce an ce the strain on 
sense of security which you have 41.-'tire 90 that the Safety Tread runs as 


when you equip your car with a smooth tread does and gi more 
Goodrich Safety Tread Tires. Manni 


Here are the prices on the best tires ever produced in the Goodrich factory: 


Today Goodrich leads in quality. We standard by which all other high grade tires SS 
set the standard by which all other are se woo agg — Fits ae we > 
tires are judged. Pe which gives Goodrich Tires leadership. 
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Tube Prices 





Tread | Safety Tread | Grey Inner 
ee |S] pe |e ee |_ 


3_.| $11.70 | $12.65 | $2.80 34x 4% 
3% | 15.75 | 17.00 | 3.50 | 35x 4% 
3%| 16.75 | 1810 | 3.70 || 36x4% 
4 | 2355 | 2525 | 475 | 37x5 

4 | 2435 | 2605 | 490 || 38x5% 
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Tabs Prices 
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41.95 44.45 7.70 
54.00 57.30 8.35 


$35.00 | $6.15 
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Free—Send for booklet, “Rules of the Road” and other valuable 
information. Address Service Dept. 21 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Factories: Akron, Ohio Branches in All Principal Cities wie 
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if You Live 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia or Maryland, we have 
a permanent position for you 
_ Zhig_work pays and is pleasant besides. 
‘ou become at once, because we 
Ee you, free of all cost, personal 
coaching and imstruction. 


Accept _thie_proposition and do your 
share and you w make money—big 


f money, too; in addition, you .develop a 
+ business for yourself that is yours as 
i long as you want it. 


SC EERE Ee no 
: ; no misrepresentation; the 
' business is backed by a company with 
over seventy years of square dealing. 


Write quickly — now — today, because 
me else might get in ahead of you 
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The Reflex Slicker 


asks no favors of the weather man. 





A. J. TOWER ‘CO., Boston 
Tower Canadian Limited, Toronto 72H BRAN? 


eflex Edges 


Protect You 


by keeping out every drop. 
“*Seaydfast™’ Pockets willnetrip. 
$3.00 Ev here 


PROTECTOR HAT 75c. 
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i Ld Beautiful 300-acre tract. 

; Fourth Ave. New York, Ny. | In Western Canada’s re One- 
315 Fourth Ave | ork, “SUNNY ALBERTA’? [mmenge.emin crops, One 
Fortiine in live stock. Good markets, near town and 
i school. Write C. I. KEEBLER, NEWBERRY, PA. 
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Rubber Tires,§18.45. Your Wheels Werubbered, 
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American Agriculturist 


Jottings from the Farme;; 


I think all personal property Should 
pay taxes. and thus lighten the bur- 
den upon the farmers’ rea} estate 
There are renters in this county who 
have as much personal property as 
any farm owner, yet they are exempt 
from all taxes except the schoo! leyy 
Also many a farmer finds it difficyy 


to borrow a little working capita) at 


reasonable. rates for the purchase of 
seeds, fertilizers, etc. I know of one 
man whose boys have left his £o0d 
farm because he couldn’t get as litti, 


as $1000. In these days one. has to 
have some money in hand, over ang 
above the purchase price of his land 
if he is going to be much of pro- 
ducer. If the new bank system wij) 
help him, it is what we want; other. . 
wise it will be no good to such farm. 
ers.—[E. Hedlund, Steuben Coun- 
A ee 


Farmers as a body in this ountry 
are old-fashioned in their integrity, 
In some games that is to their disaq. 
vantage; but as they say about car. 
tain tires, “in the long run you win” 
We are in the long run, and the 
farmers will be there, and the inter. 
ests in the development of education 
as applied to agriculture wil! haye 


a good deal to do with the permanent 
prosperity in this country.—[Prof w, 
O. Thompson, Ohio State University, 


Your Garden Annual was a_ jim 
dandy. I haven't words to describe its 
usefulness» but one thing, it is evident 


you art in close touch with the peo. 
ple you so splendidly serve. There ig 
enough information in the Garden Ap. 
nual to make any man a successfyl 
gardener and poultry raiser. This 
copy alone is well worth $1 to any 


man. From your circulation state. 
ment, it is evident that farmers are 
with you. I firmly believe agriculture 
is on a sounder basis today than ever. 
It is also in the hands of better edu- 
cated and better trained men than 
ever. When I started to farm I never 
read a farm paper. The fact is, | had 
little faith in them, but since becom- 
ing a reader of your valuable journal 
I find that not reading American Ag- 
riculturist years ago was very costly 
to me. I want to add that I do ap- 
preciate American Agriculturist. It is 
equal to a post graduate course to 
the practicing farmer’ of today.—[H. 
W. Swope, Montour County, Pa 


Some things have been said about 
veal calves, some people arguing that 
veal calves should not be marketed 
and others that under the general na- 
ture of things vealing is the most 
profitable thing for dairy farmers to 
do. In my opinion, this is a condi- 
tion that will automaticaly adjust it- 
self. Cows are considered high |! 
cause they have been low, but they 
will not be really high until they ad- 
vance beyond the cost of raising. It 
seems to me a man is still in far bet- 
ter business producing milk at pre- 
vailing prices than in raising cows 
at from $50 to $100 each.—[Frank 
Daniels, Allegany County, N Y. 


I have been taking care of the 
pheasants and. quails on my land and 
féel safe in saying these birds have 


been of benefit to my orchards. They 
are excellent consumers of cutworms 
and many other insects. Six or eight 
quail will rid an acre of potato buss. 
I had a few pairs stay in my apple 
orchard, and must say that thev 
helped considerably in keeping down 
caterpillars. There were also 12 of 
18 that fed in my cornfield from 
which I secured 135 bushels an acre, 
a gain of at least 40 bushels over last 
year, when the crop was ruined by 
cutworms, needleworms and ants I 
have been thus benefited in a 
way. and feel it my duty to say for 
those birds it is a shame to kil! them 
either for food or for money. [H. FE 
Benery, Schuytkill County, Pa. 
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I have little trouble with 
hands. Some work on shares 


and half, or one-third to two t -_ 
depending on what each supplies = 
does with respect to tools, tea™ yer 
nure, fertilizer, etc. One ' x : : 
$1 a day, his sons 85 and :° — > 
day, respectively, with house at pil 
month, wood, fruit, vege . 
of horse. He keeps a few he : “aa 
corn for them on my land rl al 
the crop with ny horses, a" per 
‘etc, but on his own time. ° Ag cal 
satisfactory.—[J. Ww. Kilie 
County, Del. 7 
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‘‘ Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man’’—-Washington 


Trade Merk Registered United States Patent Office. 
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The Grape Industry of Delaware 


Constructive Influence of J.-F. Moore of Kent County in Developing Great Area of Vineyards---Advantages of 
the Section for Grape Production---High Quality of Fruit Grown---Bulk and Basket Shipments Both Popular; 
Latter More Profitable--Yields, Costs and Profits---Concord Leading Variety--By M. G. Kains 


ARMDBRS in Kent county, Del, have 

long known that grapes do well in 

that section but with the exception 
of a few vineyards near Smyrna, Viola and 
a few other towns there were scarcely 
any plantings that could be caMed commercial. 
Since J. F. Moore arrived from the Chautau- 
gua grape district of New York state seven 
years ago, however, the crop has grown 
rapidly in favor because he has been preach- 
ing grape production to everyone who would 
listen and has made some converts. 

Mr Moore has aimed to get large enough 
areas planted to this fruit to make great for- 
warding centers at various railway stations. 
So strong a constructive influence has he 
exercised that the already existing industry 
around Smyrna has been stimulated and a 
new one has sprung up in the vicinity of 
Dover, -where, within a radius of five miles, 
last spring more than 100 acres were set out 
and where last fall nearly 200 acres were in 
bearing. Besides these there are 100 acres 
which will bear their first crops in 1914 or 
1915, thus making a total of 300 acres which 
find an outlet at Dover. 


Juice Makers Are Interested 


The result of this increase in area is ap- 
parent. Formerly what grapes went to mar- 
ket were forwarded mainly on consignment. 
Now the quantity is sufficient to attract buy- 
ers. Still further, bulk grapes could not be 
sold even so short a time ago as three years; 
now they find a ready market because trial 
shipments ordered by Philadelphia juice fac- 
tories were found superior to New York and 
New Jersey grapes. Indeed, so excellent for 
this purpose are these grapes that the pros- 
pects are that trade will so develop as to 
take all the bulk 
grapes the section 
will produce, 

Among the advan- 
tages that Kent 
county possesses in 
the grape line it may 
be mentioned that the 
fruit ripens after the 
southern fruit has 
been used up and be- 
fore the Hudson val- 
ley and Chautauqua 
grapes are ripé. The 
quality for the table 
is superior to that of 
either southern or 
horthern grapes and 
for juice Delaware 
&fown grapes are 
better because they 
Contain a larger per 
cent of sugar than 
those of western New 
York. 

In 1912 the crop 
Was somewhat 
heavier thab that of 
913. Then well 
handled vineyards 
Ylelded 4% tons to 





sf 


‘ 

than four tons.. The price at which this fruit 
was sold in bulk was $25 a ton, 80 a gross 
return of $100 an acre was by no means un- 
usual. Handled in this way the fruit is gen- 
erally shipped in five-eighth-bushel baskets 
supplied by the factory. Thus the grower 
has only to meet the cost of growing, gather- 
ing and hauling to the station. He runs no 
risk of loss of shipments, pays no commis- 
sion, ete. According to one grower annual 
incidental expenses such as pruning, tying, 
fertilizing, spraying, plowing, cultivating, etc, 
cost $30 an acre. Cutting costs about $1.50 
a ton for a four-ton crop, so such a crop at 
$25 a ton would leave almost $70 an acre net. 
How does this compare with wheat, oats, corn 
or even potatoes at present prices? 

This is not usually as profitable a way to 
sell grapes as in baskets. Mr Moore disposes 
of a large proportion of his crop for retail 
trade. He says that 5000 baskets an acre is a 
comparatively common yield, but that yields 
of 4000 have been grown in this section. Tak- 
ing the $30 an acre mentioned above as the 
average cost, a crop of 3000 baskets, each hold- 
ing three pounds of grapes, would cost 1 
cent a basket to produce—for a crop of ap- 
proximately 4% tons. Baskets cost 1% cents, 
harvesting and filling 1% cents a basket, total 
4 cents a basket, or $120 an acre. When the 
crop sells at 9 cents a basket as most of it did 
last autumn, the 3000. baskets bring a gross 
return’ of $270 an acre or $150 net. This is 
more than double the buik return, but there 
is more risk. 


Concord. Is the Great Business Grapé 


The Concord is the great grape in the Kent 
county vineyards. Other varieties are grown 
to some extent, but‘they do.not pay so well. 





Moore’s Early does fairly well to precede, but 
cannot replace it. Niagara does not produce 
so Well year in or year out, and there is much 
less call for it in the market. 

In commenting upon the achievements of 
other grape growers who have followed in his 
footsteps and have even excelled him in 
yields, Mr Moore remarked: ‘I’m glad these 
fellows have beaten me. It helps the busi- 
ness. If they had failed or even if they had 
done only fairly well they would probably 
have been discouraged because, as they put it, 
‘Moore ought to grow grapes because that’s 
what he’s been brought up to do; but we 
can’t!’ Now that they have beaten me and 
thus proved that they can do it, more men 
will go into it; so we'll have a good grape 
industry here before long.” 


STARTING THE PEAR ORCHARD 


While the practice of setting two varieties 
of pears near each other, to fertilize the 
blossoms, is a good one, said Ira Pease of 
Oswego county, N Y, before a meeting of 
the Western New York horticultural society, 
yet I once made a sad mistake in this respect 
by carrying this mixing to an extreme. Trees 
were originally set with alternating rows of 
different varieties, supposed to be Bartlett 
and Seckel, but proved to be Anjou, Sheldon 
and Flemish Beauty. Then, in grafting over 
the Anjou and Sheldon I found the original 
tree bore such fine fruit that I left some of 
the limbs. I thus have a mixture of two 
varieties in the same tree, and while they fer- 
tilize well and bear well, yet the inconven- 
ience of gathering the fruit is very great. I 
even find that I do not get all of the Bartlett. 
When I come to pick the Seckel and other 
later varieties, I 
find Bartlett pears 
have been overlooked. 
Then, too, I find in- 
convenience in prun- 
ing the trees. 


I prune Bartlett 
differently from 
Seckel and Anjou, 


The ordinary trimmer 
finds difficulty in 
adapting his trim- 
ming from one va- 
riety to the other so 
often. When trim- 
ming it is much 
easier to trim all 
Bartlett, and then to 
trim all Seckel, 

In another orchard, 
I set four rows of 
Bartlett and then 
four of Seckel, and I 
do not see but they 
fertilize as well as 
when mixed more 
closely. Some 12 years 
ago I lost a lot of 
Bartlett and Sheldon 
trees, and set peaches 
and plums in the va- 
cant spaces, making a. 
still greater mixture, 
That was a mistake, 
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Five Small Farms Consolidated--Old Buildings Remodeled for Workmen and Animals---New Ones Built—-Orchards 
Rejuvenated and Made to Pay--Apples, Eggs and Poultry Sold to Private Customers Secured’by Advertis- 


ing-Well Rounded Dairy Department in Construction---Editorial Correspondence 


~.OHEGAN FARM, a consolidation 

of five small farms, situated 

among the hills of Westchester 
county, N Y, consists of about 400 acres, of 
which 75% is. tillable but not all yet under 
cultivation. It was bought in 1910 by Charles 
H. Baker, a civil engineer, whose aim is to 
make it a model on the basis that it must pay 
to be entitled to that term. Since its pur- 
chase much of the work done has been con- 
structional, so the financial showing has not 
yet reached that basis, but the methods 
adopted are such as indicate that profits will 
be due. when development has continued a 
little: further. Even now paying returns have 
been secured in a small way 
and under conditions that will 
not exist a little later. 

The problem at the start 
was to determine what build 
ings could be adapted to mod- 
ern usage, what ones removed 
and what new ones con- 
structed. The houses were 
ail put in good repair and 
plumbing installed for the use 
of the married help. Some of 
the barns were kept for stor- 
age purposes but it was neces- 
sary te baild a new and up-to- 
date cow barn and creamery 
building, poultry houses, pig- 
gery, horse barn for brood 
mares, a large ice house and 
general purpose building. 

The old stone walls have 
been used for this purpose as 





far as practical, both for 
economy’s sake as well as 
picturesqueness, since the 


stone had to be removed in any event in order 
to throw small fields into large ones. Stucco 
finish has also been used, it being more per- 
manent and costing but a little more than 
wood stding. The cow-barn at present ac- 
commodates 50 cows, although it {is built for 
an ultimate capacity of 130 cows by addition 
of other wings. 

The general purpose building comprises 
under. one roof various features often scat- 
tered about ona farm of this size. This build- 
ing houses machine, carpenter and blacksmith 
shop, hog and poultry killing room, cold stor- 
age, egg packing room, feed mixing room, seed 
room and a loft for grain storage. A kero- 
sene oil’pumping plant pumps water to an 
80,000-galion reservoir from which al) the 
builditigs are reached by a gravity supply. It 
costs about $3.20 a month for kerosene to 
pump the.necessary water. 

When the place was bought it was much run 
down. Many of the old apple trees were in 
desperate condition, but rejuvenation has 
worked wonders with those that were not too 
far gone. The result is that a yield of about 
1000 barrels was harvested in 1913. Most of 
these were of varieties suitable for boxing— 
Fall Pippin, Swect Bough, Gravenstein, North- 
ern Spy, Baldwin and Rhode Island Greening. 
At any rate, the bulk of the fruit was so dls- 
posed of: None but perfect apples are sold in 
this way. After carefully grading each apple 
ie wrapped in paper, which bears the farm 
monogram trade mark, and snugly packed in 
a bushel. box which contains 88 specimens. 
Tt Is then sold direct to New York city cus- 
tomers, who pay $2.25 for boxes containing 
only one variety,“ and $2.50 for boxes of as- 
sorted kinds. The farm pays the 35 cents 
express delivery charge. 


Building Up Private Customer Trade 


Customers are secured by advertising and 
by personal letters. The former method has 


~~ worked well. It has been found, however, that 


the best way to get replies is not to use large 
adve s but small ones-often. The first 








pipe which serves as an axle. 
end and a cap at the other to prevent water from wasting. 
barrel the pipe is perforated so the water may be applied to the cement. 


adv was a 4-inch double column inserted three 
times at a cost of $30. The same amount of 


money spent in l-inch single columns advs for . 


a larger number of insertions brought far 
more replies and better business.. This is a 
point well worth considering by aH who plan 
to deal direct with city customers. 

When replies are answered the letter calls 
attention to the egg, dressed poultry and 
other lines of the farm business, so a cus- 
tomer attracted by one adv may be secured as 
a patron for other departments. By limiting 
the sales to first-class articles properly 
packed the fdrm is steadily adding to its lst 
cf customers, through whom it also secures 


Sse 


< 


Anyone Can Make Such a Concrete Mixer 


This mixer was built from a 50-gallon kerosene barre! and a 2-inch 
The pipe is fitted with a funnel (a) at one 


other customers. Treating the buyers well 
has been found very profitable, because it in- 
creases “repeat”’ sales. 

So far the fruit sales have been restricted 
to the apples from old trees. In due time 65 
acres of apple, peach, plum, pear, quince and 
cherry orchards and 15,000 currant bushes will 
come in. To handle the output from these 
plantations it is planned to have a cold stor- 
age for the-first-class fruit. The lower grades 
will be cared for in other ways; for instance, 
cider, apple butter, jams, jellies, etc. Need- 
Iess to say, the young trees and bushes are 
being trained in the way they should go and 
given the best of attention as to fertilizing, 
cultivating and spraying. 

It has been found that parcel post is not 
Satisfactory for shipping eggs; there is too 
much breakage and no refund. The method 
was given a thorough trial, but return was 
made to express.. To be sure, there is break- 
age by express also, but when the customer 
signs a bad order receipt the shipper can enter 
a claim for a refund. The crates used con- 
tain four drawers, each holding 12 eggs. They 
are padlocked so as to avoid being tampered 
with. The customer has an individual key 
which unlocks only the crate he receives; the 
farm keeps a master key which unlocks the 
locks on all the crates. 

Crates such as these have given satisfac- 
tion for shipping by express, buf they are not 


economical as to size. A muth larger 
number of dozen could be shipped for 
the same express charge, Customers, 


however, usually prefer to Have small quan- 
tities of eggs frequently than larger numbers 
at a time, even though the total number is 
the same in a given time. As they pay the 
express upon receipt it makes no difference to 
the farm. Prices vary at various seasons. They 
are based on New York quotations, the range 


being from 5 to 8 cents above the highest 


fresh-egg price at the time. When the crates 
are returned the farm pays the rate—10 cents. 

As the White Leghorn is the fowl kept, only 
males are sold as dressed poultry. These 





may be disposed of as squab broilers or roast- 
ers. They go direct to customers. Pullets 
are ‘kept for laying and the best of the 


; yearling hens for the breeding flock mated to 


the choicest of the cockerels. To keep the 
procession moving a 6600-egg sectional incuba- 
tor is used. After the chicks are hatched 
théy are taken to a Brooder house of 4200-chick 
capacity. This building will be filled at least 
three times in 1914 so as to make sure of 50 
pullets for néxt winter’s layers. 

Besides these hatches there will be more 
or léss hatching during the fall to raise broil- 
ers of both sexes for the holiday markets. 
This proved very successful last fall when the 

> eggs used in early October ran 
92% fertile, gave a hatch of 
76%, and almost 750 chicks 
were grown fo broiler size. 

The dairy department is in 
a state of transition. The 
buildings are not yet complete 
nor is the herd, A few record 
Holstein cows have been pur- 
chased from such well-known 
New York breeders as George 
Abbott, M. S.. Nye, Star 
farms, J. A. Leach and John 
B. Webster, all of Cortland 
county, and H. C, Wintering- 
ham of Delaware county, and 
Gen Phelps Montgomery of 
Connecticut. These and other 
pure-bred Holsteins are re- 
placing the grade cows, of 
which the herd at first con- 
sisted. The herd is headed by 
Son of Pontiac Korndyke from 
an A RO dam recently pur- 
chased of Harry B. Davis. His 
father is one of the greatest sires of the 
breed. During 28 months the herd average 
production reached 31.5 pounds milk a day a 
cow in milk. 

So far the milk has been sold by the month 
to a Mt Vernon (N Y) dairy at Borden 
prices and premium for stable score—13 cents 
100 pounds more than the ordinary farmer 
gets. This has worked out to a maximum of 
19 cents a day a cow. 

As considerable difficulty had been expe- 
rienced in getting milkers, a mechanical 
milker was installed when the herd was 
running 18 cans a day. Though the change 
Was made suddenly, the output did not fall off 
a drop. The machine, like al] the other sta- 
tionary machines, is operated by. electricity 
from the nearby town. The herd is fed soil- 
ing crops entirely, though heifers and dry 
cows have a pasture and the milkers a small 
exercising field. A-rotation of rye, oats and 
peas, soy beans and peas and millet is fol- 
lowed: Where early potatoes have been har- 
vested barley is sown and a crop secured be- 
fore winter sets “in. 

Silage is, of course, relied upon as the main 
winter succulent, though mangels are fed to 
some extent. Eureka, a Virginia variety, has 
been found the best kind of corn for silage. 
Its stalks often bear four ears, and reach 1|5 
to 18 feet, hence crops of 20 tons to the acre 
have been secured. Altogether 50 acres of ihis 
crop are grown to fill the two 185-ton silos 
and supply the herd with cut feed. 

It is the intention to equip a creamery io 
make cream, butter, cheese and utilize all the 
by-products. At present the skimmed milk 
goes to chickens and pigs. Registered Berk- 
shire and Chester White hogs are kept. The 
best animals will be sold for breeding pur- 
poses, the less desirable will be killed tor 
family trade in bacon and ham. Hogs have 
been found best economizers of waste. They 
consume the refuse of various departments 
since they thrive on cul] fruit, vegetables, 
skimmed milk, buttermilk, etc. One of tue 
mniost interesting specialties as yet in its in 
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fancy is the Percheron horse. Two stallions 
and six pwre-bred. mares, besides 12 grades— 
seven mares and five geldings—now constitute 
the census. The plan is for each mare to 
foal each year. In order to lose as little as 
possible of her work and also to have the 
animals in the best possible condition when 
porn the mares are bred so as to drop their 
foals in the fall. Thus the spring mud and 
the hot stable for the foals are cut out and 
the mares are worked through both spring 
and summer and even in the early fall. By 
the time pasture is ready in the spring the 
foals are ready for it. To lose the mare’s fall 
work is thought less of a loss than to lose 
that of the spring. 

Such in sketch form is the general plan of 
the work nicely under way at Mohegan farm. 
The plan has the special merit of being thor- 
oughly feasible on a smaller or a larger scale 
to countless other farms, since it aims to cut 
out unnecessary middlemen and to utilize all 
roughage and by-products in working over 
raw materials in the manufacture of fine 
grade high priced materials, Though the 
plan with various modifications is coming 
more and more into use among farmers it de- 
serves to be far more widely popular than at 
present it is 


PLEA FOR FARM BEAUTY 


FE. E. KEEVER, WARREN COUNTY, O 
The farm should have beauty as well as 
utility. The buildings need not be costly in 
order to be attractive. A humble cottage 
surrounded -by a well-kept lawn with orna- 
mentals and with bright, flowered perennials 
and annuals in proper settings is far more a 
home in outward appearance than costly 
buildings in the midst of bare, unkempt 
grounds with dilapidated surroundings. On 
many farms, and generally rented ones, the 
front barn lot is used as a sort of junk yard, 
where about all descriptions of farm machin- 
ery from good implements down to those in 
the last stages of decay, barrels, boxes, boards, 
chicken coops, corn fodder, straw and about 
everything else are scattered promiscuously 
about without reference to order or plan. 
Gates and doors are left unfastened and 
swinging about unhindered with. every 





















caprice of the wind, and soon either bang TREATING SEED OATS FOR SMUT 


themselves to pieces or else assume an 
appearance in harmony with the general 
dilapidation. The lawn surrounding the 
dwelling is sometimes used as a pasture lot 
for horses and cows in order to save the 
trouble of mowing with a scythe or lawn 
mower. If the lawn contains any shrubs or 
trees they are injured and broken and become 
an eyesore by their unsightliness, instead of a 
thing of beauty as intended they should be. 

Interest the boys and girls in landscape 
gardening in a way practical enough to apply 
to their own homes. If some of the men of 
great wealth would set aside a fund to pro- 
mote the beautifying of country home 
grounds, it seems to me it weuld be just as 
commendable as providing a hero fund, or 
large donations to colleges and kindred insti- 
tutions. Give prizes to the boy or the girl 
who keeps the neatest looking lawn; to the 
one who raises the most beautiful bed of 
pansies, geraniums, cannas, asters, petunias, 
coleuses or any other flowering or ornamental 
plant, and also to the boy who keeps the 
cleanest and neatest looking barn lot. Local 
associations could be formed, whose object 
would be to promote farm and home improve- 
ment. Let school districts or townships vie 
with each other as to which could show the 
neatest kept farms and home grounds. 

There need be very little -expense con- 
nected with the improvment of home grounds. 
Shrubs, plants and flower seeds are so rea- 
sonable in price that any home owner can 
afford a few. Old buildings and board fences 
whitewashed add wonderfully to the appear- 
ance of the home. Building lime is the cheap- 
est and one of the best of preservatives and 
is easily and quickly applied. What an 
inspiration it is to drive along clean roadways 
through a country with every home in a 
setting of well-kept grounds with beautiful 
flowers, with buildings and fences neatly 
whitewashed or painted. People feel a greater 
pride in their neighborhoods. Beautiful 
homes make contented people, and contented 
people make the best citizens. 


Permanent Agriculture is based on the 
owner working his own lands. 











Mohegan Farm Has Good Buildi 


The horses being bred on this farm are registered Percheron. 








” 
ngs and Fine Draft Horses 


All the marés are used as work horses. Photo No 2 shows the cow 
barn in process of construction. No 3 is the superintendent’s house. The other two pictures show splendid animals on this farm. 


T. A, TEFFT, CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, N Y¥ 

I have found it is always best to treat the 
seed oats before planting. I consider the 
formalin treatment the simplest, cheapest, 
and most practical. The hot water treat- 
ment, except under unusually favorable con- 
citions, must be applied almost immediately 
before placing the oats in the seeder; and 
then, unless cvery operation in the process is 
carefully and exactly carried out, the de- 
struction of the sporés is more or -less 
uncertain. 

Corrosive sublimate, while positive in its 
action, carries with it an element of danger, 
not only to the operator, but in the possible 
destruction of the seed’s germinating powers. 
Under ordinary conditions the formalin treat- 
ment is attended with no danger, either to 
seed or operator, and its application is very 
simple. One great advantage of it is that the 
seed may be treated at any time. It is ap- 
plied as follows: 

Spread the seed oats on a clean floor to a 
depth of 8 to 10 inches, leaving paths through 
the heap so that all parts of it may be readily 
reached. Make a solvtion of one-half pound 
formalin to one barrel of water. With an 
ordinary sprinkling pot, thoroughly wet the 
surface of the seed. Then immediately use 
a large scoop to turn the pile over, so as to 
place the moistened seed on the bottom, thus 
allowing the formalin gas in evaporation to 
escape upward and penetrate to each grain. 

It is not absolutely necessary, however, that 
this solution come in actual contact with 
each individual grain, since the action of 
formlin is that of gas; but it is necessary in 
order to destroy the smut to have the gas 
penetrate the husk or shell of the kernel 
where the smut spore lies. The seeds should 
remain under treatment at least overnight 
to insure complete disinfection. If applied 
immediately before sowing it is only necessary 
to have the grain dry enough to run freely 
through the drill, allowing, if necessary, an 
increased amount of seed to provide for the 
swelling of the grain by moisture. If treated 
any length of time before seeding, the seed 
may be shoveled over until perfectly dry, 
placed in sacks or returned to the granary. 
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of His “South Bend” 
as of His Favorite Horse 


Remember how delighted your 
boy. was with the first horse you 
gave him for his own? He never 
missed an opportunity to display 
its good points to his friends. 


How much more enthusiastic 
he’ll be over his first watch! And 
he’s entitled to a good one—to a 
genuine ‘‘South Bend,’’ a watch 
that he can show with a feeling of 
joy and say with pride, ‘‘Father 
gave me this!”’ 


~<South Bend 


Fifteen thousand more farmers this 
year carry South Bend Watches than last 
year. ‘For they know that a watch that 
will stand the famous cake-of-ice test, the 
drastic oyen test, cannot but give superla- 
tive ice in every-day use on the farm. 


South Bend Watches are never sold 

by mafl, They are handled only by tre- 

. Hable welers, men who can regulate 
hem to your personality. It's the safe, 
sure way to buya pe et Ask'the feweler 
in your town to show you the latest South 
Bend models—$15 to The “‘double- 
roller” movement is especially worth 























































Send your name 
for our new book- 
let, “Character in 
Watches 


se South B ; 
. 4 Alvina | 


















| Low 30- Day Price 
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Don't sane a single move toward that new 

ek aati yous get Edwards’ Special Cut-Price 

ES for April. Save $15 to $30 under 

wood shingles and get a genuine leak- 

eu oof, tu f, fire-proof and lightning- 

proof STER L aes § hate § A roof that will 
outlast your house or barn. 

Put On With Hammer and Nalis 


sow con Jay an Steel Shingle Roof ten 
shin A times as quick as wood 
ingles. © in bi eeta, “y00 ina 
La cht Lk old roof or sheath. 

no extras to buy. 


Edwards * 
ents) medns di; 
ace. or water to 


snsore 

: at ly all one piece. 
ek a paoee Sey 
Special April Price, Freight Paid 
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Weod =a $10. investment 
with a $10. aday capacity. Guar- 
anteed one yeur—backed by & 


fence posts,etc. Operates easily. 
ly $10. saw to which ripping 
tadlecan be added. Catalogfree. 


» Belleville, Pa. 




















Farm Improves Under Ownership 
I. Ai ESCHBACH, NORTHUMBERLAND CO, PA 
It is #@ sorry state of affairs when 
farms in a good section run down, 
when buildings become — dilapidated 
and a general air of discouragement 
meets the eye. -The saying proves it- 
self, that even if the sheriff is at your 
heels, keep up appearances. If nex 
sary, drive two well kept in- 
stead. of one, but at all es have 
things look welk If one has lost love 
for his occupation he should get sut 
of it, for only thosé succeed who are 
in love with their business. 
These remarks apply with 
to a gravel farm which 
been farméd by a man who did 
know and didnot care to know 
to increase fertility. After leav- 
farm himself, his five chil- 
to see how much they 
out of the soil without 
costing more than their labor. This 
was kept up until, like the dry cow, 
no more milk or cream could be had. 
The farm reached the — condition 
where the following story will apply: 
A certain minister had prayed suc- 


es- 
horses 


ents, 


special 
force gzood 
had 
not 
how 
ing the 
dren tried 
pull 


could 


cessfully for all the ills that human 
flesh is heir to, for drouth and for 
everything else that might curtail 
farmers’ crops. Among his members 
was a farmer who had a piece of 
land that would not -produce. He 
asked the congregation and the min- 


ister for a day of special prayer. The 
minister suggested a visit to the field. 
On the date fixed the whole congrega- 
tion arrived to pray for a bountiful 
harvest, but the minister took in the 
situation at a glanee and remarked, 
fn withering tones: “This is a case 
where prayer will be of no avail un- 
til a liberal applicaton of manure has 
been made.” 


The farm referred to above would 
scarcely raise. enough crops to pay 
taxes and keep the weather boards 
on the buildings. It finally became 


apparent to the heirs that something 
must be done. They agreed to sel! it 
at $60 an acre, but no one wanted it 
at that price. In desperation one of 
them (a daughter who has a good 
farmer husband) asked for advice 
an@ confidence as to the ability of 
her husband as a farmer. I urged 
her to buy the land if it could be pur- 
chased cheaply enough. The price 
paid was $40 an acre. 

At once the washouts on the hill- 
sides were closed with anything that 
could: be had and the farm was put 
through a course of sprouts. After 
12 years of planning, working, paint- 
ing, fencing. etc, the air of prosper- 
ity has prevailed. Now there is a fine 
lawn, kept well mowed, concrete 
walks and steps, flowers, good fences: 
in fact, everything which makes the 
farm look -prosperous. Inside of two 
vears an offer of $60 an acre was re- 
fused repeatedly. This farm, once so 
Cilapidated; is not on the market. 
The three girls took to raising poul- 
try and milking cows, raising the best 
heifer calves, good hogs for pork, etc. 
It now keeps eight or 10 cattle and 
many hogs, together with five or six 
head of horses and colts. The house 
contains a piano, good furniture, and 
is certainly a home. The farmer and 


his sons and daughters were in love 
with the business: This tells the 
whole story. 





Preventing Chimney Fires 


MRS E. 8S. STARR, CAPE MAY COUNTY, N J 


The opening of the “green wood for 
fuel” season is also that of “‘chimney 
afire!"’ Such. chimneys are always 
“dirty” and sometimes almost closed 
with the crust of old soot: New chim- 
neys are never caught. The rule 
soned wood for a new chimney 
green for the old” is well known. 

The reason in it is in the chemical 
combination of the vapors from burn- 
ing green wood upon certain constitu- 
ents of the soot. In the new chimney 
there is no soot so those using green 
wood must use’a large portion of dry 
wood with it. The cheapest way is to 
clean the chimney and save the soot 
to be added in small quantities when 
starting a fire with green’ wood. 

If those who must burn green wood 
in new or cleaned ‘chimneys will add 


sea- 


and 


the size of 


a few pieces of soft coal 
a wainut (anthracise will not do) to 
the gres6n wood and kindling when 
Starting a fire and a few small pieces 


adding green 
heat and 


of the coal whenever 
wood, they will have great 
without the odor of the coal, black- 
ened bottoms or choked pipe. Spring 
will find the stove, pipe and chimney 
ciean. If these who must burn -séft 
coai will use green wood (dry will not 


answer) even in small part with it, 
there will-be neither odor nor soot. 
In either case where the coal is used 


in large pieces the vapor quickly loos- 
ens it up, the chunks resulting in coke, 
which, as is well known, gives out 
great heat without an odor or smut, 
but resolves itself into a very fine ash. 





Ohio College to Co-operate 


Arrangements have been compleced 
by the Ohio college of agricultur> for 
the giving of a five-year arts-agricul- 
ture course in co-operation with four 
other Ohio colleges. Under this plan, 
the first three years will be spent at 
the smaller college in the study of arts 
subjects and the basic sciences, and the 
two at the colleg of agriculture 
in the study of agriculture. At the 
close of the fourth year the student 
will receive his B A degree from his 
home institution, and at the end of the 
fifth year he will receive a B 8S degree 
in agriculture from Ohio uni- 
versity. 

This plan of co-operation will bene- 
fit both institutions, because a greater 
number of students will be able to 
take the work if they can atten4 in- 
stitutions nearer home and it will re- 
lieve the crowded conditions in the 
college of agriculture, which have re- 
sulted from the great increase in 
enrollment during the last few years, 
The following colleges will assist in 


State 


giving the course: Akron college of 
Akron, German-Walace college of 


Berea, Capital university of Columbus, 
and Antioch college of Yellow Springa 





* Producers Discuss Milk Price 


An increase of 5 cents a can on the 
price of milk during July, August and 
September next is the only new fea- 
ture in the 1914 milk prices suggested 
by the producers’ association through 
a recent meeting of their milk board 
in Chicago. The schedule as sug- 
gested is as follows: For bottling and 
condensery milk, which is sold by the 
100 pounds, April $1.60, May $1.45, 
June $1.25, July $1.55, August $1.65, 
September $1.70. The schedule of can 
prices, which is figured for an eight- 
galion can, is slightly higher, as has 
been the custom. Sixteen cents a can 
is added for freight, and 10 cents a 
can to cover the various losses which 
are common. 

The prices suggested are for eight 


gallons, f o b Chicago. For April 
$1.35, May $1.10, June $1.05, July 
$1.35, August $1.40, September $1.40. 


The average bottling and condensery 
price by the 100 pounds is $1.53 2-3 
for the six months and the average 
can price, according to these figures, 
is $1.27%. The average bottling price 
last year for the same six months 
was $1.50 and the can price $1.25. 


How to Store Eggs 


Storing eggs when prices are low 
and holding them till prices are high 
is a form of economy that everyone 
who has a cool cellar can practice. 
None but newly laid eggs should be 
so stored. Preferably these should be 
laid by hens which have not run with 
a male bird for at least two weeks,-be- 
cause such eggs, being infertile, will 
keep better than fertile ones. Two 
very satisfactory methods have long 
been proved useful. In either case 
place the eggs in a stoneware crock 
or a wooden keg and cover with one 
or the other of the following solu- 
tions: 

Water glass, silicate of soda. a 
syrupy liquid, can be obtained at most 
druggists for 10 to 30 cents a pound. 
To each quart of it add 10 parts of 
Pure, clean rain water. After mixing 
pour over and cover the eggs: Cover 
the vessel and keep in a cool place. 

Lime-salt solution. Slake fresh 
stone lime with boiling water, adding 





American Agriculturigt 


a little at a time until it breaks int 
small pieces and forms a thin Paste, 
Then add.sait and more water, s, the 
final ‘mixture will be at the rate of 
one pound time, % pound sai; and 
four quarts water. Stir severa) times 












‘after the lime has dissolved, then ahi 
low to stand overnight. In the morn. 
ing siphon off the clear liquid and 
pour over the eggs. 

Eges stored by these’ methods will 
keep for six to 10 months. Thogg 
stored in water glass can be used for 
boiling, but unless those stored } the 
lime process are pricked with a needle 
they will’ crack, because of the lime 
deposit upon them. For cooking out. 
side the shells they should be aimos 
as good as newly laid eggs. 
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General Apiary paypiene 


In traveling among bee keepers the 
most urgent need for better 

conditions in the apiary 
found. This is not only true in 
tricts where foul brood is beings 
fought, but elsewhere, and even in 
the yards of bee keepers of long ex. 
perience. It is partially 
fact that it is no longer 


tary 
has een 


dis- 


due the 


poss le to 


practice some of the methods former- 
ly considered wholesome and safe 
and partially to the prevalence of dis- 
eases. Without attempting to elabo- 
rate, and, perhaps, rather impera- 
tively, but with the best intentions 
B. N. Gates gives in a recent bulle- 
tin of the Massachusetts *oard of ag- 
riculture important suggestions for 
bettering conditions in the ap y, as 
follows: ; 

Try Italian stock. Use a smoker 
and a veil; own these. Transfer co!- 
onies from box hives. Keep down th 


weeds and grass in the apiary. Tryts 
keep colonies strong always. Use 
movable frames and do not nail the 
down, Contract the entrances of any 
weak colonies. "“xamine the brood in 
each colony at least three times int 
early part of the season. Learn to 
look from cell to cell and into cei! 
Keep only as many colonies as yo" 
can attend to. The use of full s 
of foundation and wiring of t 
frames will be an advantage to m 
persous. Immediately, as a colons 
found dead, close the entrance a 
remove the hive to a bee-tight hui 
ing. Under no circumstances expt 
the old combs, sections and the | 
where bees can visit them. 1 re 
no eccnomy in it; there 
robbing and of disease. Treat 


is danger of 


eased colonies as soon as they are dis- 
covered. The longer the delay the 
greater is the loss of labor. 


Make sure that colonies have am- 
ple stores for winter. Give them ear! 
spring attention. Scraps of wax or bits 


of combs should never be left in the 
apiary or out of doors, not even tor 
an hour. Have indoors a covered 
box, can or barrel which is bee-tign! 
It pays to accumulate the wax 





Use of Foundation for Honey—F<- 
perience shows that too few bee kee!- 


ers appreciate the advantage of usi" 
foundation, which is merely a baths 
for the construction of true and pe 

fect combs. Foundation is compos! 
of pure beeswax; it is not artifici™! 
comb. It is merely a sheet of wax 

which the shape and dimensions 

worker cells are impressed. Found - 
tion is drawn out when given to t! 
bees, and elaborated into combs ur- 
formly of worker cells. In nat ral: 
built combs there is a _ well-define' 
tendency in bees to construct high 
percentage of drone cells. An exces 
ef drones in the hives, writes N. 
Gates in a recent bulletin of th 
Massachusetts board of agriculture, 
is to be guarded against. A further 
and important advantage is, that each 
comb constructed on full foundation 
in frames may be removed without 


damage to itself or the adjoining one= 





According to various estimates, 10 1 
20 pounds of honey are consumed b 
bees in producing one pound of ym 
Bee keepers should use full fo nds 
tion whenever -possible; it will prov 
economy in the long run. 

Value in the Soil—armers do ™ 
realize the immense value there 
the soil. This is partly due to thet 
ignorance of the fertility and t! pe-- 

Conditions will 


manent possibilities 
not materially change until 
cut into smaller tracts and 
versified farming is produced. 


farms ar@ 
more @i- 
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Scribes this and four larger Complete Outfit, ‘ 

od Maynard Separators. Got it free. ‘ Ceaies gep, Sao ~ S @ Gentlemen:—Please send me free and postpaid your big new 

per hour. Freight paid price $23.50 ry Gelder Ge. 1A5ez0 | &2! F - catalog which quotes freight prices. 


Fill out the coupon at the right, or write 2 postcard or letter and say: “Send me your big free catalog with freight paid prices.” 
A copy will be sent you at v= ond oe Seen os ho baites tn tee ee until you get this big money saving and see 
yourself how much you can save in addition to the saving in Send for your free copy today. 
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7 “Simplest—Easiest Managed} 
_ _ Most Durable” 


The Verdict of the User—Read These Letters 


Thave an Adriance Mower that has been I have used the Adriance M 
' ower made 
run for 30 It eut 25 acres the past Poughkes N.Y. for the last 19 years 
season is still in good shape. It runs and consider the No. 8 Adriance, the sim- 
easy and cuts grass no matter how heavy. plest, easiest managed and most durable 
E. V. Link. I have ever seen, and I have used 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 


Rich thi Me,‘ Hasrison Philbrick. 


_ The Adriance Mower Will Save You Money 
Haying season is short and every hour is worth gold dollars. If 
. if your 
mower is old or not wholly reliable, don’t trust it and h it “ , 
tt iuMKxa,@ 





“The one mower that gives service, every h f the d 
Year, is the ir A ate : ery hour o: ay, year 
mower is so simple in construction; no other_mower is so well 
made—no other mower has the record of s0 many years of hard service with 


26 little for sopelts. 
: Flexible Cutter r—The Adriance Cutter Bar follows uneven lend. 


The oqapling frame hinges are in exact line and swing like a door—no bind- 
ing. bar can be folded over the tongue when not in use. 
Enife Starts Instantly—The clutch is on the high speed shaft—thus 
starting the knife instantly and avoiding clogging. 
Visible Driving Pawls—In plain sight where you can always see them 
work. No danger of spoiling a whole wheel as with the enclosed kind. 
‘. Automatic Spring Draft—Prevents the driver, team and mower from 
— 4 when ing an Seas pal 
uns y—Roller Bearings on the main axle, and the level crank shaft 
with bronze composition bearings make the Adriance run easy and last long. 
machines and full stocks of irs carried by our Branc 
Houses in all cities and dealers everywhere. Any Flying Dutchman 
Dealer can 


the Adriance—ask him. rite us for Oe 
E BOOKLET on Flying Dutchman Hay Tools. < 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept. 114 MOLINE, ILL. 


















The only two-row 
hand machine on 
the market 


Will handle all kinds 
of commerrial ferti- 
lzers. Also’ lime, 
plaster ind 
mixed with 
green for poisoning 
purposes. Can te ad- 
rows any 
width. Spreads the 
fertilizer from one 
foot to 14 inches in 
diameter all over the 
entire circle, Quit 
killing your crops 
trying to apply ferti- 
lizer by hand. Whole 





ou 00. -Agents 
wanted Write for 
terms. No opposi- 


tion. Send for book- 
let telling all abeut 
the machine, also 
testimoniais. 


DANIEL M. CAHILL 
Glens Falls, N.Y. 










WAHUFAGTURED BY 
DANIEL M. CAHILL. 


GLENS FALLS,N .¥ 



























, Alsike, Alfalfa and all kinds of 
er: 


a kee oe 








Make your own Fertilizer at amall eost with 


Wilson's Nils| A. FARMER'S GARDEN 


Helps his wife to plan ber table in busy times. Saves work 

worry, saves buying so inuch meat, gives better satis- 

faction to the help, good garden will be almost impossi- 

bie in your busy life — proper tools. They cost little 
hard wor! 


will sow, cultivate, ridge, furrow, etc., better than you can 

with old-fashiotied tools and ten times quicker. A woman, 

boy or girl out do ft. ch ork these 
00) 












Sweet Clover Seed Pm 
“oni Prices and circular h grow t 
On request. “E. BARTON, Bor 9s, Falmouth, ‘ky. 












Combined tool will do ail of the ‘work, 
: ni ol w: 
WHITE, - » we Y¥. Ask your dealer 


| AUPALEA MAY ite gM 





Wi @ 8x10, 10x12, 
Dc Window Sash {iss 5.2210. toxt2. 








your. putl ord 
"ROBINSON a BRO, Dap to. Baltimore, Md. Mrvaco. 
; Se Grentech, M.2- 
‘fEPTOTT ED Le oe ek eheae~ -2Pe- 


BANKER’S TREES 


oe that grow at Granger prices. Save money. 








’ - DANSVILIZ, N. Y. 











Best cheapest way to get phosphorus—buy pul- 
will put your 
Write for 


It-wil put os iw your pocket. 
ation. 
THE HASEROT CANNERTIES CO., Cleveland, 0. 








Price your R. R. st 
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In the international exchange of 
farm commodities, no one thing has 
attracted more attention the past 
three. months than corn. Up to Oc- 
tober 3, 1913, foreign corn brought 


cents 2 bushel. As the United States 
preduces annually some 80% of the 
world’s corn crop, and normally has 
a liberal surplus available for export 
beyond home requirements, no for- 
eign corn has been coming into this 
country. But beginning last October; 
with the breaking down of tariff.pro- 
tection into absolute free trade, near- 
ly half a million bushels of foreign 
corn that month filtered into this 
country. This amount was trebled in 
November, with 1,600,000 bushels im- 
ported; followed by December im- 
ports of 2,343,000 bushels, while Jan- 
uary, 1914, brought in a still greater 
quantity. Official figures are not at 
hand for February and March, and 
‘the imports have been irregular, 
pending initial shipments of new 
crop Argentine corn which will be 
ready to move freely in May from 
the splendid total there harvested. 
But this total. of say seven millions 
in four months is a “drop in the 
bucket” compared with our annual 
demestie crop of 2500 to 3000 mil- 
lions. The question has been asked, 
have farmers become unnecessarily 
panic stricken? 

Argentina had about 11,260,000 
acres in corn during its crop year 
now closing, an increase of about 8% 
over the preceding year, with éxports 
for the past season of something like 
170,000,000 bushels. This compares 
with 103,000,000 acres devoted to corn 
in the United States last year, an in- 
crease of 8% over seven years ago. 

Meanwhile, exports of corn from 
the United States the past seven 
months (this including, of course, 
the movement from our latest short 
crop) was little better than five mil- 
lion bushels, compared with 19 one 
year ago and 25 millions same period 
two years ago, whereas some 14 
years ago the United States export- 
ed as high as 209 million bushels of 
corn in fiscal year 1900. Assuming 
that total imports of corn into the 
United States for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1914, are as much as 
15 million bushels, this will be less 
than 1% of aggregate domestic sup- 
ply of old and new corn during the 
same year. 

What of Permanent Competition? 

Opinions of experts differ as to the 
probable extent of competition of Ar- 
gentine corn. Some of’ those identi- 
fied with the trade believe such part 
of the price decline in corn as may 
be attributed to this competition has 
been too severe; that the pendulum 
has swung too far; that the situa- 
tion should right itself eventually, 
so that one year with another the 
American farmer need not greatly 
fear this competition. 

True enough, prices. of American 
corn have declined disappointingly, 
and this in the face of our recog- 
nized short crop harvested in 1913; 
of course to the short harvest, how- 
ever, must. be added a considerable 
reserve of old corn from 1912 crop, 
which had its bearing, more particu- 
larly last fall. Cash corn brought its 
best prices last September, selling at 
77 cents a bushel at Chicago. Thence 
it sagged to 68% cents in~- October, 
recovering temporarily to 75 cents in 
November... But by early December 
the swing was again downward, to 
70 cents before Christmas. January 
brought the low level of 62 cents, fol- 
lowed by some recovery in Febru- 
ary and March to 64 cents, and for 4 
time late last month to 68 cents. 

Evidently in view of the Argentipe 
competition so much talked about, 
many western farmers who realized 
that home prices, after all, were bet- 
ter than a year ago, felt that “a 
bird in the hand was better than two 
in the bush.” and sold freely during 
the late winter: especially as the new 
Argentine . crop. was reported large. 
There is thus in trade circles an ele- 
ment which believes that a part of 
the slump the past three months has 


tition. . 
A prominent New York dealer ia 
Argentine corn the other day said to 





an editorial representative of Amer- 


timental Effect of Imports Against Home Prices 


inte this country paid a duty of 15° 


been due to overfear as to compe-* 


ican Agriculturist that in hi 
this thing will adjust iteeit axon 
follows: as 
That ever and always in t 
when Argentine has a good dig 
a@ liberal surplus, it is bound to te 
an outlet in the United States aan 
ing this market against the Muropess 
markets, which are very heavy con 
sumers of corn; but, of course ‘a 
gsentine crops, in the past at | 


have been rather erratic, and aul 
short year thefe such competitio, 
against the domestic crop would - 
prevail. He also calls attention ¢ 
the fact that the United States seen 
to require about a three-billion poe 
for its own consumption. . 
Low Freights and Distribution 
Up to the present time tramp 
steamers have brought pnacticalty 
all of the Argentine corn to the Unit’ 
ed States; rate of freight 9 to 10 
cents per 100 pounds. It arrives in 
bags of about 2% bushels, and prac. 
tically always in good condition, in 
spite of the fact that it must cross 
the equator. Argentine corn, so far 


as introduced, seems well liked, as 
alfeady pointed out some weeks ap; 
in these columns. 

Glucose manufacturers have used a 


ago 


large part of that reaching the North 
Atlantic ports; in fact, began to use 
it freely before the duty was re- 
moved. ft has much less moisture 
than our own western corn, the dif- 
ference as great as 4%. This makes 


it a favorite with manufacturers and 


also suggests that it has hich value 
in feeding nutrients. Early cargoes 
received at New York found rail 
freights against a free movement, 
compared with western corn sut 


latterly the railroads between Chicago 


and New York have equalized rates 
making these the same each way, 
Within the past week or two zone 
rates have been named which are 
considered highly favorable for ship- 
Ping this Argentine corn into New 
England. 


In quality and appearance, nearly 
ali the Argentine corn is yellow. ker- 


nels rather small, highly glazed, re- 
sembling flint corn. Latest nsac- 
tions in Argentine corn h been 
on the basis of 65 cents per bushei 
delivered in New York, June na July 
shipment, this, of course, from the 
forthcoming new crop, and the low- 
est figures yet quoted. On the same 
day No 8 yellow corn in Chicago could 
not be sold at a price less than 7% 
cents laid down in New York, indi- 
eating the marked undersellir on 
the part of this foreign corn. (cean 
freight rates on Argentine corn are 
relatively lower than rail ghts 
moving western corn to the sé ard, 


-. 


Favors National Nursery Law 





PROF J. C. WHITTEN, MISSO 

It seems to me the national law 
which you propose, and laws by each 
state which are parallel to the na- 
tional, With reference to inspection 
certificates showing that trees are 


ind imM- 
easible 
fact, it 


some- 


free from dangerous diseases 
sects, is entirely rational and 

way out of the difficulty. In 
seems to me so sane I wonder 





body has not thought of it before. 

The only possible trouble | can see 
with it is this: The nurserymen, 3% 
a rule, have been among the fore- 
most to’ advocate inspection regula- 
tions which will keep trees and alse 
orchards adjacent to nurseries. free 
from the spread of danger dis- 
eases. I doubt whether a large pro 
portion of them would lend their 
energies to the passing of a true 
name nursery bill. I am nfident, 
however, that some of the best of our 
nurserymen would do that. Ii seems 
to me the statement which you ~_ 
made in~your paper, under The 
Suaranty now demanded, covers the 
subject adequately 

The Biggest Hog on Earth is the 
hippopotamus! - Modern sciencé yroved 
by blood tests that the hippo mus 
and the pig are “blood relatives. 
Likewise ‘it is proved that t wal- 
rus is not related to the wh r seal, 
but is a blood relative to the hors’ 
ass and zebra, although for ' koe 


ages the walrus has eaten 15 


stead of grass. 
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Food for Grass Land 
j. H. VOORHEES, NEW JERSEY EXPER STA 
I am soon to start on my travels 
among the farmers of New Jersey. I 


chall have a number of inspection 
trips to make to farms owned by 
those “who followed the advice of 


come of our so-called “better maga- 
zines” and have bougpt farms and 
who are now, after a year or two of 
good experience, failures. This work 
I manage to carry on with my regu- 
1 demonstration . and - experimental 
work. The first work of the spring 
is to round up a few farmers to co- 
eperate in carrying on some experi- 
ments in top-dressing grass. Last 
vear I had 16 men working this ex- 
periment, They were located in our 
five northern counties, Somerset, 
Morris, Warren, Sussex and Hunter- 
don. I didn’t get results on all of 
these experiments because the farm- 
ers did ali the work of®the experi- 
ments themselves and I merely man- 
aged them from long distance and 
visited them to make observations 
and secure weights. Well, one farmer 
plowed his experiment, one forgot to 
make the application, and _ three 
mowed and cured the hay before my 
arrival. 

The plan of the experiment called 
for four one-twentieth acre plots. In 
other words, one-fifth of an acre was 
staked off and divided in the middle 
on each side. Ground limestone at 
the rate of one ton an acre was ap- 
plied over one-half this area running 
one way and 300 pounds of a fer- 
tilizer mixture- composed of 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda, 150 pounds 
of acid phosphate, and 50 pounds of 


muriate of potash were applied to 
one-half of the area running the 
other way, making four plots, one 
with nothing as a check, one with 


ground limestone at the rate of one 
ton an acre, one with fertilizer at 
the rate of 300 pounds, and one with 
both fertilizer and lime. 


The plot with both fertilizer and 
lime showed an increase of some- 
thing over 80%, the plot with ferti- 
lizer alone showed an increase of over 
50%. and lime alone produced an in- 


rease’ of 20%. The fertilizer tested 
about five of nitrogen, eight of phos- 
phoric acid, and eight of potash, and 
cost about $5 an acre and returned 
about $7 an acre. Not any great 
profit, but that is the average of 10 
experiments, some of which were 


poor. I learned a lot of lessons from 
this work. In the first place, the 
profit to be derived bears a distinct 


relation to the number and charac- 

















ARGENTINE YELLOW CORN 


ter of the plants. In other words, the 
profit is greater where the number of 


plants is large and where they are 
all timothy and .not mixed with 
clover. 


Where this condition is present the 
nitrogen in the mixture may be in- 
creased with profit by increasing the 
amount of nitrate of soda in the 
mixture to 150 pounds.. Where soils 
are heavy potash might be decreased 
with just as good results, but in no 
case should these elements of fer- 
tility be omitted on a poor soil as is 
sometimes done, because the nitrogen 
stimulates leaf and stalk growth and 
the phosphoric acid and potash must 
be present in abundance in an avail- 
ble form to give the plant body and 
enable it to mature properly. An an- 
nual profit of $2 an acre is not very 
much, but fertilizer thickens the 
stand of grass so materially that 
there is going to be more organic 
matter to plow. under for corn, and I 
am just waiting for another year or 
two to find out what is going to be 
the increase in the corn crop. This 
mixture of fertilizer, however, is only 
adapted to a rotation where other 
fertilizer is applied in small amounts 
and there is little residual plant food 
left after the crop is removed. 





Sweet Clover for Poor Land 


I have a piece of gravel land that I 
have raised rye on and plowed it under 
when it was ripe and dragged it and 
left it to grow the ne..t year. The rye 
does not grow any bigger now. I want 
to sow sométhing to turn under that 
will do .some_ good. How would 
sweet clover do? ‘That is the only 
thing I know of that will grow on poor 
land. When ought it to be sowed?— 
ID. R. H., Steuben County, N Y 

Sweet clover is excellent for poor 
land. As stated, it grows any place, 
even along the hard roadsides. Pre- 
pare the land as for other crops and 
seed as common clover, 15 pounds an 
acre. The seeding may be done in 
spring or summer. Being a legume, 
much nitrogen will be stored in the 
soil. When firmly rooted it greatly 
withstands drouth and heat. 

Do Not Be Afraid to thin out the 
plants. They must not be crowded. 
Probably more garden stuff has been 
ruined for want of being thinned at 
the_proper time than from any other 
cause, It requires nerve to pull up 
and destroy the unnecessary plant, 
more nerve than the beginner pos- 





sesses, Remember, a person never 
becomes a good gardener until he 


steels his nerve to this ruthless sac- 
rifice. 











NO 2 CHICAGO CORN 


Argentine Corn Compared with Western Grown Corn 


These photographs show the corn exactly life size, 


That at the left 


is a fair Sample of the Argentine corn now reaching New York, and Galves- 


ton; it resembles a flint corn and is very hard and dry. The sample on 
the right is No 2 mized corn received from the Illinois state grain in- 
Read the article on opposite page. 
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Better than leather 
for all kinds of weather 
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Your Footwear Problem Solved 


Leather is growing dearer every day. Leather shoes’ cost more 
than ever before. Yet how to get satisfactory work shoes—at a low yearly 
cost—is no longer a puzzle. The Hub-Mark Bootees are the* 


answer to that footwear problem. 


Hub-Mark Bootees are made of the best grade of New Rub- 
ber and Al Duck with leather insoles. They are reinforced at every 
point where the wear and the strain comes. 


Buy a pair of these comfortable work shoes. Work day in and day 
out beside men who wear leather shoes. When their shoes are cracked, 
split, and useless yours will be solid. Bootees are cheaper than shoes 
made of leather, because they always outwear them. 

Note this :— Look for the Hub-Mark on all kinds "and styles of rubber 
footwear for men, women, boys and girls. You can rely on anything you buy 
from dealers who sell Hub-Mark Bootees—they are square dealers, 


BOSTON RUBBER SHOE COMPANY, Malden, Mass. 


HUB 
|) MARK 


Worlds Standard footwear 
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Save $25.00 to $40.00 
On Every Buggy You Buy 


Ieay youcan. You can do it by buy- 
ing fromme direct. 200,000 men 
all over Amerion have Gouget 
my buggies direct. res 
of them right in your own 
: section no 
doubt. 










Write Tonight for 
Big Free Book That Tells How 
You Can Get a Free Trial for 30 Days 


Ips Split Hickory Bugmes are made of tough, sinewy 

ond-Growth Hickory—eplit, not sawed. Strongest made 
buggies on earth. And sold direct to you by m>__1 save 
you the big money the traveling salesmen, middlemen, 
wetailers add to the manufacturing cost - the actual value 


the buggy. 
Wate today for your copy of the Free Book. 


Bs H.C. PHELPS, Pres., The Ohio Carriage Mg. Co. 4% 
2 Columbus, 









Make Big Money from Your Trees 


Farquhar Saw Mills are strong, durably constructed. 
Made in four sizes with choice of three standard feeds. 


New 1914 Catalog—FREE 


It illustrates and describes the saw mill you should buy. 
Write us today for catalog ani we will show you why you 
should install a Farquhar—the standard for over 58 years. 


4. B. Farquhar Co. , Ltd. 
Box 631, York, Pa. 

We also manufacture En- 

nes, Boilers, Threshers, 


illo, Oultivaters, Setese 
rm an yéraulie 
—_ Cider Presses. 














SEED CORN $2.26 «i 


For thirty days we offer our thoroughly tested, hand- 
tipped Benauer’e — 


Dent and Leaming Seed Corn at the above rate. Order NOW 
THE SCHAUER SEED CO., 


CATALOG FREE 
St ced ce, dee sak 


gages, 5x8 inches, containing . 
Iden Mammoth: Reid's ¥ ellow of ical modern books covering every 
of agriculture, This will be mailed on 


Box 23, OSBORN, OHIO | Qnance JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, & 


te NE MASE Hl BONE 









































Permanent and Profitable 


fA MAPES 


~ Availability Without Acidity 
“No Rock or Acid Phosphates Used 


Permanent Enrichers of the Soil—Not Stimulants 


‘“With judicious use of the Mapes Manures, 
worn-out lands can be restored to fertility 
quicker and with less expense than in any 
other way.”—American Agriculturist. 


Send for our lamphlet 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN 
GUANO COMPANY 


143 Liberty Street, - - - New York 














| Crzfawayv Disk Harrows 
5 <I Work Up The Soil Finer 


| Than Other Harrows And Are Lighter Draft 


For more than a quarter century we have been making CuTAWAY 
» ACarK) disk harrows for men who want to till their land more 
»- thoroughly, more intensively, than is generally practised. Today 
| Curaway' (CLarK) implements are the standard of real worth. 
‘They are constructed with utter disregard of the designs followed 
| by-makers of other disk harrows. They are built to pulverize the 
_ ‘soil finer than other harrows will do, and to do it without increas- 
| ing the draft. We make. 


x OVER 100 STYLES AND SIZES 


‘of Cutaway (Ciark) disk harrows and plows. We have one for every farmer 
A er he has but one small horse or a large tractor engine with which to pull 
it. Tell us what your needs are and we will 
tell you about the tool best adapted for 
* them. If you believe in more intensive till- 


Es: the soil, then you believe in CuTAWAY 





«¢ 






i 


RK) implements. Ask the CuTAway 
_- dealer in your town to show you a CuTAWAy 


(Cork) 
disk —™ 
harrow or plow. 
If we have no dealer 
| there, write to us for 
-_ Catalog. We ship di- 
_ reet where we are not 
' represented’ by an agent. Don’t 
accept a substitute. 

_.. Write today for free book 
he Soil and IntensiveTillage” “Sy 
P booklet,“ The Soi? and Intensive Tillage,” 
rates Curaway (Ciark) tools and contains ten - 
*3. of valuable information on the soil—its chemical and physical properties— 
feeding of Pe. and intensive tillage. “There is also an article by Professor 

Upton: oi, Corneil University on, the Cutaway (Ciark) Forged-edge Disk. 
‘AY HARROW CO.,, 851 Main St., HIGGANUM, CONN. 
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This. Jour willget.a yery quick reply if you do.” 
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“marketing. an acre 
Delaware was placed at. $38.61. At 


In writing aby of our advertisers, _ Tou gts, 





Tomatoes for Canning Factory 


There seems to 
way of estimating the total amount 


be no ‘accurate 


of tomatoes grown for canning in 
Delaware. As this crop is essentially 
a cash one, the amount of money 
paid farmers each year must be large. 
The average acre production is far 
below what it should be. Many grow- 
érs aré producing tomatoes at an ac- 
tual loss. By proper rotations an‘ 
improved- methods of culture, they 
could be made to pay.. Such being 
the facts, Prof C. As McCue and W. 
C Pelton of the Delaware experiment 
station have published a bulletin 
from which the following summary 
has been condensed: 

The ideal soil for the most profit- 
able production of tomatoes for can- 
ning is probably a sandy loam, plen- 
tifully supplied with humus, under- 
laid with a well drained clay subsoil. 
The best quick method of obtaining 
humus for tomato soils is to precede 
the crop with crimson clover. The 
experience of Delaware growers 
proves that, if judiciously used, a field 
of crimson clover turned under is ex- 
cellent for tomatoes. In the grow- 
ing it is desirable to provide some 
green cover crop to occupy the land 
after the tomatoes are harvested. 
Good catches of crimson clover may 
be obtained by seeding at the last 
cultivation of the tomatoes. 


How to Fertilize the Soil 


The tomato uses little phosphoric 
acid and a relatively large amount of 
potash. The average amount of fer- 
tilizer used an acre in Delaware is 
590 pounds of a 2-8-5 mixture. Ni- 
trate of soda may be used economi- 
cally as a top-dressing after the 
plants have been set in the field two 
to three weeks. The average tomato 
grower probably uses more phos- 
phoric acid than the .crop demands. 

A commercial fertilizer that con- 
tains 8 to 5% quickly available ni- 
trogen, 5 to 7% phosphoric acid and 
§ to 10% potash, is recommended, 
400 to SOO pounds an acre, broadcast- 
ing one-half the amount and using 
the remainder in the hill. Stable ma- 
nure is most economically applied to 
the land on some other crop. 

In preparing soil for tomatoes; the 
object should be, first, to build up a 
moisture reservoir that will hold 
cuantities of water without free wa- 
ter being present, and, secondly, to 
prepare a seed bed that will offer 
the most favorable conditions for the 
young plants. Plants in the seed bed 
should be thinned to produce a stocky 
plant.. Plants that start slowly may 
be aided by watering with a solution 
of nitrate of soda, using about a 
thimbleful to two gallons of water. 
A stockier plant may.be obtained by 
transplanting once before setting in 
the field. 

Spray plants in the seed.bed with 
bordeaux once every 10 days! In set- 
ting in the field, the plants must be 
handled in a manner: that does not 
allow them to become dry. The seed 
bed .should be thoroughly wet before 
the plants are pulled and the young 
plants should never be set in dry soil. 


Start Cultivation at Once 


Cultivation should begin as soon as 
rossible after the plants are set in 
the field and should be kept up as 
long as it-is possible to go through 
the rows without damage to eithe> 
fruit or vine. The sutcess of a to- 
mato crop depends largely upon the 
way the plants behave the first three 
weeks in the field. 

The average cost of producing and 
of tomatoes .in 


a contract price of $8 a ton, a grower 
must ‘produce 48 tons of tomatoes 
an acre before he can realize any 
rrofit, and the crop cannot be called 
a profitable one unless at least seven 
tons-an acre are produced. The ten- 
ant -farmer must produce a 10-ton 
crop. in order to make the growin 
of tomatoes profitable. = 
The division -of horticulture tested 
tomato varieties for canning purposes. 
The Average- yield an acre of all va- 
rieties. grown. wwas 15.04 tons the first 
sat,. Otis the second, 8.4 tons 












-baked, 


South, and one of our editors sre 


AdzdieT4 tons the-fourth. .20 years.ago, where it succeeded 
ae” Sirtle ier | : 3 


<. som 
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American Agriculturist 


on 


year of test. A knowledge of the 
time consumed in ripening 50% of its 
crop is of importance in choosing a 
variety. The average time is 15 days 
with a minimum of 10 days for 7,,. 
ner Hybrid and a maximum of 19 
days for Acme and Earliana. The 
most popular canning varieties 
proach the average. 
> 


Cabbage Plants to Transplant 
L. J. MAYNES, ERIE COUNTY, Pp, 
Unless cabbage plants have a fibr,, is 
root system they will not withstand 
the effects of transplanting very suc- 


Tur- 


ip- 





cessfully, especially in unfavorable 
weather. It is through the fine. iny 
roots that the plant gets its first nour. 
ishment and it is very important that 


as many of them be saved as poss 

To accomplish this it is best 
spade out the plants from the bed 
with a fork. This will 
dirt so tha hardly a single root y 
be broken in separating the plants 
When they are pulled up’ by the stem 
especially if the earth is hard and 
many of the finer roots wil 
be left in the soil. Spading out the 
plants will waste a few of the sma 
ones that otherwise , would come 
later, but the loss will be more tha 
made up in the better growth of t} 
that are planted. 

Another way of getting desiral! 
plants is to pull them a day or | 
in advance of time for transplant 
and to keep them in a cellar with t! 
roots slightly moist. If they are no 
packed they can be kept’ for a 
without injury. As a result they wil! 
be firmer and many ‘fine roots will !« 
started which will assist them to re- 
cover when transplanted to the mnair 
field, If plants naturally are wen 
with)\a poor root system when pu 
it will pay to give -tthem this tres 
ment in the cellar of a cool plac: 


looser the 





Intensive Vegetable Growing 
JOSEPH BOGNER, ONEIDA COUNTY, 


Vegetables need more cultiva 
than other farm crops, and they wil! 
respond to good tteatment. [ us 
manure and fertilizer together. So 
times I use as much as $40 wort! 
fertilizer an acre. I have made fer- 
tilizer at $22 a ton that would cost 
$42 a ton in the open market. For 
five years I have drawn at least two 
loads of manure or fertilizer a day. 
We use as high as 600 pounds of 
nitrate of soda an acre. In the busv 
season my payroll is as high as SIlWa 
week. 

I have settled down to four kinds of 


strawberries, Stevens, Champion and 
Aroma being the principal ones. I 
have about 40 acres under cultiva- 


tion most of the time. Boston is my 
favorite head lettuce. By irrigation 
I am able to raise it all through the 


season. [I raise 25,000 an acre. The 
land is well drained, and I use an 
overhead system of irrigation. ! have 
tried about 100 kinds of lettuce, and 
have come down to two kinds, Bostou 


Head and Grand Rapids. 
I. sprinkle about five 
outfit costs ahout $150 an acre, de- 
pending on the price of pipe. My 
seven acres of strawberries have rows 
3% feet apart. I raise two crops of 
turnips and beets, by fertilizing | 
ally. Nitrate of soda is put around 
the plants, care being taken not t 
get’ it on them. I buy the three ele- 
ments of one fertilizer, and mix them 
Use city water for irrigation. It ' 
wonderful what a difference of tw® 
days’ irrigation will make in land. 
Where to.Get Chufas—In a recent 
issue we published an article on chu- 
fas as feed for poultry. The writer 


acres. The 





Clarence Foote, has been annoyed by 
numerous letters asking whe re 
chufas could be purchased. Readers 
who are interested in growing (hls 
crop either for poultry or 055 
should inquire of leading seedsmena. 
Addresses can be found in our aé@- 
vertising columns. Doubtless thé 


ny 
t is 


chufa will not be mentioned 

of these advertisements because , 
a very minor crop. It is grown w- 
ever, to a considerable extent in ‘" 


it expéeriméntally in Michigan — 
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Celeriac-or Turnip-Rooted Celery 
s. H. GAROKOL, WESTCHESTER 00, -N ¥ 
Celeriac, or turnip-shaped celery, is 
a.large-rooted form of celery, used-for 
Se. yoring as-a Salad and for cooking, 


jike other root crops... Although -of 
minor importance in- this country, it 
descrves to ke better known. ‘There 
js a growing demand for this plant 
in the New York and Philadelphia 


markets, being a special fayorite with 
the German and French customers. 


Its culture is practically the same as 


for celery, except that it requires 
put a slight: earthing up, and~ the 
plants may be set much closer. Two 


feet apart for the rows and § inches 
for the plants is all the room needed. 
It takes 100 to 150 days to make ready 


the crop. If sown in the open early 
in the spring, the globe-shaped, 
bulbous roots, 2 to 4 inches -in 
diameter, are ready in October. But 
since the seeds are as-slow to ger- 


as those of celery, I consider 
not the best plan. 
the seeds in a hotbed during 


minate 
it to be 
} sow 


April, transplanting the-plants in the 
epen early in June, and in this way 
have the crop ready by the middle of 


September. The earthing up is done 
when the plants are nearly full grown, 


covering the bulbs to a depth of 8d 
inches. In about a month*they are 
sufficiently bleached. For the late 











in New York Market 

crop, I sow the seeds in the open at 
the same time as for late celery and 
transplant where the crop is to ma- 


Celeriac 


tur¢ Soil thrown over the roots in 
the fall will whiten and protect them 
until early winter, when they may be 
stored. They are stored in trenches 


as celery, or placed 
in a@ cool cellar. 


in the same way 
in sand or moss 





Apple-shaped’ celeriac I find to be a 
very productive variety, very regular, 
almost spherical im form with a fine 
neck and small leaves. ‘Several other 
varieties are offered by American 
seedsmen, but in my opinion this va- 
riety has no superior, 

Paying Berry Pickers—We have 
tried a great many ways of keeping 


eheck of the berry pickers during the 


season. All_berry pickers are sup- 
posed to be honest, and it is not un- 
usual when we come to settle with 
them at night for them to claim al- 
lowance for four or five baskets more 
than we have cretlited them with. 
To overcome this trouble we tried a 
lot of schemes. Three years ago we 
had a berry” picker’s ticket made, an 


indestructible one that we can put in 


Water without injuring it. It is in 
different denominations, 1 cent, 6 
eents, 12 cents, 24 cents; $1, and so 


on; since we have started to use these 
tickets we do not have any disputes. 
When a picker comes in with six bas- 
kets he gets a 6-cent ticket; and if he 
has seven he gets a 6 and a 1, and so 
on, up to 100, when he can change 
them for a $1 ticket. When pay time 
comes he gets the money for what- 
ever tickets he has, and if he loses his 
tickets, that is his own lookout. It 
relieves the grower Of a great deal of 
trouble, Some pickers imagined we 
tried to beat them out of moriey ev- 
ery time, but now they are paid for 
their tickets. We have been .using the 
Same tickets for three years, and they 
are cood for 10 and 15 years more. 


The cost is nominal,—{W. J. Kerr, 
Ontario. 


The Price of Manes Orders is the 

’ Same, whether postal or express. Last 
year about 10 million express. orders 

» Were sold, averaging $9.80 each, or 
4 & total of over $98,000,000,. But .over 
~% milion postal oe were sold th 


same period, st 2 
$7 and ‘otaling A 0.000 AEs, 
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Touring Car, regular equipment, $1050, f.o.b. Detroit 
With electric lighting and starting, demountable rims, 
over-size tires, tire carrier, $1200, £.0.b. Detroit 


The Car for the Farmer’s F amily 


Why does the Hupmobile cost the farmer less to operate? 
Why is it, in fact as well as name, “the car for the farmer's family? 
oo *way back in the earliest stages of Hupmo! ile 


It tone vthe day that Hupmobile engineers first took up their draw- 


ie Car. 


ing boards to design th 


Other makers were inspired with the general idea of building cars 
whose low price would sell them in large quantities. 
Hupmobile engineers had the after-cost fully as much in mind as the 


first cost 


“In due time,” ” they said, “the people will find out that second cost 


is even more important than first cost.’ 


So they designed a light car, to begin with—but a light car with an 


y strong full-floating rear axle. 
They built a light car—but they put ae it an extraordinary pro- 
portion of strong, specially selected st 


They built a motor, not merely designed to make the car go, but 
designed to keep it going sweetly and smoo 


continuous use. 


Mic worked out, gradually, the long-stroke type of motor—a motor 
wer, but helps the lightness of the 


ic presties increases the 
up-keep. 


cep down the cost 
They es for every possible source of friction—every shaft, every 


bearing, every gear. 


They knew that whenever one surface moves upon another surface 


designed and re-designed, 
should be a low cost. 


for some other cars. 


in a motor car it causes pot ee friction means wear, and 
breakage, and repair cost and loss of power. 

So every such part—every part atk 
motor to the road—was scrutinized again a 


transmits power from the 
again again 
to the end that Hupmobile up-keep cost 


If you want proof that they succeedel where others failed—see how 
much higher is the price paid for second-hand Hupmobiles than 


Second-hand Hupmobiles sell for a higher price because they are not 


worn or in need of rebuilding—because they are still silent and 


smooth and powerful after traveling tens of thousands of miles. 


The first design itself and the improvements we have since made omit 


are what keeps down the cost of running a Hupmobile, 


That is why the Hupmobile farmer pays out less money tham his 


neighbor for the pleasure and convenience of running a car. 


thly after years of 


But reason or no reason, the Hupmobile does cost less to maintain » 
and operate; it does call for less repair; it does call for fewer 


replacements; it does give greater tire mileage; it is easy and ines- 


pensive in oil and gasoline. 

Every farmer who owns a Hupmobile will tell you so. Tens of thou- 
sands of owners will back them in the statement. 
couldn’t point out the reason—the fact is enough. 


Even if we 


What other owners have experienced you will experience, 


You are safe in buying a Hupmobile. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1214 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











Center control—either 


side front entrance. tor vibration. 


Little of customary mo- 


Si moto. | infallible oiling 


sys ° 
Vibrationless steering Dask control of hot and Ruin vision, ventilating Gasoline tank 
whee ; R cold air to carburetor. windshield. cowl, nearly over car- 
Short turning radius— Simple carburetor—no Quickly adjustable side buretor, assuring con- 
seat “ss ‘ delicate adjustments . curtains, stant flow of gas. 
‘Lively motor—quick necessary. Low center of gravity— Improved tire carrier. 
response to throttle. Certain clutch action. - geodlooks,easyriding, Rainshield magneto. 


few skids, no turning 
over 


All moving parts enclosed. 

Streamline’ body—only 
now being adopted by 
highest priced cars. 

Accessibility and light« 
nessin weight of start- 
ing system. 

Four spare fuses in fuse 
box cover. 


under 
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VERJET is a low priced 
elastic gisver black 
paint. is made only in 
one A. Rog it is possible to 
give three times the value in black 
paint than in any other shade. 
It is used for painting ready roofings 
and for tin and galvanized iron roofs, 
Useful on all iron work, such as— 
tanka, silos, windmills, hot or cold 
pi and farm machinery. All ready— 
xed. Always ready for use. Keep it 
on hand and you will find a thousand 
- uses forit every year. 
Booklet on request 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO, 
New York Chignt’, Philadelphia Boston 
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A sturdy little 2H. P. 1 Seniee 
Just the L_..' ng for bared of farm 







pumps, saw, sepa 24.?. 
washing pathine, —" _ allthe aa Pump- 
—— Leap 000 gallons for a ing 


ma 
cent, Starts eas: en Mounted on 
hand treck—pent | it around like a wheel- 
barrow. Runs without fastening. Firm 
not have to be propped 

up. Air or hopper cooled. Material and 
bi a a less! Price—reason- 
We also manuf: 

fines up to 60 ‘a - 
work. 


Write us today— 
tell us your needs 














Free! 


When you are ‘solicited 
to buy, know what argu- 
ments are sound and what 
are false. Here are some 
real facts about lightning 
rotection; facts you've 
jong wanted to know, but £ 
never before published, — 
seprare, 9in. by 4, printed 
profusely illustrated 

in two colors. One copy 
free; extra copies 4c each. 
Cole Bros. Lightnin: Rod 
Co. 315S.7th St., St.Louis. 














































Farm 
Arithmetic 


by CHARLES WM. BURKETT 


Formerly Professor of Agriculture in the New 
Hampshire and the North Carolina oe 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arte, and rector of 
the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station. 


and KARL D. SWARTZEL 
Professor of Mathematics, Ohjo State Uaiversity 


For the first time in book making a real fant 
arithmetic has been thought out, developed and 
Printed. This book applies to the everyday life of 
the farm boy and girl and should be @ basic st 

in every school and in every rural comiagaity, 
supplies new, accurate, wu end 

lems for practice, drill and review, tend 
to develop in the mind of the pupii an + * 5 
ton of and an insight into the quantitative sido 
of farm life. A boy or girl whe has 

terested in solving the preblems of the farm, Will 
not easily be drawn away from i. Th preparing 
this book, the authors have so arranged that #% 


may be used with any text-book of arithmetie 
after the elementary principles of the same ‘4 
beén covered. The problems have beet 


deve 

om strictly accurate problems of arithmetic, 
their. immediate application {is possible for 
problem of the farm. Topics such as Plant 
ing, Animal Feeding. Human Feeding, Dairy Prode 
ucts, Soil. Field Crops, Fruits and Vegetables, 
Ferm Animals, Hand and Machine Labor, Barm 
Mechanics, Farm Buildings, Roads, Drafeaes 
Silos, Meat Products, Ftrestry, Rules and -Meas- 
ures, Concrete Construction, Fins Accounts, | é ~ 
Present a manual of unusually practical value, 

Immediate examination should be given this book 
by all teachers and others in authority, that the 
book may be added at once to the course of study 
because of the helpfulness, value and training 
to the children with whom it is to be used, 
this book is designed for use in schools, it 
also be found useful to farmers and general read- 
ers. It is beautifully printed from large, clear 
ve on « high-grade paper, ——_ “pound 

cloth, and contains gover 100 
ent the widest and moet authentic coureen. These 
are extremely helpful to an understanding of rind 
text. 








280 pages, 5x7 inches Cloth, net $1.00 
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315 Fourth Avenue New York 
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| Two Way Plow 


| | A Few Strong Features 
5 3S | Steet and, Malleable ‘Frame— 


Light~ Durable, Alignments’ 
Patent Auto Foot Frame Shift 
2 Parfoct Contsol—aceurate width of cut... 


3 Betws held rigid—anifors cute 
A Automatic bt Hitch: 
hg of drat. * 


Correct line 
Horse Lift: 
of team raises bottoms. 

























Rows We are the only mencv- 


'e 
fecturers of the original 
Belipes Planters. Ail pate 5 pestestty. 

beans, peas or soods in 
is; at same tite will drop wet 
jlizer im accurate amounts per 
or drill. Oniy planter with 
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REV W. E. SCHRAMM, ALLEGHENY CO, PA 


I am in ¢ordial sympathy with your 
suggestion that Sunday, May 3, be set 
apart as rural church day. There 
should be no reason why this plan 
cannot be opérated in the country. I 
will very cheerfully do what [I can, 
both from the pulpit and through the 


‘-} chimes, to further it. 


The church is the salt of a commu- 
rity, whether it be’ urban or rural. 
The rural church needs the farmer, 
but the farmer also needs the 
chureh. In many respects their in- 
terests are identical. Very sincerely, 
therefore, do Ef wish your rural 
church day project a. rich measure of 
success. 


Produce Rates Not Based on Value 


The freight rate on fruits and 
vegetables from southern- points of 
origin to northern markets of con- 
sumption is based on the weight and 
bulk of the shipments, their volume, 
regularity, etc. The value per unit, 
or the price at which the produce 
tells in fhe market, has no necessary 
relation to the freight rate. The 
railroad is entitled to a fair return 
for the service it performs, irre- 
spective of whether the merchandise 
transported sells at a profit or less 
to the shipper, provided same is con- 
veyed promptly and not injured by 
delays in transit. 

This was the verdict of the inter- 
state commerce commission in a re- 
cent case, Manifestly it is a just ver- 
dict. Some shipments pay handsome 
profits to the producer and shipper, 
while others show a loss. The differ- 
ence between profit and loss may be 
due to the quality of the goods or 
to the season and day upon which 
they reach the market, also upon 
extent of supply in» market and the 
demand. Freight rates cannot fluctu- 
ate in accordance with these other 
conditions, but ft is up to producers 
and shippers to so organize their 
distribution as to gauge supply to 
demand. The onus of this cannot be 
thrown upon the railroad. 

In accordance with this line of rea- 
soning, the California Commerce com- 
mission recently decided in a Cal- 
ifornia case that where” rate on 
apples shipped to market for con- 
sumption in the raw state was $2:75 
per 100 pounds, the same rate must 
apply upon apples of inferior quality 
when shipped to canneries or evap- 
orators that pay a much lower price. 


How He Managed His Son 


B. T. LANE, NEW YORK 


Much is said about keeping the 
farm boy at home;.seldom are his 
prospects discussed with the broader 
view of developing him into a suc- 
cessful farmer by the means. best 
adapted to him. One man wished his 
three boys to become farmers, but he 
believed they would be better work- 
men at their business if he let them 
work a while for other good farmers 
than if-he kept them at home all the 
time. In explaining his attitude, he 
said: 

“My oldest son. and I did not agree 
perfectly in trying to work together, 
so I thought if I compelled him to 
stay at home he would, in time, dis- 
like farming altogethter, so I got a 
good place for him-and hired a 
cheaper man in his stead. Another 
reason why I did not wish to keep 
iim with me is, I have noticed that 
a. boy’ becomes so familiar with every- 
thing about his home that his power 
of reasoning bécomes dull. Part cf 
the time my son worked for one’ of 
the brightest, most energetic 4airy- 
mén around here and he picked uv 
& great amount of valuable knowlefge 
about handling farm stock, profiting 
more by his chance than [I ex- 
pected.” 

“He is married and living on the 
home farm now, is he not?” I asked. 

“Yes, I sold him the farm and 
moved to a smaller place. So far as 
I can see he is doing well and is get- 
ting a good start. He pays his bills 








and does not ask me for any help, so 


I. have no fault to find.” 





The three hors have-each worked it was used, nitrogen reduced the yield 
ait <P eset ag Abate See | EST TET NE ESTE TM, 


away -from home, but they have al- 
ways felt that they had a good home 
and loyal parents whoSe counsel was 
worth attention. 

“The boys got big wages,” . added 
the father, “and I required a certain 
amount of their morey until they 
were 21, They could still save a com- 
fortable sum, and they ¢onsidered 
that my claim did them no injustice.” 


Believes in Trees 

Albert M. White of Fairfield county, 
©, and his wife believe that life is 
more enjoyable if the home surround- 
ings, are made attractive. This de- 
velops into an unconscious pride which 
becomes. a kind of second nature. 
Mr White farms in the first person, 
and when he speaks he speaks from 
experience. He does general farm- 
ing, but gives special attention to corn 
and corn breeding, raising of winter 
lambs and poultry. He believes that 
every farmer should s® manage his 
farm that he may leave’as a legacy 
to the following generation an im- 
proved farm rather than an impov- 
erished one. As an evidence of this 
belief he has over 2000 young forest 
trees of his own planting, which he 
himself can never expect to harvest. 


Strawberry Fertilizer Trials 

With the idea of finding out. what 
fertilizers could profitably be used for 
strawberries, and in what amounts 
they should be applied, some tests 
were conducted at Sarcoxie, Mo, by 
the state experiment station. This is 
one of the greatest strawberry districts 
in the country, much area being <«e- 
voted to the crop, and much of the 
income of the farmers being de- 
pendent upon it. 

Many factors may affect the yield 
of strawberries, to which the fer- 
tility of the soil has littl relation. 
The plants may be seriously injured 
in winter by alternate freezing and 
thawing, which heaves the plants out 
of the ground. In the spring there is 
another.danger when late frosts may 
kill the blossoms. As the tempera- 
ture along the surface of the ground 
where the strawberry blooms are 
carried is much lower than it is a 
few feet above the surface, a frost 
that does not injure the fruit’ tree 
blossoms may entirely spoil the straw- 
berry crop. It is not usually likely, 
however, that all of the blossoms will 
be killed off, as the strawberry has a 
long blooming season and will usu- 
ally form new flowering stems. 

The variety of strawberries chiefly 
grown,in this district is the Aroma. 
While this variety suffers considerably 
from drouth, and is. not as high 
yielding as some others, it has the 
great advantage of shipping exceed- 
ingly well and presenting a good ap- 
pearance. The majority of the grow- 
ers plant the Aroma in rows 4 feet 
apart, with the plants 3 feet apart 
in the row. In the last few years tt 
has been customary to set them some- 
what closer in the row than this, 
often putting in about 5445 plants to 
the acre. The plants are customarily 
set in the spring on soil that’has been 
worked into excellent condition. A 
dibbie is most commonly used, al- 
though sometimes it is substituted by 
a spade. Some of the old leaves are 
pulled off and usuaily the ends of the 
roots are trimmed. By cultivation 
and hoeing a dust mulch is kept over 
the surface, and the weeds are 
killed down for practically the entire 








summer. This usually requires 10 to 
15 cultivations and five to eight 
hoeings. 


Nitrogen. Reduced Yields 


Variation in all of these methods 
will cause a difference in the pro- 
ductivity of the plants, but still it 
was felt that the proper fertilization 
of the soil would be a benefit. It was 
the idea that probably nitrogen would 
be the most valuable element to apply 
in the spring, since it would encour- 
age the plants to a more vigorous 
growth and would probably cause 
them to continue vigorous enough to 
ripen good fruit until the end of the 
season. However, contrary to this 
supposition, it was found that-in every 
Case, no matter in what combination 
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Will Make Your 
Acres Yield 


BIGGER Crops 


Get our Free Book, “Why. How r 
Spray. yo 74 illustrations of tavern? 
fungus diseases and gives the remedy foreach. Ey 

- aan capaveresbendl Apna 
and man-power for field and orchard” “°=!2*- 


10 Days Free Trial—5 Year Guarantee 


Money in Advance—Neo Frei 
Oor-libers? eclling plan enables weight to Pay 


. Off and Big Pree Book. It wi)! 
save you money in buying 


& sprayer and increase your profits. at once 


H. L. HURST MFG. CO, 313 North Strost, Canton, Ohio 














»omMmething N 
Tract Ion Spreyers 


Sprays 4 rows with 12 nozzles, 30n each. 8 are low. 
down nozzles for still more thorough spraying of sides 
and undesside of vines. Spraying saves your crop and 
tncrcases the yicld. One ota 


or single acting pumps, wind shift, nozzles, strainers 
thorough mixing, no corrosion. Ask your dealer about 
them write us now for sew ““Spray"’ deck, spray 
intormation and lron Age Farmand Garden New: 








ONION & TRUCKERS 
SPECIAL WEEDERS, MULCHERS 
AND PERFORATORS 
GUARANTEED 
GREATEST TOOL 

Gets right 


down to busi- 
ness. A nest 


Get 
Something 
Good Once 


a and complete 


job all in one 
Operation. 
You cannot afford to be 
without one as they de 
better work than can be 
done by hand. 
2 te 6 ACRES a DAY 
Last a life time. Lowest 
ptices direct from factory. 
Catalogue and Prices Free 
THE GOLDEN W 10 
OSBORN, OHIO 











Four Rows 
of Potatoes 
at Once 


Rows can be any width. Spraying 
ure is giwa g in the Watses 
— Both wheels are drive wheels. 

is thoroughly th 


Mixture ied. No trouble about 
keeping strainers 
Purposes— Bucket, 





‘e make Sprayers for all 
Power Orchard Rigs, etc. 


spraying directions with 
Catalog. Do it today: 
FIELD FORCE 
co. 


101 1th Strest 
Elmira, N.Y. 




















Bumper grain crops de- 

pend primarily upon the seed bed, 
The old reliable 

P Ivania Grain Drill 
has positive force feeds, low down con- 
struction, chain drive, extremely simple 
throughont. Just the drill for long years 
of hard service with minimum expense 
for repairs. Made in all standard sizes, 
fertilizer and 
plain, wi th 
either hoes or 



















PEACH TREES 


} Pears, Plum’. 
$4.50 per 100 ae pees Ornamentals 
at wholesale prices, freight paid. Catalogue ¢ 
L'AMOREAUX NURSERY ©O., - Sehobarie, N.*- 
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Movable Irrigation - Pipe 


Instead of erecting a costly overhead 
sysiem of irrigation a noted truck gar- 












gencr of eastern Long Island adopted 
the plan of laying. the pipe on the 
ground in his 70 acres of truck, The 
xhole line—about 300 feet—is turned 
by the handle seen in the foreground. 
Perfect satisfaction is reported. 
= 
greatly. The largest reduction was 
where a complete fertilizer mixture 
was used. In this same case.also the 
vegetative plant growth was. the 
largest. 

The nitrogen had a@ very marked 
effect on the plants, as it made them 
grow much taller and greener. and 
gave the impression to a casual ob- 
server that the fertilizer was a de- 
cided benefit. The different forms cf 


nitrogen which were used were dried 
blood and nitrate of soda. The use of 
phosphorus in the form of acid phos- 
phate seemed to be very profitable. 
The increase in yield where phosphate 
was applicd alone was abeut 21 crates 
to the and as the phosphate 
costs less than $3 an acre its use was 


acre, 


profitable. It was considered barely 
possible in this case, however, that 
there was some other difference in 


the soil besides that made by the ap- 
plication of fertilizer. 

It was presumed from the indica- 
tions that beneficial results from the 
use of fertilizers would be greater 
when applied to the young plants 
during the first summer or at renew- 
ing time after the berries are picked. 
Further, in a very light, open soil like 
that used for strawberries in southern 
Missouri, the nitrogen bearing fer- 
tilizer if applied in early summer 








trials -were conducted on the soi] in 
Jasper county, Mo, and, according to 
W. H. Chandler, who was in charge 
ef the work, the same conditions 
might not be found in other regions, 
as the soils vary greatly. 


Edible Bulbs from France 


An. aristocratic and dainty little 
bulb which seems like a small-sized 
model of the potato has become fairly 
common in a few stores in the last 
few years. They are called Japanese 
crowns, but practically all are import- 
ed from France. The name is applied 
sto them bécause of their somewhat 
conical shape, having three or four 
small bulbs fastened together and 
looking something like the tall crowns 
once worn by some of the Japanese 
nobility. These bulbs are about half 
as large as a man’s thumb. They grow 
about the same as potatoes. 

The flavor of these novel little veg- 
etables is considerably like that of the 
Jerusalem artichoke, although much 
more delicate. Some unkind critic has 
declared that they taste about like 
flour and water, and that their only 
recommendation is that they are 
shipped from across the sea. They 
cost about 40 cents a pound and are 
handled only in a few places. 








York — The only 
méans by which absolutely honest, 
uniform grading and packing of 
fruit can be obtained in this state is 
through co-operative central packing 
stations. The method has been suc- 
cessfully worked out in other sections, 
with the result that these sections are 
famous the world over. It is up to 
us to take heed of the methods em- 
ployed with such success elsewhere, 
and raise the standard of all our va- 
ried products until the Empire state 
shall set the pace for the entire coun- 
try. We should never be satisfied 
with anything but first place in the 
matter of the excellence of our prod- 
ucts.—[S. J. T. Bush, Monroe Coun- 
ty, N.Y. 


Aroused New 





Getting Rid of Wireworms—sS. J. 
C., New York: Wireworms infest 
a considerable variety of field and 
garden crops, working underground, 
where they eat the roots, unground 
stems or tubers. They are especially 
injurious to corn and potatoes, though 
they also attack wheat, oats and other 
cereals. Ordinarily they breed in sod 
ground, where their presence is rarely / 
noted because of the abundance of 
roots, but when such ground is broken 
up and planted, the worms are 
obliged to feed on anything they can 
find, and thus become a pest to inter- 
tilled crops. They are slow in devel- 
opment, often requiring two years as 











Hershey Pear Orchard in Dauphin County, Pennsylvania 


in the 
Note 


This is how the pear trees 
when in bloom in a recent «year. 
vetween the trees, 
ould probably 


be largely exhausted 


‘ fore the next spring. The resulis 
Owed again thatthe phosphorus 
88 unquestionably profitable, but the 

Ritrogen Was not. 

_ final conclusious from experi- 

$ covering several years were 
hat acia phosphate used at the rate 


10 to 446 pounds to the acre, gave 


Eeeettable increase in the crop five 
hii out of six. The one soil. in 
ich it was not profitable was a 


G : 
Her one than is-usually used for 


Sete Tries. The acid phosphate has 
. Urious effect on the plants even 
lle “a spread. on. the foliage. 
iree see meal was not tried as a 
every of phosphorus. Nitrogen in 
ness was very injurious, in that 
ates excessive plant and weed 
Beg Steatly reduced the yield 
he application. of potas- 

Was with rather indefinite re- 
oc no definite determinations 
me made about its effects. _Thése 




















H. 
the 


F. Hershey orchard looked 
growth of crimson clover 


larve. Thus they may be trouble- 
some for several years after an old 
sod has been broken up. Nothing in 
the way of applications such as poi- 
sons can’ be glone to get rid of these 
creatures without injuring the soil 
from a crop-producing standpoint. 
Suitable crop rotation combined with 
fall plowing and frequent cultivation 
is the only means of handling these 
pests. It has been observed that they 
do not injure clover, peas, beans and 
other legumes as much as they do the 
various grasses, so where fields are 
badly infested, it may be well to plant 
them*to legumes the first year after 
breaking and perhaps the second also. 


Popcorn Prices— Replying to inquiry 
from F. G. Space, a subscriber, candy 
works in New York using large quan- 
tities of rice paid for it in January, 
1914, 03.50 per bushel in carlots, This 
of course caHs for popcorn at least one 
year old to insure its popping. 


‘Plan: WWork—Be-sure that your head 

















































HERE is acommunity up in 

Vermont that has found out 

all about Amatite. It began 
with a single farmer who wanted 
to roof a shed on his farm. He 
had heard that a new roofing had 
been invented which needed no 
painting. He found that its name 
was Amatite and he bought some 
and laid it. He found that it was 
just as easy to lay as the old- 
fashioned painted roofing, and it 
was sold in rolls with nails and 
cement supplies free as usual. 
And he found also that Amatite 
Roofing instead of costing more 
as might have been expected, 
actually cost less than other roof- 
ings of much less weight. 


After the first winter, he noticed 
that the Amatite was exactly as 
good as ever, and after the second 
winter he was still unable to detect 
any change in it. 


He has other roofings on his 
farm and he was accustomed to 
giving them a good heavy coat of 
paint every two years just as the 
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manufacturers of those roofings 
urged him to do, He was glad 
that it was not necessary for him 
to paint the Amatite roof after 
the second year. It saved him 
money and trouble. 


He began to tell his neighbors 
about Amatite, and the local dealer 
laid in a stock of it. Other farmers 
began buying it and had the same 
experience—the roofing gave fault- 
less service year after year with 
no trouble whatever to the owners. 


It is five years since the first 
Amatite Roofing wae laid in that 
town. Now, Amatite is the prin- 
cipal roofing sold there. It has 
won its way on its merits. 


If you would like to have a 
sample of Amatite Roofing just to 
see what the mineral surface is 
like, we will send it to you free 
of charge, 

Address our nearest office. 


COMPANY 


Boston St Louis 
Minneapolis 
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grain with thin hulls. 
Pier Kinds." Only 2,000 
LAST CALL! 


same Samples Free. 


Buy Direct and 


Spray Your Trees Ear 


of fungi that ean be reach winter spray. 


We back 


and you secure better results, 
“Proof of 7 ying Simpli 


2” and 


and “Electro” Arsena 
or texture, “Avoid tententions. B. G. 


has produced on our own farms for the past nine yea’ 
acres each season, over twice the average yield for the 
Don't pay fancy prices 


=r Northern grown, thoroughly recleaned 
Dibble’s New Heavyweight 


Early, with stiff straw and enormously productive. Heavy 

A Connecticut customer says — 

“Grain Sas eed Ibs."* One from Vermont—“Over | 17 bushels 

* Fake w'4 + yaa yielded just twice the amount of 


ORDER QUICK! 


Dibble’s Twentieth Century 


owing 100—200 
Unied States for the 
Oats 


Save Money 


Headquarters for Alfalfa, Sore. Timothy Seed, Corn and Seed Potatoes. 
Dibble’s Farm Seed Catalog F: 


ree. 


Address Edward F. Dibble Seedgrower, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. Box A. 


FROM OUR FARMS TO YOURS 


Any time this winter and early spring when the 
_ temperature is not below 40° F. 
SCALECIDE"”" and kill tee ay and ven ofinsects wintering on trees, as well as spores 





you can spray with 





Prepare now for a good fruit crop “9 im lo 


“SCALECIDE” 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 
will absolutely destroy San Jose and Cottony Maple Scale, Pear Psylla, Leaf Roller, etc., without 
injury to the trees. It costslesato spray an orchard with “Scalecide"’ 
ep t this claim, Write today for free booklets— 


than with Lime-Sulfur— 


Write to our Service Bepastusent for orchard supplies at money-saving prices, 
We are World Distributors for 
Vreeland’s **“ELECTRO” Spray Chemicals 


te of Lead Powder (3%) which, used wet or dry, has no 
PRATT CO., Dept. 0, 50 Church Street, 


ual in streneth 
ew York City. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Asparagus, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Tomate, Sweet Po- 
tato, Celery Piants, Fruit Trees. urliest, latest, 
Jargest, most productive varieties, First-class stock, 
Well-rooted, true to name, carefully packed and 
promptly shipped... Catalogue free. 

HARRY L. SQUIRES, - REMSENBURG, N. Y. 


Strawberry Plants 


Our plants are healthy, vigorous and heavy yielders. 
Guaranteed (true-to-name. Prices reasonable. Cata- 


logue free. 
JOHNSON & BRO., - SALISBURY. 


EK. W. 
LIME-SULPHUR BYDROMETER st2u2c0cc 


Setialy the we Sew $1 
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Saves your heels in farm work. 
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CARBONDALE INSTRUMENT CO., Carbondale, Pa } 





THE POTATO-- 


By SAMUEL FRASER 


This book is destined to rank as a standard 
work upon T[otato Culture. While the 
peactical side has been emphasized, the 
scientific part has not been neglected, and 
the information given is of value, both to 
the grower aud the student. Taken all in 


all it is the most complete, reliable and 
authoritative book on the potato ever 
published in America. saree 

pages. 5x7 inches. Clo escccessoges Gnee 






ORANGE JUDD ‘COMP 
Ashland Bldg., 215 4th Ave. &. 
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_ $750-68 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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| —Why Not Smoke The Best ? 
; E tobacco you now smoke you 
|. consider ‘‘better tobacco than 


‘you ever smoked before.’’ Natur- 
seg, Rc kept trying until you found 
a m 


im 


- ) 


etter’ one. 
But it stands to reason that since 
there isa difference in tobaccos, you come. A 
‘may be missing still greater pleasure mental Bracer — the 
in a still better smoke—in the BEST “" 
smoke, in fact. 
Tuxedo is the best smoke because 
no better tobacco leaf grows. 


| Sfarxedo 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


WALLACE IRWI 





Tuxedo is treated by the famous 


original ‘‘ Tuxedo Process’’ for re- HENRY HUTT 


famous artist 


grown.’ 


Tuxedo was born in 1904. Its 
first imitator ‘appeared two years 
later. Since then a host of imita- 
tions have sprung up. ~ 


No other tobacco can give the 
unique pleasure of Tuxedo because 
no other maker has yet been able 
to equal the Tuxedo quality. 


Famous green tin, 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 
with gold lettering, 


Convenient pouch 
5c curved to fit pocket 10c 
Mayor of Covington, 


inner-lined with 
moisture-proof 
In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90¢ 
Send us 2 cents in stamps for post- “A good pipe, and 


paper 
| FREE age and we will mail you a souvenir ¢40 fo fill it, and I’m 


tin of TUXEDO tobacco to any fied. The tobacco i 
point in the United States. Address little, green tin has no 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
Room 1203 111 Fifth Avenue New York 
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writer and lyricist 
** Tuxedo ts always wel- 
pleasant smoke, a 


ideal 


——T the sting and bite of the “a Pipefal of Tazede 
> puts new life into me. 
natural vegetable oils. wtided and puted tibeces 


GEORGE E. PHILLIPS 


Ky. 
Tux- 
satis- 
n the 
rival 


as far as | am concerned."’ 


he Rapp 
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Lay Out Your Own Farm 


roadways, etc,, and many other farm improvements with the help of the 


Starrett Transit 







Our instruction booklet tells how any intelligent fa 
Its telescopic metal legs 
Price complete $28.00. 


may use this instrument. 
mit packing in small space. 


Send for free catalogue No. 
20TK showing al! Starrett 
instruments. 


Our No. 104 speed indicator sells for $1.00. It is useful to test 
speeds on cream separators, threshing machines, engines; ~~ 
saw mills, etc. Buy Starrett Tools at any good hardware store. 





WORLD’S GREATEST TOOLMAKERS 





Improvements With Our Transit 


You can lay out irrigating ditches, tile drains, foundation sites, line fences, 


rmer 
per- 





The L. S. STARRETT CO., ATHOL, MASS. 


42-332 
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The Journal of 





_ Agricultural Science 


University of Chicage Press for 
the Cam University Press (England) 
a Agrionisaval Science is issued = 
1 price payable in terranes, is $3.75 
‘per volume, num bers x54 Prices of back 

vary. extra mad or 
y for Y t 
Begone ie iat or Ay 5 ae at. 
* . Address orders and inquiries to 
Press 


+» The University of 
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Easily Made Hand-Power Elevator 
J. S&S JAC OBSON, ILLINOIS 


Some time ago Mrs T. B., I think 
from Michigan, requested a descrip- 
tion of a homemade elevator that 
would be powerful, inexpensive and 
operated by hand power. The accom- 
































An Easily Made Elevator 


panying illustration is a rough outline 
of one I have been using for a long 
time, and is so simple that a little 
study of the drawing will enable al- 
most anybody to rig one up for his 
own use. I have never seen one “just 


like it, but this worked so well for 
me that I am glad to testify to its 
feasibility. In the drawing, B B are 


of double-sheared blocks. 
C C are two small common hanging 
pulleys. The weight, D, a little less 
than counterbalances the elevator A, 
The arrow at E points to the opening 
through which a tractor rope passes, 

The elevator can be made of any 
reasonable size, and the weight, of 
course, must then be made large or 
small to correspond. I don’t know 
what the thing cost me, but it isn’t 
an expensive proposition at all. 


a couple 


Using a Hydraulie Ram 


H. C. BAMSOWER,’ OHTO AGRI COLLEGE 


There are thousands of farms pos- 
sessed of a running stream of good, 
clear spring water which is so far 
from house or barn as to be entirely 
useless for domestic purposes... It is 
possible in the majority of these cases, 
with a very small cash outlay,to. lift 
this water from the spring and force 
it to the point. where it can be used. 
The hydraulic ram _ furnishes the 
means. Given a spring flowing at least 
three gallons a minute as far as 300 
to 500 feet from the house, and as 
much as 100 feet below the level of 
the house, it is possible to raise a fair 
amount of this water d force it in 
a running stream through the kitchen. 

Fig Tt is a diagram of a hydraulic 
ram. A is the feed pipe leading from 
the spring to the ram. B is the waste 
valve out of which part of the water 
escape. D is a bali valve lead- 
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/ 9 \ Fig d--HydrautiepRam +o: 
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ing to the air chamber, C. £ 
delivery pipe leading to the I 
delivery. 

Its action is as follows: 
rushing down the drive 
the base of the ram, and 
B is naturally in an open Position 
will flow out. Soon the force of this 
flowing water is sufficient to . 


1S the 
oint of 





Water 
Dipe enterg 
Since Valve 







































close the 
waste valve by pressure from beneath 
and the water thus entrapped is 
forced up into the air hamber 
through D. The flow into will 
continue until the pressure in the 


chamber is equal to the force of the 
water from below, when D will cloge 
and there will be a sufficient backwarg 


flow to allow B to open and water 
will again escape through 3 valve 
As soon as sufficient momeutum is 
#ained by the flowing water, B ig 
again. closed: and the operat S re 
peated. At each beat a small por. 
tion of water is forced up through the 
delivery pipe. The actior entirely 
automatic and seldom gives one troy. 
ble. F is a shifting va! through 
which a small amount of S$ sucked 
at each backward beat, thus prevent. 
ing the air in the air chamber from 

becoming waterlogged. 
Fig 2 shows one method nstalla- 
tion. Here the ram is placed ing pit 
t freez- 


to be covered so as to pr 

















ing, as well as to secur )per 
fall from the spring. This fall, F, 
must not be less than 3 the 
more the better. The lenszt of the 
drain pipe, C, must be ned 
to the total hight of the d: pipe, 
and is usually twice as The | 
actual size of each varies with the 
amount of water supplied. /) is the , 
drain leading from pit, and takes care L 
of all waste water. ] 
The hydraulic ram uses a t nine- 
tenths of the total flow from the 
spring to lift the other one-tenth to P 
the desired hight. The exact ratie 
depends upon several nditions. 
Here is an example of what a ram 
will do under specified conditions: 
With a total head, F, of 5 feet, and 
a flow of three to seven gallons a min- 
ute, conducted through a drain pipe, 
C, 40 feet long, a No 4 ram will de 
liver 15-to 35 gallons of iter an hour 
at a hight of 40 feet above the spring. 
This would require a 14-inch diame 
ter drive pipe anda % lelive 
pipe. 
Homemade Staple Puller—One 
the handiest devices I have ever used 
a. on my farm i 
a homemade 
staple puller. [ 
aed use it  princi-ie 
pally for remov- 
ing the staples from fence 
posts when it is necessary @ 
change lines of wire fené 
It is made fram a broken hay- a 
rake tooth. By m P of ® d 
small forge the oth ir 
heated sufficiently to be "CMS o, 
and is then shaped as sa0wa di 
at a, flattened and punched bi 
with a %-inch hole ith f 
operation the po 7 
* forced behind the staple % 
b slight hammer bl a 
.e) Then the end ras 
This easily pulls . 
ae staple. The device Br 7 
PUILES time saver It costs of 
few cents to make.—[L. M. Brow 


Elgin County, Ont. 






Trespass Not Allowed—G I 5 
The man who owns a stationary sal 
mill has no right to let sawdust tie 
from run upon another man’s U 7 
land. The natural flow of drain 


f d to@ 
water from one piece of 4 “ 






















other is permissible. You 
notice on the mill owner (© “1, 
and sue him for gamases Fi 

dumpe . 





Wake CS Pee sears 


sawdust or other refuse 
a stream has so polluted it 
the fish or be injurious Bc 
health, the polluters may posst® jf 
held responsible, although ne 
custom upon this particular po! 

mot always strong. 
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Laying Contest in Missouri 
PROF T, E. QUISENBERRY, MISSOURI 
The best records made up to the 

elose of February in the Missouri egg 

laving contest by representatives from 
the various countries is as follows: 

NUMBER OF EGGS LAID 


White Leghorns, best English....... 610 
Buff Orpingtons, best United States .501 
Ss (i) Reds, Missouri....s...:..%... a» 466 
White Leghorns, New Zealand...:.. 341 
White Leghorns, Vancouver Island..322 
White Leghorns, Britizh Columbia. .309 
White Wyandottes, Ontario.........301 
White Leghorns, Australia.......... 278 
White Leghorns, South Africa,.....216 


The poor showing made by some of 
the foreign pens is due entirely to the 
poor condition of,the pens at the time 
th were received, caused by the 
hardship and length of time in ship- 


pin and the severe changes in 
elimatic conditions. One of the New 
Yealand pens had to be removed 


from the contest; all suffered greatly. 
The same was true with Australian 


and South African pens. It is only 


justice to them that we make this ex- 


planation. 
National Egg Laying Contest 

The 600 hens in this section of the 
contest have made the highest aver- 
age per hen thus far of any of the 
eontests for the past three years, They 
laid S187 eggs and their average a 
hen for the three months was 33 eggs 
eact 


TEN HIGHEST NATIONAL PENS 


s ( White Leghorns, England...... 610 
B Orpingtons, Texas .......ss-. 501 
Ss ¢ Reds, Bee arl =. « ocb este hews cee 166 
Anconas, Missouri Gi eet waa eeheee® 443 
W e Orpingtons, Ohio ..........°484 
Buff Leghorns, Missouri ........... 433 
WwW Orpingtons, Pennsylvania ....429 
White Wyandottes, England ....... 421 
Buff Plymouth Rocks, Pennsylvania. 419 
White Plymouth Rocks, Arkansas. ..409 


White Wyandotte hen No 181 from 


Pennsylvania was one egg ahead of 
Buff Rock hen No 524 from Missouri 
ast month. This month they tied 
with 74 eggs each, or an average of 


nearly 25 eggs each for the first three 
months, 
National Utility Contest 
The 160 hens in this test laid 1908 
eggs or an average of nearly 11 eggs 





were laying on the average about 50% 
production, or the 280 hens were lay- 
ing about 140 eggs a day. At this 
rate they will lay nearly as many eggs 
in March as in the three previous 
months. The Leghorn hens have 
bright red combs, are active and 
happy, have consumed a lot of feed, 
but have nét laid as they should. The 
same has been true with all Leghorn 
hens for the past three years during 
our winter months. The English pen 
has been the exception. Most of the 
hens molted this winter. Four pens 
of foreign Leghorn were immature 
and just now reddy to lay. We ex- 
pect the hens to lay from now on 
while the other larger breeds are 
broody. These hens laid 2296 eggs in 
February, or an average of over eight 
eges a hen. 

The highest individual record in 
this experiment was made by a Leg- 
horn pullet No 702 from Missouri. She 
has laid 59 eggs to the close of “eb- 
ruary. Hen No 611 from Nebraska. is 
second with 58 eggs. 

House for Growing Chickens 

R. C. LAWRY, FRANKLIN COUNTY, MO 

A colony house of some form is in- 
dispensable for growing the young 
stock on a poultry farm. At Yester- 
laid farms we raise our Leghorns on 
large open ranges, so that we’ have 
adopted the name range house. The 
house of special design which we use 
for this purpose is shown in accom- 
panying photegraph, As soon as the 
sexes can be separated the females 
are taken to these .range houses, 
where they. are placed in flocks of 100 
to 150. They are allowed to run in 
small temporary yards for a few days 
until they learn to go in and out of 
the house, After this they range at 
will over the fields of growing crops 
and under the shade of nearby 
groves, the members of each flock re- 
turning at night to their respective 
houses. . 

These houses are made of tongued 





and grooved stuff throughout. The 
floors are %-inch material laid over 


2x4-inch stuff and the roof and sides 
are of %-inch ceiling. The corner 

















Lawry’s Easily Cleaned Poultry House 


a hen. 
during 


These hens made a big gain 
> February over what they did 
Mm previous months. They laid more 
eggs in 28 days in February than they 


did in December and January com- 
bined. 
TEN HIGHEST UTILITY PENS 

8 C Reds, Pennsylvania .......:... 433 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, Michigan. .372 
8 C Reds, New Haimpshire .......... 293 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, Texas 287 
White Orpingtons, Kentucky........ 247 
White Wyandottes, Arkansas .......230 
PC Reda, Gea oa v6 icc eee > owen ve 230 
White Orpingtons, Missouri ........ 228 
sc Reds, New York ...........0 6.225 
White Orpingtons, Missouri......... 194 

White Orpington hen No S888 from 


Kentucky has lai@ 63 eggs and made 
highest record for this test. Hen No 
9 S C Red from Pennsylvania is 
second with 61 eggs. 


TEN HIIGHEST LEGHORN 









PENS IN THIS 
EXPERIMENT 
Pennsylvania PoP ONwES EET Cke clive. 414 
Sssouri 
Resour) 2 3teate cate see. deee' eee 
@heouver Island .,.../:ss.ss.0+s. 2822 
eeUCKy, oS eg AA A * 2 e031 
Benske os Se cies Evccccveshes 
tish Columbia tie ov Gas tree 1-808 
BPOUrL 2. ETS aNd EPRM Kawa db <'es's OREO 
BOr{ cS wees CLI Wate Vide vows » i208 


BUPi «ssh ik. depessebo kh ba ewes 0 a200 
the close-of February. these hens 





posts, studs and rafters are 2 


material and teh diagonal bracing is 
of %-inch material cut 2 inches wide. 
The roof is covered with a good grade 
of roofing paper held in place by a 
batten secured over each rafter. 

The house is so constructed that 
the rear half ‘hinges backward, al- 
lowing. it to be quickly opened and 
cleaned and the entire floor space 
aired and sunned during the day. 
When the houses are opened a man 
can readily sweep and clean them 
without stooping. These housés are 
x8 feet, 3 feet high in the center and 
18 inches at the eaves, with a small 
sliding door at each end. They are 
so light that one man can load them 
en a drag and move to a new loca- 
tion. 


oe 
xZ-inch 








For Removing Stumps from clay or 
loam soil, the lower grades of dyna- 
mite, 25, 27 and 30%, are quite equal 
to the higher and more expensive 
grades, 40 and 60%. They are cheap- 
er, less, dangerous, and leave the Soil 
in. better condition, according to the 
Minnesota experiment station. 
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Not a Cent 





radfings on the cost-per-year basis. 


au unbroken, handsome white surface. 











Toronto, Montreal, 
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Maine Manufacturing Company's Plant, Nashua, N. A. 
Ons of the Largest Refrigerator Fattories in the World. Covered with J-M Asbestos Roofing. 


or Repairs In Twenty Years 


The great plant illustrated above was covered with J-M Asbestos Roofing 

twenty_years ago and in all that-time it has not cost a cent for maintenance. 

, A remarkable record. But not exceptional for J-M Asbestos Roofing. 
This roofing has given similar service for fifteen to thirty years on bun 
of factories, barns, and buildings of all types. - ~ é 
»  J-M Asbestos Roofing never requires coating, gravel, or any other form 
of protection—because it contains nothing to deteriorate. 
(rock) fibres and Trinidad Lake Asphalt—both minerals. = 
» Literally a roofing of pliable stone, with all the qualities of stone. Gives 
— fire protection. And is not affected by heat, cold, salt air or chemical 
. Lower in first cost than tin, slate or shingles. 


. 
M._ Roofing Cleats, packed in each roll, make Joints absolutely water-tight. 
And as they eliminate the smearing of seams with black cement, they give the Sot 


hed in ready-to-lay and built-up form. Sold direct if your dealer can't 
supply you. , 
Tite our nearest Branch for specimen of Asbestos rock and Booklet No, 3825 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE co 


Albany - Chicago Detroit Louisville New York San Francisco 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Seattle A 
Boston Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 

Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 


THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 


OV CCUDURCEREODERMRDOUEDESEEDITECEET SD) COOROLEVELEDECRSLIGUDERELOUPIEONSUORLEGE (POT OTEORDEDATERDS FOR (TUR ELIT! SERTRCREREDOR REDON DL OO RTCRTRGRTDI DOERR DNAnCI ODE!) 














For Paint 


TUPI 


Made of Asbestos 


The cheapest of all 
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Winnipeg, Vancouver 4 
















Air Cooled Engine 


You want the most simple, durable and economical engine made 


Then 


buy 


The “‘New-Way’’ Air Cooled Engine 


It“Goes and Goes Right” 


“Simple and Economical”’ 


Cobleskill, N. Y., Sept. 30, 1913 
We have been using a 3} H. P."NEW- 
WAY” Engine five years and it has been yy 
satisfactory. Very economical and simpl® to 
ate. Give them the gas anda good spark 
and they go and go — 
The system of air cooling is perfection 
and is a big saving. : 
I>recently saw a two-cylinder “NEW- 
WAY” cutting ensilage and it certainiy did 
the work fine. Give ts the “NEW-WAY" 
AIR COOLED ENGINE every time. 





Very respectfully yours, DOUGLAS SMITH 


Write for Catalog 630 


THE 
LANSING, - 


36 Race 
Street 





Way Morr COMPANY = 


ICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


Street 





. 
Tells why chicks di 
J. C. Reefer, the poultry expert of 1559 

Main St.. Kansas City, Mo., is giving away free 

a valuable. book. entitled ‘White Diarrhoea and 


How to Cure It.” This book contains scientinc 
facts on white diarrhoea and tellg how to prepare 


a simple home solution that cures this terrible 
“Wisease over night and actually taises 98 per cefit 
of every hatch. All poultry raisers should write 


Mr. Reefer for one of these valuable FREE books. 


YOUR HENS Farmers and Fanciers 
should get the FREE POUL- 

TRY BOOK and Catalogue 

YOUR FARM suves’s: nobihe E208" 
known throughout 


: well 
‘ America, After 25 Years 

Y MONEY With Poultry. It tells How 
i o Make Most From Egos 

ead Hens’ for Market of 


‘ou Houses: 1d; 
AMERICA’S LARGEST OF INCUBATORS 
AND BROODERS—$2.25 to $48 each.. Write today 


Robert Essex Incubsfer Co.. 93 Henry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 





describes 





calendar of puré-bred poultry for 1914, large, 
many of foatuy facts, Lc pane breeds in 
‘aa aan 4 and described 











SQUABS, PIGEONS 


There’s $$$ in them! 


Start with our famous Jumbo Ho- 
meis—the premium Squab Breeders. Express prepa 
on 6 pairs, east of Mississippi River. Free manual, 
leg bands, pedigree cards, ete., go with 6 pairs. Write for 
free, iustructive, illustrated reading matter. You’)l seam 
be in a little business of your own—raising Squate fee 
Market. Providence Squab Co., Dept. C., Providence, Rt, 


PFILE’S 65 Varieties 


AND and Water Fowl, Faree 
raised stock, with etre in 
Send 2c for my valuable ilustr, 

scriptive Poultry Beek for 194. Write 

Henry Pfite, Box 645, Freeport, 1 














Poultry Appliances & Handicraft 


Compiled by G. B. FISKE. lilustrated descrip 


homemade nests, roosts, windows, ventilator, incur 
bators and brooders, feeding and watering applies 
ances, etc.. etc. Over 100 illustrations. ix? inches, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Gate estan citiadsectenstons ejencsseumsedesis aaa 
@RANGE JUDD COMP. 
Ashland Bldg.. 318 4th Ave. oe Yorn 
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be af tter,more © teluable bufid- 
: ier ne label oc ve it & Certain-teed 


C Certain-teed 


ee eNENE 
__ ROOFING 
pote heat 


Son't wear outetheg dry ou out. in 
biggest. mills in ce WO) 
roofing you buy “ 




















































tiie PUMPwWareF OR 
NOTHING 


WHEN WIND Is FREE! 
Powerful, 





Jacks, Hand 
Poulry Raw 
ers, Gasoline Engines, 


ent Prrace Candie Sticks 


STOVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Ae ellen Avenue, FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


raag J INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 

years’ use. It will please yo. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange.” 
she in all colors—for all purposes. 

DELIVERED FREE 
"From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
nee PAINT BOOK — FREE 
Painting for Durability. 


expense caused by pain 
. Valuable information 


OW ive chalking es Color Cards. Write me. DO 



























for your -crop, by in- 
stalling a 


NAPPANEE 


SILO issn 
superior features. Work sod 
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‘Only silo made with these com 
| oat Angee Doors Hin 
tinuous Door Frame. Rettig. 
ot Door 





8x20 $64.72 
10x24 92.23 
12x26 118.25 
14x28 144.65 
16x30 173.89 
in Proportion. Ask for Catalog. 
IN LUMBER Co. 
: Hudeon Falls, N. Y. 












Silos 
























Outright Sales vs Commission 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THEM-—MU- 
TUAL RIGHTS OF SHIPPERS AND COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS—LESSONS FROM 
A DISPUTED CASE 


Joseph Dusek & Co, whose letter 
head reads, “wholesale butter, eggs, 
cheese,” wrote’ to one of our subscrib- 
ers February 8, 1913: 

Your proposition to sell us your butter 
for the coming season.at 1 cent under 
Elgin prices, f o b your station, is sat- 
isfactory to us, with possibly one ex- 
ception. You speak of drawing for the 
full amount against bill of lading. We 


hardly think this is the custom. The 
usual method is to draft for three- 
fourths value, balance to be remitted 


upon receipt of butter This eure 
ought to be. satisfactory to you 
have never had any shipper request us 
to pay a draft for full value. Of course 
after we get better acquainted and you 
should need any assistance of this kind, 
it would be forthcoming. If this propo- 
sition {s o k you can draw up a con- 
tract and start shipping right away. 
Observe that this was a bid out- 
right. It was not an offer to receive 
the butter and sell it on commission. 
Dusek offered to pay within 1 cent 
a pound of the Elgin price at the 
producer’s station. . Dusek agrees to 
honor draft for three-fourths value 
against bill of lading, “balance to be 
remitted upon receipt of butter.” In 
accordance with this contract, four 
shipments were made to Dusek in 
June and July, 1913,:the drafts were 
duly paid, but no part of the remain- 


ing 25% has been paid to date, 
amounting to $553. 

Dusek now claims that “they did not 
purchase this butter at a specific price 
of 25 cents a pound, nor any other spe- 
cific price, but accepted if on a basis 
of price to be determined by market 
conditions and scoring of the _ butter. 


This butter was badly off in color and 
quality. It was sweet butter, unsalted, 
and for some reason, perhaps Heat, it 
was badly discolored and strong in 


flavor [It is still in storage, and Dusek 
would be glad to turn it over to the 
shipper if he will refund the difference 
between what they paid him and what 
it would bring on the market today. 


They advanced the sum they did in ex- 
pectation of a higher market, buf in- 
stead the market has never since been 
as high, and today he conld not get 
more than 19 cents for the product. 
Dusek also wrote shipper March 6, 
1914: “Owing to the poor quality of 
this butter, we were unable to sell it, 


and were forced to place it in cold 
storage, where it: now is We would 
like vefy much to have you refund the 
amount of money advanced you on this 


butter, and we will turn it back to you, 
for we will be unable to dispose of it.” 


Shipper shows that the Elgin mar- 
ket at the time of his shipments was 


quoted at 26 cents, and as- Dusek 
agreed to pay 1 cent under Elgin, 
shipper claims 25 cents net. Dusek 
replies : 


There is only one way to settle mat- 
ters of this kind, and we will relish 
am opportunity of showing just who is 


entitled te damages in this case. [f our 
butter market were 50 cents a pound, 
it would mot have any bearing upon 


these four shipments.” 

Now, if Dusek & Co meant to han- 
@le this stuff on commission, their 
letter of February 8, 1913, should 
have so stated. Upon its face that 
proposition was an outright sale, but 
if there is any other evidence to prove 
to the contrary, it will doubtless come 
out in court. [t will be of interest 
tc every producer, shipper and com- 
mission merchant to have this case 
tried out on its merits. 


Duty of Merchant and Shipper 

The honest commission merchant 
fs not responsible for the course of 
the market. If he receives merchan- 
dise under a contract or understand- 
ing whereby he is to sell it upon 
commission, it is his duty to sell it to 
the best advantage, collect for it, and 
remit promptly to the owner. 

Tf the merchandise is a perishable 
article, like sweet butter. whose value 
depends upon its prompt consump- 
tion and which may deteriorate if put 
in storage, it is the commission: mer- 
chant’s duty to use reasonable judg- 
ment to effect a sale at a time and 
at a price which will afford the best 
possible return to the ghippe? under 
the conditions then prevailing. Even 
if the sweet butter were received un- 
der a contract to be sold on commis- 
sion, and then were put in storage to 
be held indefinitely for a higher mar- 
ket without owner's consent, and then 








the market goes away down, even in 


. 
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BUREAU 





this case, the court might hold that 
the commission merchant did not use 
due care, because he was holding a 
perishable article. 

This is one reason why law, cus- 
tom and experience lead commission 
merchants to sell perishable produce, 
such as fresh fruits, vegatables, ber- 
ries, etc, for what they will bring on 
the market within a day 
their arrival, rather than run the ris« 
of deterioration in quality, as well as 
the risk of price fluctuations, by hold- 


‘ing for some days, weeks, or longer. 
But where the merchant makes a 


contract to purchase goods outright 
at a specified price, the merchant 
should live up to his contract or 
suffer the penalties the law imposes. 
In this case the merchants, Dusek & 
Co, express their ability to establish 
that they are “not in debt to the 
shipper, hut quite the contrary.” 
However, that point may be decided 
by the courts, and it is for just such 
matters that the courts are provided 
this case teaches the following les- 
sons: 
Important Lessons Taught 

1. Both shippers and _ receivers 
should have a specific understanding 
in advance of any transaction as to 
the precise terms of the deal, ant 
particularly whether it is an outright 
sale, or whether the goods are to be 
sold on commission. 

2. Tf it is a commission transac- 
tion, it is to the interest of both par- 
ties likewise to have it specifically un- 
derstood whether the commission 
merchant is to use solely his best 
judgement as to whether to hold or 
sell at a certain price under the cgn- 
ditions which may be existing in the 
market at that moment, or whether 
the merchant is to share this respon- 
sibility with shipper or producer, and 
if so, to what extent. 

3. In either case, producers ani 
shippers should do husiness only with 
responsible parties who will do as 
they agree, both parties taking care 
to Rave the agreement so clearly de- 
fined that under no circumstances 
can any controversy arise as to its in- 
terpretation. 


Fight Against Farmers’ Bank 

The rate of interest here is 12 to 60%, 
averaging 24%.,. Our farmers got sick 
of this, 125 of them who are worth over 
a million dollars subseribed $25,000 cash 
to the capital of a farmers’ national 
bank, and applied to Washington for 
a charter under the federal bank act. 
The application was accepted and we 
were given 60 days to raise the money. 
But as soon as the other banks found 
that the farmers meant business, they 
got busy, and our charter has been held 
up. We sent on to Washington a pe- 
tition with 500 signatures of farmers 
and taxpayers in behalf of this bank, 
and will forward as many more signa- 
tures. Can’t you _ help us get justice? 
Won't your President Myrick take hold 
for us, as he knows all about this sub- 
ject?—IJ. W. Fimple, Roger Mills Coun- 
ty, Okla. 

Instantly upon receiving this let- 

ter we took the matter up formally 
with the Hon John Skelton Williams, 
comptroller of the currency, request- 
ing to be advised as to the represen- 
tations made by Congressman Scott 
Ferris of that district, or by the 
banking inspector, or by others, 
which have caused this charter to he 
held up temporarily, and urged that 
the applicants be given ample oppor- 
tunity to present their side. 
*' We also, wrote Congressman Scoft 
Ferris asking the reasons for his op- 
position to the farmers’ efforts to 
help themselves. We also asked one 
of the senators from Oklahoma, Hon 
T. P. Gore, to liook into this matter 
and see where the trouble lies. 

Our faith is that if all the facts 
are properly placed before the comp- 
troller, the charter will be granted. 
If responsible farmers put up the 
money for a bank under the federal 
law, they are just as much entitled 
to have it as is any other class of 
men. Many national banks owned in 
part or entirely by farmers are oper- 
ating successfully. Such efforts should 
be encouraged instead of discour- 
aged. Farmers are not asking for 
any privileges or special favors, but 
they are entitled to justice and must 
receive it. Where necessary, existing 
banks need to be taught that they 





or two of - 


Ze. the farmer's busi. 
goak” him to any extent 
they please. The farmers of America 
will watch this partieular case with 
keen. interest, and if’ this ‘farmers’ na- 
tional bank is denied a charter, they 
will want to know why. “ 
* 


With the New Books 





MANAGEMENT AND FEEDING oF SHEEP 
By Prof Shaw. Iilustrated. 51,xx 
inches, 471 pages. Cloth. Orange 
Judd company. Net $2. - 


No more notable contribution to 
agricultural literature has appeared 
in years than this new book by Prof 
Shaw on Feeding and Management 
of Sheep. There have been excellent 
works on sheep written, but in none 
of these has the discussion been con- 
fined to feeding and management. 
The details of breeds and 
have heretofore had right of way- 
but after all, it is the problems of 
feeding and managing that are of 
greatest importance. The author has 
discussed these subjects with a great 
fullness and comprehensiveness and 
has given every sheep man a guid: 
of incalculable value. The author 
himself is a flockmaster of long ex- 
perience, and therefore writes not 
only from what he has absorbed 
a lifetime of observation, but by 
lifetime of actual work with sheep 
in the fields, barns and feed t 

Among the many interesting chap- 
‘ters may be mentioned the following: 
Lambs from birth until weaned 
Feeding and care of breeding ewes. 
Feeding and care of rams. Fatten 
ing sheep. Wild grazing. Fatter 
sheep and lambs in winter. Wash- 
ing and shearing sheep. Growing and 
fitting sheep for exhibition. Water 
and salt for sheep. Shelter for sheep, 
Summer and winter. Disposing of and 


breeding 








marketing sheep. Protecting s 
from dogs and wolves. Common ail- 
ments of sheep. Dipping for ticks 


and scabs. Establishing a fiock 


improving it. 


Skim Milk for Growing Birds 
BERTHA WILSON, SIMPSON COUNTY, KY 

In spring and early summer, when 
skim milk is most abundant, I find it 
good to feed to growing fowls. ig 
a tiesh and muscle-producing food in 
a form readily taken up ‘by the s 
tem. Very little of the food value of 
the milk is lost in skimming, as the 
cream is mostly fat. The most 
able part is the cheesy matter left in 
the milk. This tends to produce a 
healthy -and vigorous’ growth. if 
mere farmers could be induce to 
feed all the skim milk they could 
spare to the young fowls it surely 
would result in ‘their financial “n- 
efit. 

I find a good feed for the chicks 
is to take two parts boiled potat 
ohe part corn meal, one part ground 
oats, and mix to a thick dough with 
skim milk. Chicks fed on this dict 
will eat considerably more than when 





fed on grain alone. As everybody 
knows, the more you can get a chick 
to eat the faster it will grow and be 
ready for the table or for market, 


and no finer meat can be found. 

I also find that keeping plenty of 
the milk before all the fowls is 4 
good plan. But I never forget that 
the vessels containing the milk should 
be thoroughly scalded every day to 


keep them sanitary. This is ve ni- 
portant. 

In these times of high-price: Ir- 
keys I also feel liberally rewarded 


when I give my turks their full share 
of milk. By soaking baked corn mei! 
in milk and feeding it to the ¥ ung 
turks at least four times a day. i 
is surprising how rapid and uniform 
their growth is. 





Tackling the Marketing Problem— 
With the idea of helping the farme«™ 


of his territory to get better prves 
for their apples, potatoes and other 
produce, E. J. Macy, agricultur's! of 
Montg6mery county, Kan, has eee 
keeping a list of the amount ea: h had 
for sale, and has tried to spread this 
information’ among possible buyers 
He hopes gradually to get tow rd 
some sort of solution of the probiem 
of getting the goods directly fron = 
producer to the retail dealer, °° * 
least to the region where there s+ 4 
good demand. “Our. work increases 
each month,” says Mr Macy, “and te 
hostile attitude that some of '™° 
farmers had in the beginnin® be 


changing to quietness and then 
support. 
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Butter and Egg Market Vagaries 

Egg dealers last summer and early 
this spring made “velvet’ profits. 
But in butter the past season condi- 
tions were different. Nobody, not 
even the consumer, is around thank- 
ing those. who took a chance in stor- 
ing creamery butter last June; they 
stored so much that the price failed 
to rise very high the past winter, 
and large quantities of the. stored 
product have sold at a loss. Butter 
losses to speculators undoubtedly have 
been heavy.’ Butter recently sold up- 
en the Chicago market at 18 to 19 
eents, which cost the holder 27% 
eents last June. 

Just now the egg dealers are. liter- 
ally taking a “Chinaman’'s chance.” 
Eggs from China continue to arrive 
in liberal numbers in the various mar- 
kets of the United States and Can- 
ada. Recently a couple of cars ar- 
rived at Montreal, and these eggs 
were said to be in good condition. 
But the “yellow peril’ eggs will not 
make much of an impression in Chi- 
eago unless they arrive in better con- 


dition than a recent shipment in 
which breakage was heavy and stock 
in poor condition. With improved 


service from the orient via Panama 
eanal, the east and west can be 
reached within two or four weeks 
from the time the eggs are laid. 
Eggs the first of April were going 
into storage in and near Chicago cost- 
ing about 18 cents per dozen. All the 
talk of the changed condition in the 
importing of eggs does not seem.to 
faze these egg speculators, as prices 
are now even higher than ruled last 


year. 


Neglected Orchard Made to Pay 


y, A. TEFET, CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, N Y 

Some years ago we moved on to a 
small farm we had purchased. On 
it was an orchard consisting of 15 
apple trees and 12 peach trees. The 
previous owners had fenced this or- 
ehard and used it as a sort of corral 





and feed yard for their live s‘ock, 
with the result that the trees were 
almost ruined and yielded no fruit. 


Two of the apple trees and four of the 
peach trees afterward died from in- 
juries received from the stock, and 
others had to have several iarge 
limbs cut off on account of similar 
injuries. As at that time we had had 
no experience with fruit trees we 
allowed them to shift for themselves 
the first: year, except that the ground 
around them was thoroughly plowed 
under as fertilizer. We harvested a 
few apples, but a late frost had de- 
stroyed all the peaches. 

The. second year the trees were 
pruned lightly in March. As the 
practice of our neighbors was to let 
their trees alone, we were a little 
afraid of damaging ours by too much 
pruning, so we cut out only the water 
sprouts and the dead and dying limbs. 
The ground was plowed and harrowed 
and potatoes were planted between 
the trees. We took great care ‘hat 
the trees were not injured by horses 
when the ground was being worked, 
a short doubletree being used so as 
to get as close in to them as possible, 
This second year a fair crop of ap- 
ples and a very few peaches were 
harvested, but a good percentage of 
the crop was:injured by worms. Sqme 
of the apples were small and lacked 
800d color because the limbs were too 
thick. 

The next winter we commenced to 
Sather and study literature on or- 
chard work. Early the following 
March the trees were given the first 
real pruning they had ever had, al- 
though they were probably 10 or 12 
years old. All branches were sawed 
as closely as possible,. care being 
taken not to let the limb that was 
being sawed break and “skin” the 
tree. After the limbs had been cut 
off all wounds over an inch in 
diameter were given a heavy coat of 
Paint to keep them from “bleeding.” 
When the pruning was over it looked 
to my inexperienced eyes as though I 
had cut away the greater part of my 
trees, and for a while I thought that 
Perhaps I had ruined my orcrd 
fompletely, but my fears were dis- 
Pelled as soon as the leaves came out. 

e trees looked much better than 
they had looked before and showed no 

results of any kind. They seemed 
as large as ever, grew better and 


COMMERCIAL. 


_ again. 


: 


looked neat and well-balanced. After 
pruning, the ground was again sown 
tc cowpeas, which were later cut for 
he. 

As soon as blossoms fell from the 
tees they were sprayed with bordeaux 
by means of a barrel pump. Three 
treatments in all were given. Frost 
again injured the peaches, but the 
apple trees were loaded with fruit. 
‘Instead of thining these we allowed 
them to grow until the good housv- 
wife said that she could use them for 
a kind of sauce, as well as for pies, 
jelly and a sort of apple butter. In 
some or all of these forms we had 
apples on the table three times a day 
for most of the summer, and when 
harvest time came the trees had all 
they could hold of nice, large, sound 
apples of a good color. 

Trees in neighboring orchards have 
had irregular crops of more or less 
knotty, wormy apples during these 
three years. Most of the trees have 
never had any pruning, and little or 
no cultivation is the general rule. 
Weeds and tall grass nearly waist- 
high prevail in the early summer, and 
stock is then turned into the orchard 
to clean up. Spraying and thinning 
fruit are unknown. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that several of our 
néighbors have concluded that fruit 
trees don’t pay. 

The fourth year we followed the 
same plan used the third year, be- 
sides setting out 25 new trees. Both 
apple and peach trees carry all the 
fruit the limbs will hold, although it 
seems to me that dry weather is hav- 
ing considerable effect on the size of 
the fruit. Instead of cowpeas the 
ground was again planted to pota- 
toes. This cropping of the ground is 
not according to the instructions I 
have read, but my trees are doing 
well and the ground is kept clean. 





Best Packages ler Parcel Post 


In American Agriculturist of Feb- 
ruary 7 was a page devoted to pack- 
ages for shipping eggs to market. 
Among the styles illustrated were 
several of corrugated paper. Such 
boxes when first put out were more 
satisfactory than even their makers 
had hoped they would be. Since they 
have now passed the experimental 
‘stage and since their slight defects 
have been corrected they are now be- 
fore the public as the most satisfac- 


tory carrier of small quantities of 
eggs—say, of one to six or eight 
dozen. 


Corrugated boxes are useful for a 
great variety of other materials. 
They have proved eminenily satisfac- 
tory for shipping butter, fruit, vege- 
tables, and other farm products di- 
rect from the farm to consumers. 
For such purposes they are far bet- 
ter than ordinary pasteboard or even 
wooden boxes, begause cheaper and 
lighter, and because they carry their 
contents more safely and_ surely. 
Moreover, they can be “knocked 
down” and returned by mail at trif- 
ling cost to be used over and over 
The article referred to above 
discusses only the general principles 
of packages as relating to egg ship- 
ments. What is said applies even 
more forcibly to other lines of prod- 
uce because such things, being less 
perishable, will ship even better. 


Selling Farm Products by Sample 
‘WALTER JACK, ASHTABULA COUNTY, 0 


While some small business men are 
worrying over prospects because of 
parcel post, it is up to the farmer to 
make the most of this good thing. 
Every business house of importance 
has goods from which it sends sam- 
and manufacturers and adver- 





ples, 
tisers in many lines are doing it. 
Last spring I received sample of 


fencing with check to pay for acid 
to test the efficiency of the gal- 
vanizing. 

The farmer can make use of the 
same system. We tried it, and the 
plan works. T have several stacks of 
hay of mixed timothy and clover. I 
find dealers are anxious for largely 
timothy, and when mixed they do not 
want to exceed one-third clover. T 
was anxious about the hay, but 
@oubtful about the mixture making 
good on the city market. Rather 
than to bale up a carload, ship it, 
and then run my nose in a noose, I 
went to the stacks. pulled from them 
fair samples of the hay, secured from 
these sufficient to fill a flower box, 
such as greenhouse men uée for pack- 
ing cut flowers, and inclosed with a 





sample of the hay 2 sample of the 
straw. It was mailed to a prospective 


7 


dealer for the firm's consideration. A 
letter accompanied it stating that the 
sample was fair, it might run more 
clover in some bales and less in oth- 
ers. It is sufficient to say that the 
hay made good with the dealer, and 
they notified me as to the time and 
method of shipping. 

The mailing of the sample by par- 
cel post cost but 6 cents. We buy 
seed of our seed houses on sample, 
then why not sell hay, straw, honey, 
and a hundred and one other things 
by sample? It is just a part of the 
business game applied to farming. 

Fever Medicine—H. L. S., Pennsyl- 
vania, wants to know what the best 
fever medicine is for a horse. A 
fever medicine that would be efficient 
in.one disease might not work well 
in another, so you see it would not be 
wise to give the same remedy for alli 
fevers. For fevers arising from cold 
or exposure, in the early stages, a dose 
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or two of the following two or three 
hours apart w'll work well: A half 
ounce of sweet epirits of niter and 
two ounces of liquid ammonia acetate 
in a half pint of water. For a mild 
remedy use a half ounce of saltpeter 
and two ounces of epsom salts. dis- 
solved in drinking water three or four 
times a day. 


Lice on Cattle—G. B. S., Pennsyl- 
vania, purchased a cow last fall that 
was infested with lice; now his en- 
tire herd is lousy and common reme- 
dies fail to drive them out. At this 
season of the year it is not adviSable 
to use anything of a moist or oily 
nature over large areas because of the 
liability to take cold. If, after a thor- 
ough trial, a good lice powder fails, 
the only thing. to do is to wait for 
warmer weather and apply well all 
over them a 2 or 3% solution of creo- 
lin or some of the common dips; or 
better, use kerosene emulsion. Feeda 
little sulphur in feed, keep them clean 
and disinfect the stable thoroughly. 


-_ J 
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with a sharp jerk. 


cause of these troubles. 





molasses. 


packages. 


and sugar added to taste. 


Postum know 





If Coffee 
Don’t Agree 


Much of today’s nervousness, indigestion, lan- 
guor, kidney and liver trouble, come from indiscre- 
tions in eating and drinking, so commonplace that 
they are seldom considered till Nature pulls one up 


More often than is suspected, coffee is the 


A simple, easy way to discover the real cause 
and relieve one’s self of a lot of discomfort is to quit 
coffee for ten days and try 


POSTUM 


This beverage contains none of the coffee drugs 
(caffeine, tannin, etc.) which are responsible for 
many human ailments, big and little. 
food-drink made from prime wheat and a bit of 
It is pure and contains only the whole- 
some goodness of the grain. 


Postum comes in two forms: 
Regular Postum—must be boiled. 
Instant Postum—a soluble form. A teaspoon- 


ful stirred in a cup of hot water dissolves quickly 
and makes a most delightful beverage, with cream 


The cost per cup of both kinds is about the same. 


Thousands who have changed from coffee to 


“There’s a Reason” 


Grocers everywhere sell Postum. 





Postum is a 


15cand25c 4 


30c and 50c tins. 















pent farm buildings. 


"S full of valuable information on ensilage and de- 
scribes the silo that preserves it in a fresh, sweet and 
succulent condition right down to the last forkful. The 


NATCO IMPERISHABLE SILO 
is built of hollow blocks of vitrified clay. Each layer reinforced 
with continuous stee! bands. There are no staves to warp, shrink 
or split. No hoops to tighten. Norepairs or painting. Any mason 
can erect a Natco Imperishable Silo and it lasts for generations. 
A monument to your good judgment and an asset to your perma- 


° Send today for this book . 
Write for Free Silo Book and learn why the Nat 

Imperishable Silo is better and more economical! in the . 
run. Ask for Catalog 


H. 
NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. 
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Meal 


| ‘evaporaTep PORTO RICO CANE MOLASSES 
(WITH 16% SPHAGNUM MOSS) 


PACKED IN 100 LB. BAGS | 











An economical, highly nutritious, wholesome and palatable feed. 


It aids digestion, and as part of the daily ration of the horse, 
will increase the weight and muscular energy, prevent colic, 
eradicate worms and grow a glossy coat. 

When fed to cows, it puts the animals in splendid condition, and 
increases the flow of milk. Steers and pigs fatten rapidly when 
fed Xtra-Vim Meal. 


We eliminate all waste and needless expense, and the undesirable 
features connected with feeding liquid molasses shipped in barrels. 


Our Pure Cane Molasses is transported entirely in bulk from 
Fis econ in Porto Rico to our Boston plant. 

his economy in. transportation is reflected 

in our unusually low pnice’for this high grade 


efficient feed. 


. Write us for literature and prices. 


Xtravim Molasses 


bag Feed Co. 


; one ses Dept. A, 26 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 











95 AND UPWARD 


SENT ON TRIAL 


~ AMERICAN 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


giving splendid sat- 

Thousands In Use isfaction justifies 

your investigating our wofderful offer to 

urnish a new, well made, easy run- 

1 eget iz cleaned, perfect skimming separator for only $15.95. Skims one 

minute, warm orcold. Makes thick or thin cream. Different from 

is vs hens which illustrates our low priced large capacity machines. The bowl 
a sanitary marvel and embodies all our latest improvements. 


e Our Twenty-Year Guarantee Protects You 


-Our syetertully y low prices and high quality on all sizes and generous terms of 
your dairy is large or small, or if you have am o/d separator of any 
caged oy - Fn Sonn fos not t fail to get our great offer. Our richly Jlustrated catalog, sent free & 
enor ha west, is the m and book on Cream Separators issued by 
concern in world. Western orders filled. Baar Western Write today for our catalog 
oe see for yoursel? what a big money saving proposition we will make you. Address, 


. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 1052 Bainbridge, N. Y. 
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ABORTION IN CATTLE 


PREVENTED AND CURED PERMANENTLY 
YOUR COWS MADE PROMPT. RECULAR BREEDERS BY 


STERILOID 


STOPF S ALVES 
TREATMENT : If Steriloid ‘e L~ 5 at the first sign of abortion the cow will zo 
her ss time and have 2 healthy calf.. If your cows or heifers do not come in 
fail to get with calf, use Steriloid. Cows get with calf after only one me treatment. Write today for FREE 
It explains the and wg ge Abortion an tells how to eure Abortion, and make your cows 
breeders with . Also contains letters from breeders oad have used Sterilotd successfully. 
We will refund mone iS se cuse when STERILOID FAILS 
to make good, 81. Mailed Postpaid, in plain wrapper, 


DY COMPANY Dept.8, 300-408 Columbus Ave., NEW YORK CITY. Reference—Colonial Bank 
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Clover Good for Hogs 

It is my intention to raise hogs, feed- 
ing them some corn daily and giving 
them clover pasture during a good part 
of the year, in order to properly bal- 
ance the ration. In the fall I expect to 
have a separate piece of corn with crim- 
son clover. sown in it, where I will turn 
the hogs, thus letting them fatten them- 
selves feeding on the corn and _ clover. 
Would this not be a simple and prac- 
ticable method of producing pork?—IT. 
G., Jr, Smyth County, Va. 

Crimson clover is all right for 
grazing hogs. By feeding corn daily 
and giving them a sufficient amount 
of grazing on clover, there is no rea- 
son why cheap pork shouldn’t be pro- 
duced. By sowing crimson clover in 
with the corn at the last cultivation 
in your section, it is probable that 
the clover would be large enough for 
grazing by late fall. It will not be 
advisable to turn the hogs on this 
clover until it has gotten to be some 
size. I am of the opinion that you 
would find it desirable in growing 
hogs for pork production to plant a 
few peanuts, chufas, soy beans, cow- 
peas or some other similar crop. It 
is doubtful if there is anything that 
will enable you to produce cheaper 
pork than the using of peanuts as 
part feed for the hogs. Just let them 
gather the nuts themselves. 





The Home Skimming Station 
Cc. F. MYER, OTSEGO COUNTY, N ¥ 

Unpretentious little skimming sta- 
tions accommodate many communi- 
ties too far distant for convenient ac- 
cess to large central plants) Man- 
agement varies with conditions in 
different places, but the following 
statements give a fair idea of* the 
work aceomplished- by this class of 
receiving stations. The milk as de- 
livered is weighed and test samples 
taken, then it is passed through a 
separator and each patron may take 
his share of skim milk home, or he 
may leave it, receiving credit for it. 
The milk is valued according to a 
composite test made _ twice each 
month. Twelve per cent of weight 
is allowed extra for overrun. Pay- 
ment is made for butter fat as thus 
ascertained. Some of the companies 
pay 2. cents above highest -market 
quotations of creamery butter, de- 
ducting therefrom 3 cents a pound for 
making. 

Some patrons separate their milk 
at home, delivering only cream. 
Sometimes the companies controlling 
these stations buy whole milk by the 
100 pounds, paying Borden price or 
regular price of the nearest com- 
peting company, Wut they will not al- 
low such patrons to have skim milk 
at any price. The cream is either 
taken to a central creamery to be 
made into butter, or is drawn to a 
railway station to be shipped to some 
city. The skim milk is manufactured- 
into some marketable product, as pot 
cheese or casein. When cream is sent 
to any city, patrons become subject 
to the board of health regulations of 
that ‘city. 

These stations help to equalize the 
local milk supply, turning a large 
amount of milk directly into manu- 
factured products, checking a possi- 
ble overloading of concerns shipping 
whole milk. Very high testing milk 
has found a better outlet directly at 
creameries or indirectly through these 
little stations than at regular shipping 
plants. One dairyman milking about 
35 Jersey cows with average test 
above 5% kept account of his weights. 
For one month he said that his milk 
held $55 more value for him by sell- 
ing separated cream than if he had 
sold entire milk at the regular price. 
The reverse has in many instances 
proved quite as true of milk testing 
4% or less. Such milk sold entire by 
the 100 pounds is more profitable than 
when separated, at least so long as 
prices remain nearly as they have 
been. 

Edward Van Alstyne said at 
a recent institute that butter at 40 
cents a pound is about equal to milk 
at $2 a 100 pounds. -He also said that 
it does not pay to separate milk and 
sell the cream from milk testing be- 
low 5%. He lives only about 130 
miles from New York city, so Tt think 
if-that rule holds in his section prob- 
ably 4.5. mitk may be ‘all right here. 
as whole milk is lower in this zone 
than where Mr Van Alstyne lives. ” 

< 





Patterned after @ 
the great world 
spinning on its 
axis, the revoly- 
ing bow! of the 
TUBULAR 
has no fixed 
shaft and no 
fixed bearing. 
It is suspended 
by a flexible 
steel spindle, 
its weight being borne by a | 
resilient ball bearing, permitting 
the bow! to run practically without 
rocking, with ease, smoothness and 
precision. Increases the centrifuga! 
force without increasing the speed. 
The TUBULAR skims close, is 
easily and quickly cleaned, is built 
sturdily in all of its few parts. All 
gears are enclosed. It is con- 
structed to afford a lifetime of 
durability and consumes little oil. 
Its suspension is natural aid is not 
eccentric to its center of gravity. 


SHARPLES 


MILKER 


The MILKER is in 
daily use under all 
widely varying con- 
ditions in dairies of 
different classes, in 
all dairying sections 
ofthe United States 
and Canada. The 
teat cup with the 
upward squeeze is 
almost human ia its 
ability to adapt it- 
self to the proper 
way of milking cows | 
of different temper- 
aments. The fresh and heavy 
milker, the hard milker, the holc- 
up milker—all are milked as they 
should be milked. 

The SEPARATOR CATALOG and the 
MILKER BOOK give full details re- 


garding the construction and utility of 
these dependable SHARPLES products. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Kansas City San Francisco 
Minneapolis Omaha Portland, Ors. 
Dallas Toronto Winnipeg 


Agencies Everywhere 
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“Licks the Bucket Clean’. 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


As good as New Milk at half the Cost. 


ve 
100 pounds makes 100 gallons of Perfert 
Milk Substitute. 
Send for pamphlet, “How to Raise Calves 
Cheaply and Successfully Without Milk.” 
At your Dealers or 


BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL FACTORY 
WAUKEGAN 








Fully ten thousand horses 
are cured every year with 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


many of them are bad old cases 

led doctors have aban- 

\. and simple; ae experience 
no cutting to 


ust a 
ution every fifth ees our 

money refunded if it ae ” tails, 
panene thirty days, leaving the 
sound and smocth.. Valuabie in 


2 and f full particulars given ia 


Best veterinary for farmers: 1% 
py = eg Copy mailed free. 
221 Te Chicacc. 
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Inspector Answers Questions 


At the recent meeting-of Gov 
milk commission in Water- 
Y, Dr Frank J. Loomis, milk 
inspector of the city, an- 
estions concerning milk - 
j Though occupied in this 
ee for three years he is still unpre- 
ed to say whether state or munici- 
| inspection or supervision is the 
more practical and desirable, The fol- 
jowing points are condensed from the 
answers her gave to questions before 
the commission. 

[ think there should be some super- 
yision of milk of all dairies along rea- 
jnable and just lines, also rigorous 
supervision of all other phases of the 
milk supply. Such inspection should 
not be limited to the primary sources 
of milk, but should be extended to all 
products such as butter and 
Esheese. The healthy and sanitary con- 
jitions of the dairies should be looked 
after by competent authority, but the 
wansportation and the consuming de- 

rtments of the business should also 
be under inspection: 

I presume much of the milk re- 
jected as not coming up to the stand- 
ard of Watertown is shipped elsewhere 
and sold or used to make other milk 
products. This is all the more likely 
Mo occur when the other milk_products, 
This is all the more likely to occur 
when the standards of various cities 
differ so that a low grade of milk can 
be shipped to one place after being re- 
jected by another. So far as the state 
line is concerned I believe a uniform 
gystem for inspection would work well 
with a uniform law covering the entire 
state. If a national question, however, 
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herds. I certainly am in favor of physi- 
cal examination as well as tuberculin 
tests of herds. 

Statewide inspection of farms and 
eattle might work better than munici- 
pal inspections under local regulations, 
but it, is such a big job that I believe 
better work would be accomplished if 
cities and towns would co-operate. In 
my opinion a very large majority of 
the producers in the Watertown sec- 
tion are willing’ to conform with ail 
reasonable regulations or suggestions 
to do what they betieve wiil tend to 
produce better and cleaner milk. 
Many Producers Overpaid for Milk 

Milk should certainly be graded. [I 
think it should be sold on a quality 
basis, pure and simple. A man should 
be paid for the value he furnishes, not 
the quantity. I believe the best plan 
would be to grade all safe and clean 
milk as excellent; any questionable 
milk should be rated lower. I also be- 
lieve that best results are obtained 
from thorough laboratory tests; that 
there is no better way to ascertain 
whether or not milk is safer than a 
thorough analysis. If milk has been 
carefully produced and ‘handled prop- 
ly we know just what to expect from 
laboratory tests. Milk sold in Water- 
town is graded, but unfortunately is 
sdld at one price. 

Much of the poorer quality of milk 
is dipped out of cans and sold to the 
less wealthy_householders, although I 
believe a majority of the producers 
who furnish milk for Watertown en- 
deavor to send only the best quality 
obtainable and to comply with reason- 
able sanitary conditions. There is really 
no incentive for such effort so long as 
various grades of milk sell for the 

















there could be. no general rule for 
tlimatic conditions would vary in dif- 
ferent sections. National rules, how- 
fer, would govern only when ship- 
ments of milk come under the inter- 
te commerce act. 
Inspection Should Be Uniform 
Inspection should not be subjected 
to the caprices of various inspectors. 
Ne sole object of inspection should 
the production of a clean, sanitary 
milk supply. I do not know just what 
buld be the best system, but person- 
ally I would suggest more uniformity 
the score cards used in various lo- 
alities, At present there is a wide 
ifference in the work of scoring milk. 
pt course, no two inspectors ever work 
mactly alike; but the system for scor- 
mg should be so arranged that there 
li be very little variation. The rules 
Scoring should not necessarily be 
uniform throughout the state, Condi- 
“ons in New York city and Watertown 
e naturally different There could 
more uniformity, however, as re- 
ds the scoring of supplies in the 
nds of producers. 
A combination of state and rural in- 
bection I think would be good. In- 
ection, if properly performed, re- 
“te8 80 much work that it seems to 
the state should aid, but I think 
. tif there is any such co-operation 
nding to the work of inspection In 
Pe cuons it would be difficult to get 
n to carry out the work; there are 
many small places now where in- 
“ is necessary that the work is 
. eped for lack of funds.. I be- 
iat there should be a stat» law or 
Tura) aid for inspection in extreme 
Dmuch vanities from which comes 
ould of the milk supply. This law 
_ extend also to the inspection of 
B Pply for butter and cheese. 
Sutter and cheese are purely com- 
ber oo tucts so local inspection 
" an state Inspection might be 
y. Such inspection should be 
by some state official or set 
. Possibly it should also 
_ * © inspection of the producing 

















































Local Milk Shipping Station 


same price. The only possible incen- 
tive would be the desire to the pro- 
ducer to have his supply score as high 
as possible. 

So far as Watertown milk supplies 
are concerned I believe that a great 
many of the producers are being over- 
paid, and will continue to receive more 
than their due until milk is sold at 
prices which conform to proper 
grading. 

If all milk were pasteurized it would 
necessitate a very large amount of 
supervision over the places where such 
work is done, and yet the product thus 
treated would not in my opinion be 
safe unless it were properly handled 
after such treatment. Germs are un- 
aoubtediy killed when milk is treated 
at a temperature of 140 degrees for 20 
minutes, but after it has been so treat- 
éd there is nothing to show the con- 
sumer how old the milk is when it 
reaches him. 





Removing Whey from Curd—When 
the pieces of curd are contracted 
to less than ohne-alf their original 
size remove the curd. The pieces 
should be firm and rubber-like, 
so that when a mass of curd is 
pressed between the hands and sud- 
denly freed from pressure the pieces 
should fall apart at once. A third 
method is that when firm the curds 
should show threads 44 of an inch 
long when rubbed on a clean hot iron. 
Probably the most accurate rule is to 
have 0.24 to three-tenths per cent of 
acidity in the whey when it runs from 
the curd. 

Philadelphia Wholesale Milk—The 
executive committee of the Interstate 
milk producers’ association has fixed 
the wholesale price of April milk in 
Philadelphia at 4% cents per quart 
until further notice. 


Wake Up—lIf ambition is the main- 
spring of human clockwork, will 
someone please tell us how to wind 
tt up? 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


SAVES 
over any other 
separator or 
creaming system 


Quantity of cream that no other separator will recover com- 
pletely, particularly under the harder conditions of every day use. 


Quality of cream as evidenced by De Laval butter always 
scoring highest in every important contest. 





Labor in every way over any gravity system, and also over 
any other separator, by turning easier, being simpler, easier to 
clean and requiring no adjustment. 


Time by hours over any gravity 
system, and as well over any other sepa- 
rator by reason of greater capacity and 
the same reasons that save labor. 


Cost since while a De Laval Cream 
Separator may cost a little more than a 
poor one to begin with . 
it will: last from ten to 
twenty years, while other 
separators wear out and 
require to be replaced in 
from one to five years. 


Profit in more and 
better cream, with less 
labor and effort, every 
time milk is put through 
the machinef twice a day, 
or 730 times a year for 
every year the separator 
lasts. 






Satisfaction, 
which is no small con- 
sideration, and can only 
come from knowing you 
have the best separator, 
with which you are sure you are at all times accomplishing the 
best possible results. 





Easily provem—these are all facts capable of easy dem- 
onstration and proof to any user or intending buyer of a cream 
separator. Every De Laval agent is glad of a chance to prove 
them by a De Laval machine itself—without the slightest obliga- 
tion on your part unless entirely satisfied. 









If you don’t know the nearest De Laval agent, 
simply address the nearest main office as below. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 29 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 
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the oiling of machinery, 





Trademark Registered United States Patent OMice 
WEEKLY 

Matered ot postofice at Springfield, Mass., as sevond-clnse mall matter. 
Established 1842 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY ty Orange Judd Company, 
headquarters 315 rons Avenue in thé borough of 
‘ork © as oe Herbert ens. 
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SUBSCRIPTION = ange 2 
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shows time your subscription is paid. Ape 
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sure to give their old as well as their new address. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Fifty cents per agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertiqn. 


OUR GUARANTER—With eacli subscriber to 
American Agrieulturist we positively guarantee dur- 
ing the period his paid-in-advance subscription. 
that no advertisement is allowed in our columns unless 
we believe that any subscriber can safely do business 
with the advertiser, and we agree to make goo! any 
loss which any such subscriber may sustain trusting 

such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
pulcdier, bat we do not wulertake to adjust trifling 
differences a> subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. Neither will we be responsible for claims 
against persons adjudicated bankrupt, or whose estates 
are in a receiver's hands, or against whom bankruptcy 
or receivership proceedings are pending. To take ad- 
vantage of this guarantee, written complaint must be 
made to the publishers within one week from date 
of any unsatisfactory transaction, with proofs of the 
awirdie and loss, and within one month from the 
date when the advertisement appeared, and the sub- 
must prove that in writing to the advertiser 

he said: 

“| _, W od adv. 

hdreutte 
Always address our NEW YORK City headquarters. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
318 Fourth Avenue Peeples Gas Buliding 
CHARLES WM. BURKETT, Editor 
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County Improvement Leagues 


No movement for rural. uplift 
ever caught the popular fancy more 
strongly than these eounty improve- 
ment farm leagues. The $10,000 
soon available to each state through 
the new Lever bilb is likely to give 
the movement still further impetus. 





That backed by state funds, county 
and town funds, as well as sums 
available from membership itself, 


makes a sizable budget to accom- 
plish something. 

- So far two distinct types of organ- 
ization are apparent.’ One, as in 
Hampden county, Mass, is an effort 
to spread over the entire county in 
all the activities relating to country 
life, such as moral, religious, recrea~ 
tional, civic, educational and agricul- 
tural advancement. 

The second is more. restrictive. 
Only a portion of the county is cov- 
ered at first, and this with strict ref- 
erence to improved methods of agri- 
culture. The farmers who are a suc- 
eess are picked out and made the 
“demonstrators.” ‘That is, object les- 
son work"is located on their farms. 
In Massachusetts the league expert is 
the teacher, friend and guide. On 
this point both are somewhat simi- 
lar, but the latter method empha- 
sizes the farmer (demonstrator) 
rather than the ieague expert. 

The ultimate success of this en- 
tire movement aepends largely upon 
who does the teaching. A practical 
farmer who has succeeded with some 
special crop or live stock is obviously 
far better equipped to teach lessons 
worth learning than a league expert 
as usually selected. Let that farmer 
teach his topic—perhaps it is pota- 
toes. Select another on dairying, a 
third on fruit, and so on. There is 
no harm in manifolding these topics 


‘in various communities if the inter- 


ests seem to warrant. The league ex- 
pert can look after the arrangements, 
getting it 
started, and seeing that it does not 
rin idle. He would be busy, ‘very 
busy, and yet would not need the 
eed of practical experience that is 










ie dle ble with one who starts to teach 
x) all-the ins and outs. This 


es it easier to get league leaders, 


but guarantees practical advice for 


It is not always wise to cover so 
much territory in so many lines. As 
a matter of fact, the county unit is 
too large anyway “for straight agri- 
cultural -advice, let alone all this 
civic, recreational, religious and 
other worthy activities. The Hamp- 
den county league has 21 towns in its 
territory, any one of which could 
really keep one man busy. The best 
way to cover the eounty effectively is 
by this. deputizing of successful farm- 


ers .as we favor. Why not utilize 
each town farm in this good work? 
They are usually well located and 


could be made the mecca of farmers 
seekink up-to-date methods. 

This extension and deménstration 
work is full of promise, but the great 
danger is in trying to do so much 
that nothing is done completely; also 
in teaching. things that are not true 
as determined by the actual profit 
and the equipment with which the 
farmer must work. 


The Meat in the Cecoanut 


Above all, see that this work 
reaches the pocket nerve of farmers. 
Cut out the preaching and get down 
to living examples. Locate the side 
tracks to. which farmers’ profits are 
being shunted and then assist them 
in keeping on the main line. Do not, 
as one league has already, back down 
when trouble is reached. Rather than 
standing by the farmers, that league 
unwittingly opened the switch to a 
side track,°-and as soon as it learned 
the fact “had business elsewhere,” re- 
sult being that car of profits was side- 
tracked and still is. Those farmers 
are disgruntled. Do you blame them? 
The league answers: “We are sorry, 


but you farmers must watch out for 
that yourselves. We can tell you how, 
but you must do it.” 

This example is typical of what 


nine out of 19 leagues will face sooner 
or later. Upon the decision rests the 
success or failure. Too few have 
grasped this extremely vital point. 
“Telling farmers what to do” is the 
old, old story, always well provided 
with loopholes for the adviser to clear 
his skirts if anything goes wrong. 
He seeks the credit if such there be, 
but failure, if that comes, is credited 
the farmer. 

No, these leagues must do; must 
accept heavy responsibilities; must 
get into the thickest of the battle. 
There is where they are needed and 
where they will learn what the fight 
is all about. That’s when their lead- 
ership will be effective. Mistakes may 
come, wounds follow, but speed the 
day we may have agricultural leader- 
ship with scars of real battle. 

The better farming associations, 
farmers’ clubs and universities here in 
the middle states have paved the way 
for farmers in each county to so 
organize an improvement league that 
the farmers themselves shall control 
it. Not until the farmers do control 
this work will it get right down to 
the practical basis which will interest 


and help every farmer on his own 
farm. Let this improvement idea 
come UP from the farmer, in re- 


sponse to His initiative and example, 
instead of being carried DOWN to 
him by federal bureaucrats or state 
officials. All three of these interests 
should co-operate, ~but. the actual 
farmer is the man who should con- 
trol. This is especially true through- 
out New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and other middle states. 





The Torrens system of land trans- 


fer went into effect in North Caro- 
liia January Tf, 1914, 

The Torrens in a somewhat modi- 
System fied form. We  pre- 


sume a copy of the act 
can be obtained by sending a stamp 
to the secretary of state at Raleigh, 
N C. Massachusetts has a similar 
statute which is permissive, not man- 
datory, and has not been availed of 
to any great extent among the farm- 
ers. This is because lawyers, ab- 
stracters and conveyances’ interpose 
all the obstacles they can to practice 
under this new system, although the 
state has established a special land 
court to consider these matters. Un- 
der the Torrens system the state 
guarantees the title, and then it may 
pass with as little formality and as 
little expense as a bill of sale for per- 


sonal property. Of course, the title 
has to be registered. The Torrens 
system makes the title absolutely 


good, and such titles are preferred by 
lenders on mortgages. Undoubtedly 
the new land-mortgage system will 
reach its best development under ei- 


ver 
> 
= 


ther or both state and federal jaws 
2 ee ee eee 
tem is best perfected and univer- 
sally employed. ~ ” 


Rural Church Day Plans 


Surprising interest among coun- 
try peoptie has been aroused 
throughout the length and@*breadth of 
the United States over the idea of 
observing the first Sunday in May, the 
3d, as rural church day. We have 
room in this issue for only a few of 
the many responses to the suggestion 
originally made in this magazine 
March 21. 

The movement is as broad as Chris- 
tianity itself. Jew and Gentile, Prot- 
estant and Catholic, the nonchurched 
and even the agnostic, each and all of 
us have a duty to perform here. In- 
deed, this magazine quite agrees with 
the enterprising clergyman who 
writes us: “We believe that every 
question is a religious question, that 
it is good religion to make two ears 
of corn grow where one grew last 
year, to free cattle from ticks, to 
fight back the boll weevil, to wage 
war against disease of body, as well 
as of mind and soul.” 

People’s views differ upon the de- 
tails of creed and upon the formula- 





“tion of beliefs about the HEREAF- 


TER. 
endeavor to dd 
way to make the best 
HERE. 

Let us avoid splitting hairs over, 
doctrine, but let each group, church 
or communion make an extra effort 


But let each group or church 
its best in its own 
of rural life 


on rural church Sunday, May 3. 
Needs and conditions may vary in 
each county, community or group, 


but all are animated by one common 
purpose—to make religious activities 
more and more directly vital in rural 
life and a part of the great forward 
movement. This means better farm- 
ing, better living, better citizenship, 
and therefore better service to our 
township, county, state and nation. 
Thus by our deeds rather than by 
our lips may we also better serve 
Him “from_whom all blessings flow.” 





Thrilling interest was aroused 
among rural folk everywhere by the 
illustrated account 


in this magazine for 
December 6, 1913, 
of the new play of 
modern farming, Back to the Land. 
Written by an agricultural student 
at the university of Minnesota, and 
played there with gréat success, the 
student actors afterward toured the 
state at fairs and in country towns, 
everywhere arousing the liveliest in- 
terest. Ours was the first publication 
of the affair, and the article has had 
profound influence. The North Da- 
kota agricultural college has followed 
suit, by fitting up an attractive mod- 
ern playhouse in which students act 
once.a month European and Ameri- 
can plays pertaining to different 
modes of life. We trust that at an 
early date it will act that most in- 
teresting drama by Dr Burkett, Be- 
tween Two Lives, the passing of the 
old and the coming of the new in 
rural life. The students who show 
most proficiency might well form a 
company to tour the state with this 
drama. It and other plays of the 
right sort constitute a_ significant 
social power, when acted by the talent 
that is available; not only in every 
college and school, but by young and 
old in any community where the 
schoolhouse or other meeting place 


The Little 
Country Theater 


“ean be improvised into a little theater. 


Between Two Lives is the first 
drama upon this subject ever regu- 
larly published in book form (price 
50 cents, postpaid, from Orange Judd 
company). Wherever acted it has 
afforded great pleasure to beholders 
and no end of fun and benefit to the 
actors. 

kind of the civic federation! 
it brought together at a 
big feed in New 
York—they always 
do this thing with 
a costly dinner-—- 
@ bunch of city people and a few 
farmers, “to launch a new movemen:*: 
for agricultural uplift." As though 
this scheme was a new one, that had 
not long been working overtime! 
Farmers are weary of these im)prac- 





How 
Last week 


Farmers “Uplift” 
the Bankers! 


tical uplifters. Why not turn this 
thing around? Let the farmers of 
Missouri meet in some village that 


has no bank or commercial business 
and “launch a new movement to up- 
lift commercial banking.”” The farm- 
ers could do this more intelligently 
than the New Yorkers can teach 


eye American: Agriculturist 


farming. But how the New Yorkin B 






‘would resent it: Can't these city folkg- 


realize how farmers resent their offi. 


ciousness, however’ well 


meant? 
About all the farmer asks is to be ig 
alone. “Hands off, give me a chaneatl 


he says to the crowd of uplifte 

hangers- -on: middlemen and all pe. 
rest of the bunch that the farmer, h . 
lugged so long. as 





Lawmakers declare it a 


; difficuyt 

matter to prepare satisfactory game 
laws. Not so. Use 

Game Laws plain language in such 


laws and not beat about 
the bush. Then no one need mistake 
the meaning. How easy to Say, “no 
person shall hunt on any land, city 
or country real estate, without firs 
securing permission .of the owner” A 
law of a dozen lines would serve and 
fully define all that is necessary. The 
trouble is, too many laws are enacted, 
not to protect the land owners, 
make it easy for city hunters to 
on other people's premises. 


but to 
poach 





A very worthy suggestion has 
been made by Mrs Haviland H 
Lund, founder of 

Helping the “Forward -to-the. 
Land Buyers land league.” She in- 
sists that in each large 


city there should be a bureau or de- 
partment with which prospecti\ 


> land 
buyers may consult before they pur- 
chase a farm. Thousands of workmen 


have lost their savings by investing jn 
land enterprises which were not at all 
adapted to the work the buyers had 
in mind. Had these unfortunate pur- 
chasers enjoyed the privilege 


Of con- 
sulting honest, disinterested parties 
they would have saved their money, 


The short courses at the acgricy)- 
tural colleges in the middle west were 





exceptionally well attend. 
Schooling ed this year and of creat- 
er practical Value than 
ever before. Men, women, boys and 


girls all worked together to secure a 
better knowledge of scientific agricy)- 
ture and home-making. 





Does tractor farming pay? In many 
cases, yes. The small tractor seems 
to be solving the 
problem in the 
humid region, 
often considered unfavorable terri- 
tory for heavy tractors. Look the 
matter up from all standpoints and 
see if the tractor will not assist you 
in solving the farm help problem. 


The Small Tractor 





Shorter hours, more modern ma- 
chinery, well-bred farm animals, good 
roads, a moderate 


Better Than amount of social life, 
Preaching will -do more to keep 
the boys and girls on 


the farm than any amount of preach- 
ing or scolding. 





Have you anything to sell or e- 
change? Do you know that there are 
lots of people who want 


Buying and whatever you have te 
Selling offer, or who can sup- 
ply you with anything 

you require? How? Patronize our 


Farmers’ Exchange advertising. 
Windbreaks of Trees save a lot of 
good soil from being blown away. 








Next Week 
The Silo Proposition 


The slogan of a certain section 
in western Kansas is “Meet Me 
at the Silo.” It is just as ap 
propriate in a hundred other sec- 
tions. The farm demonstrator 
has arranged a series of silo 
meetings. These meetings 2! 
held on the farms where the silos 
are in use and talks on silage and 
silos are given. The silos om 
these farms are used as object 
lessons. Such effort is exceed- 
ingly practical and effective and 
should result in more silos east 
and south as well as west. Next 

week this paper will have much 
to say on the silo proposition. 
Wait for it. Read the helpful 
and fascinating articles and study 


the illustrations. | 
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The spring is not up to normal as 
temperatures are concerned in 
f the tobacco district of O, Pa 
and N ¥. Prospects are encouraging 
as growers say the “crop is in the 
soil,” meaning there is plenty of soil 
water and the ground is breaking up 
well when plowed, making a good, 
friable field. 

In regard to prices and the amount 
of tobacco held by growers the local 
reports, following, give what the 
growers see and hear on the subject. 

Growers are disposing of their crops 
lively rate at very satisfactory 

On April 1 not more than 5% 
ef the 1913 crop will be in growers’ 
hands. Growers are busy planning for 
the 1914 crop, and a considerable in- 
crease in acreage will be _ planted. 
gome new barns are being built that 
they may increase their storage room. 
Tobacco is being grown on land that 
heretofore was thought to be unfit for 


far as 
parts 0 


at 4 
prices, 


growing the plant.—[T. S., Ross, Q. 
The 1913 crop of tobacco is well 


cleaned up. All kinds sold well, Span- 
jsh went at 10@12c, Dutch and seed 
s@10c. The prospect for acreage for 
1914 is) just about the same as 1913, 
which was at least short in acreage 
20%, Landlords are demanding one- 
half of crop of tenants and owing to 
the help problem they can’t stand it. 
No beds seeded yet, too cold.—[D. R., 
Tippecanoe City, O, 

About 90% has been sold and 
shipped out Of the country at fairly 
good prices, ranging from 8@12c p ib 
for Dutch, the favorite for my county, 
Acreage will be about the same as last 
year. Nothing doing yet in regard to 
making seed beds. It looks like the 
time is here for that part of the work, 
but the ground is still frozen.—[W, F. 
L., Pleasant Hill, O. 

Very little tobacco left unsold, Span- 
ish sold as high as 13c, majority at 10 
@12c in bdle, Dutch at 9@10c, seed 9 
@10c. Not much change in acreage 
planned. Plenty of snow to cause suf- 
ficient moisture. Quite a bit of plow- 
ing done, and taking the outlook as a 
whole, prospects seem good. 
of one buyer who says that prices will 
be as good or better than 1913 prices. 
{N. W. C., Arcanum, QO, 

Crop if three-fourths sold. 
prices 5@S8e p lb for wrapper goods, 
i@2c for fillers in bdle. Selling slow 
at these prices. Acreage for 1914 will 
be 80% of last year. It Seems there is 


Present 


being just a little too much tobacco 
farmed in Pa. Seed will soon be sown 
for. the new plants.—[A. C., Landis- 
ville, Pa. 


The best price is 10c p ib in bdle. 
Much of the tobacco here was frostbit- 
ten and worthless. I think about one- 
half of 1913 crop has not been sold. It 


looks now as though the acreage 
would be smaller this year than 1913. 
{W. C. G., Westfield, Pa. 

Packing season just closed. No to- 


bacco in the hands of growers, The 
outlook promises a slight increase in 
the acreage of tobacco in this section 
in i914. Snow and ice not all gone.— 
{G. W. H., Baldwinsville, N Y. 





Tobacco Crop is Popular 


GIESKE & NEIMANN 
Less than 2% of the 1913 crop of 
Maryland tobacco has so far been 
sold on the Baltimore market. The 
bulk of the 1915 crop will be mar- 
keted here between the months of 
May and December. 


"Prices for all grades, with the ex- 
ception of the very commonest ground 
leaves, are expected to be very good 
the coming season, and were it not 
for the fact that there is a scarcity of 
labor in the Maryland tobacco grow- 
Mg sections, farmers would no doubt 
endeavor to raise a larger crop of to- 


pbacco this year. The 1913 crop. of 
Maryland tobacco is estimated at per- 
PS 0% more than the 1912 crop, 


Which amounted to 26,6) hogsheads 
about 18,500,000 pounds. 

It is impossible to make any esti- 
Mate as to the probable atreage de- 
Yoted to tobacco, in Maryland during 


the present year, but there will likely 


bea slight increase over 1913. 


Unsold Stocks of the 1:1” crop of 
aryland tobacco, both’ in farmers’ 
ands and. on this’ market, are now 


a, Small, being probably less than 
Mhogsheads ail told: Prices on this 
Market range from 2 to 20 cents per 
pound, With a general average of ap- 
Poeximately 9 cents. 

- © yicid per acre in Maryland 
aries from 500 to 1200 pounds per 
dere, eccording to soil and weather 

ons, 


condit: 


College and Station Meetings—The 
EXeutive committee of the assn of 
. en agri colleges and exper stas 
recent mecting has chosen 
- whston, D C, from November 11- 
sa8the place and time for the n 

convention, . . ne OP Ra 





I know } 





‘Back to the Farm 
That the agricultural colleges are 
not tending to educate the boys away 
‘frem the farm is shown by a census 
recently taken at Ohio state univer- 
sity. Of 200 men who have gone out 
from the Ohio agricultural college in 
the last six years, 76, or 38%, are actu- 
ally on the farm. Of the 124 remain- 
ing graduates, 89 expect to return to 
the farm some day. This leaves but 
35 men who do not intend to return 
to the farm, and in almost every case 
these men did not intend to do so 
when they, entered the university. 
The census also shows that there has 
been sufficient inducement in experi- 
ment. station, in the United States 
department of agriculture and teach- 
ing service, as well as in other fields, 
for the men not to want to return to 
the farm, especially if they do not 
have the capital to start farmjng. 
Many of these agricultural gradu- 
ates receive salaries of $1200 


@ year from the’ start. In spite cf 
the relatively fine positions obtained, 
the majority indicate ehat they would 
go to the farm rather than take up 
professional work if they could. How- 
ever, the verdict of these 200 men 
shows three substantial reasons why 
they do not return to the farm. They 
are: Lack of capital to begin farm- 
ing, the indifference of the father to- 
ward new and scientific methods, and 
the lucrative salaries offered to agri- 
cultural graduates, due to the fact 
that during the last five years the 
demand for men with agricultural 
training has far exceeded the supply. 
Story About Fertilizers 

While at home on a recent vaca- 
tion, C. E. Wylie, a student of the 
college of agriculture, talked to the 
farmers of Warren county about 
home-mixed fertilizers. He showed 
them how they could be made more 
cheaply than ready-mixed goods and 
would give better results if properly 
used. However, when Wylie returned 


o few weeks Ioter he was surprised to 


learn that some of the men of the 
community had opposed his idea and 
had asked an agent of a 
company, which sold ready-mixed 
goods, to attend a neighborhood meet- 
ing to explain the merits of that kind 
of goods. Wylie also attended the 
meeting. Among the statements that 
the agent made in his talk was that 
a filler in a fertilizer was necessary 
to properly ripen the goods and that 
it prevented concentration, lessening 
the danger of supplying the plant 
with too much plant food at one time. 
Of course the student was better 
posted on the subject and when given 
a chance to talk later, showed how 
foolish these statements were and in 


such a manner that there was nothing 


left for the agents to do but leave the 
community. Needless to say, Wylie 
is in good with his neighbors and «hey 


figure that there are many lessons of 


value learned at the agricultural col- 
lege. 


fertilizer 











The highest type of Single Wheel Hoe 
made. It is light, handy, and adapted 
to almost every garden use. Has leaf 
guard for close work, and a durable séeei 
frame. Light enough for a woman touse, 





bined 
Beh. Hill and Drill Seeder, 
Double Wheel Hoe, 
Cultivator and 


A capital implement for large-scale gar- 
dening especially. It has automatic feed- 
stopper, seed index, and complete culti- 
vating attachments. The hoes are of a 
special patented form which run close to 
tow without danger to leaves or roots. 
Steel frame. Two acres a day can be 

ily wor! with this tool. 


The up-to-the-minute time and 


labor savers in field and garden. 
Planet Jr implements are the prod- 
uct of more than 40 years’ experi- 
ence of a practical farmer and man- 
ufacturer. 
work and big results. 
FREE 


for each kind of cultivation. 


Get them for scientific 
$2 to $100. 


Our new 72-page illustrated catalogue 
contains valuable advice about tools 
Write postal today. 


SL ALLEN & CO 
Box 1107E Philadelphia 


Immediate Shipment Guaranteed 


[No.8 | Planet Jr 
Horse Hoe 
and Cultivator 


+ The best-known cultivating implement made. 
It is so strongly built that it withstands incred-~ 
ible strain, yet it is light and easy to handle. 
Has new steel wheel which prevents clogging 
with stones and other trash. Cultivates to any 
depth and adjusts to any width. Opens and 
closes furrow, and hoes right up to plants with- 
out danger of injuring them. 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL 
STUMP REMOVER IS 


RED CROSS% DYNAMITE 
WHY? 


1. Any Stump can be gotten out with it, no matter how large. 


BECAUSE 


2. It leaves the soil behind. No long, hard work cleaning 
roots of dirt. 
3. It delivers stump and roots split into pieces small enough 
to handle. 2 
4. Wt clears an acre of stumps much quicker than by any 
other method, 
~~ 5. If help is scarce you can do it alone. 


6. The blasts mellow the subsoil, making plowing easy, and 


crops extra large. 


7. No machinery or horses needed. 


ASK POR FREE FARMER'S HANDBOUK No. 92 P 


We furnish inquirers with name of nearest professional 
blaster, whom they may hire, if they do'not wish to do the 


blasting themselves. 
should apply for listing. 


Experienced blasters not on our list 


DU PONT POWDER CO., WILMINGTON, DEL. 


ESTABLISHED 1602 





| 


} 








The greatest cultivating tool in the world 
for the grower of garden crops {rom drilled 
seeds. The plow opens furrows for ma- 
nure, seed, etc., and can be reversed for 
covering. Crops can be worked both sides 
at once until 20inches high. Steel frame, 
Just the tool for the onion-grower. 


Fire-Fly 
Garden Plow 


Especially useful to owners of small 
gardens, and to chicken-raisers for plow- 
ing up scratching yards. Its light weight 
makes it easy for women or children to 
use also. Enables the owner of a family 
garden to do all the work in spare minutes, 





WANTED: Honest Ener- 


in every county to sell our big 
get Men line of goods direct to farmers 
LAPERIENCE NOT NECESSARY. We faily instruct 
you. farmers, laborers, mechanics, or any men willing 
to work can mak 


$1000 to $3000 a Year 
handling our big sellers. Exclusive territory given. We 
furnish you the capital; you furnish ihe team to ca 
the goods. Be your own bose in a pleasant, perma 


and profitable business. W rite at once for tall particu 
lars giving age and occupation. 


Dept 5, 


THE DUOFORM CO., NORTH JAVA, WN. Y¥. 











What do you want 
to know 


about any branch of Agriculture, Soils, Fertilizers, 
Manures? The best i 


methods o culti- 

ing, harvesting and utilizing all Pad. Orchard 

and Carden Crops, Feeding Crops, Feeding Ask 

mals, Dairy Farming, or any other subject pertain- 
ing to Farming or Rural i 


Do you want to know about care and 


management, breedin judging and 
marketing of Horses, Cattle, Sheep Swine, 
Poultry or Pet Stock in Health and Disease? 
The “ ive farmer’ who desires up-to-date 
reliable — ation along the lines of hus chosen 
business will find ou a aay om | 

books of inestimable value. books abot 

m luable information. 
They answer immediately and authoritatively the 
many intricate questions that arise day by day. 
They are books that the beginner needs and the 





Catalog Free itacd fatale, i cage Sah 


—* covering every phase of agriculture, 
application. 


Pape pope pe 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave. New York, H. ¥. 
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raise is given the farmers 
hio for the protection they gave 
ail by Gen. John C. Speaks, chief 
“game warden of thestate. In an inter- 
view ag the representative of “Old 
5A A.” Gen Speaks said that 
*> never was there more hearty co-oper- 
~ tion among the farmers of thé State 
“in in protecting the birds than during the 
“very cold and snowy weather of the 
few months. In nearly every sec- 
tion of the state the farmers gladly 
followed the instructions sent out by 
the chief game warden, asking them to 
-eare for the birds; As a result the 
' chief warden says the outlook for quail 
is unusually good at this time, 
Gen Speaks: is greatly pleased with 
» the success which he has had during 
“the last few moriths in sending pheas- 
ants imported from . Hungary into 
_ «very county of the state. The Hun- 
Hi peaden pheasant is a very hardy bird, 
; as was shown by the fact that in some 
Sy ff instances where the zero weather of 
**the past winter killed some quail, 
y pheasants in the same section of the 
R ee pounty ‘were not hurt in the least by 
‘the extreme weather. Seven thousand 
pairs of pheasants were scattered all 
“over the state by the chief warden 
and reports received from deputies 
show that the birds are becoming ac- 
_ glimated very rapidly. Experiments are 
being conducted at Ohio state univer- 
sity by Prof Jacoby at the head of the 
“poultry department in the raising of 
5 ime heasants, Preliminary indications are 
ay mars the enterprise will. be very prof- 
table. 
*y The Columbus wholesale fruit and 
wroduce association has been formed, 
“all of the commission men of Colum- 
' tus with two exceptions being mem- 
“bers. The members of the association 
whope to have these two now outside 
eee organization join within the near 
uture.. The members of the associa- 
tion deny that the plan ot the organi- 
vation is to raise prices. They say the 
purpose is: to .adjust differences be- 
tween shippers and receivers and to 
the business up to a higher 
Ses, optan d. The plan outlined is to have 
Ase > similar organizations in all of the 
~ Jarger cities of the state and by co- 
dperation they hope to be able to elim- 
‘nate some of the abuses which they 
m «have crept into the business. 
The oflicers of,the Columbus associa- 
are: _H, C, Kelley, president; 
: liam ore, syceuprocteoet; 
‘Isaac Wolf, treasurer, and A. DB. Mc- 


secretary. 
ca of the smaller colleges of the 
/>ostate have formed an alliance with 
“.. Ohio Gate university and will install 
“a five-year arts-agricultural course, 
; are Capital university at Colum- 
; anitosirocitre at Yellow Springs, 
yp tom ‘coHege,fornierly Buchtel col- 
: fe in, and German- Wallace 
college at Berea, 
- The students in these colleges will 
-_ spend the first three years in their own 
. eolleges _ studying art subjects and 
basic sciences, and the remaining two 
ears will be spent-at Ohio state uni- 
rsity. Students completing four years 
ibe given their A B degrees from 
own colleges, and on completion 
fifth year they will get the de- 
“of begnelor, of science from Ohio 
versity. This co-operative plan 
“to “relieve the overcrowded 
on of Ohio state university, col- 
f agriculture. Farmers from all 
the state are urging that proper 
O1 be given to the college’ of 
sulture, “A..movement has been 
2d wiih is likely to result in the 
smbers of thé next general assembly 
“. ef Ohio Knowing in no uncertain man- 
> -ner the real need of the Ohio college 
p Iture. The farmers feel that 
‘the. college of agircuiture ought to be 
en as much per student as is given 
college of law. As a matter of 
many protegts have been made 
nst so much*money being spent by 
te for such an overcrowded pro- 
jion as the‘jJaw. It is argued by 
iicomdy that more good farmers are 
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Fléod Anniversary 

als of the automobile license 
ae aca of the state predict that 
ae number of licenses which will be 
pit this year will reach the 100,000 
‘mark. As a matter of sentiment Gov 
had issued to him tags Nos 
and 100,000 for the two cars he 
sued tht about 50,000 tags have 
sued tt is*year so that there is 
2 believe that the high 
M will be reached: The 
1 department are all- 

0, all ote which will go to 
ent of highways in the 
pmobile law as passed 







go into the general 
state, but the au- 
pressure to bear 
I session of the legisla- 
was changed and all 
“cost of conduct- 
hi ch is oe very 
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creased action on the part ef the Offi- — 
cials. and the people to make such 
floods tmpossible ‘again. New and 
larger bridges are under construction 
and are planned in many parts of the 
state and active plans are being made 
for flood prevention measures. One cf 
the “proposals is to make Franklin 
county a special flood district and as- 
sess all property in the county for 
flood protection in proportion to the 
benefits which will be derived, The 
operation of the law is something like 
that of the road or ditch law. 
Franklin county plan. will be consid- 
ered by thé courts April 27. 

That Ohio proposes to make very 
notable. progress in the good roads 
movement is shown by. the fact .that 
contracts for 40. miles of highways.will 
be let in April. Of this amount 24 
miles will be for the reconstruction of 
the old national pike from. Columbus 
east to the state line at an approxi+ 
mate cost of $400,000. State Highway 
Commissioner Marker, will let these 
contracts April 1 While ti is planned 
to rebuild the national pike with con- 


crete, brick men in Muskingum coéunty,« 


through which. the road passes, are 
urging that brick be used. Another 
group of mef#froém Licking and Mus- 
kingum counties have protected 
against the use of brick, preferring 
concrete. 


Feeding State Wards 

That ‘the wards in the state institu- 
tiosn are properly fed is shown by the 
fact that the state 
tration, which has control of 18 state 
institutions, has just bought 725,000 
pounds.of meat to be delivered during 
the next three months. In addition to 
this about 150,000 pounds are raised 
and slaughtered on the state farms 
each three months, and 125,000 pounds 
are bought in the open market, with- 
out bidding. This makes the total con- 
sumption of meat about 1,000,000 
pounds every three months, The aver- 
age cost of the meat is 12% cents per 
pound, 

When -the new state reformatory 
gets in operation in Madison county 
it is expected that great quantities of 
live stock will be raised there, since 
the reformatory farm embraces about 
1500 acres. It has beén officially an- 
nounced that instead of calling the 
new institution near London the Ohio 
penitentiary it will be called the Ohio 
reformatory. Some of the farmers and 
others residing within a short distance 
of the (property recently purchased for 
reformatory purposes have expressed 


fear that they will be robbed, or at 
least disturbed by the inmates, but 
Warden... Thomas has reassured the 


tarmers that they have nothing to fear 
from the presence of the prisoners, 
since under the system under which 
the reformatory.is to be conducted, 
the men will be under the honor sys- 
tem, .The present intention is to have 
no high ‘wall about the reformatory,. 
Prisoners who cannot be trusted will 
be transferred to the new prison brick 
plant which it is planned to establish 
in southern Ohio, These prison-made 
brick will be used in the construction 
of state aid brick roads. The site se- 
lected for this prison brick plant’ will 
be with good, brick clay undérlaid with 
coal, so: that the prisoners will dig the 
coal which will be used in the. manu- 
facture of brick 

The agitation for a new, large cen- 
tral market in Columbus is now on 
with renewed energy, and owing to 
the fact that business organizations 
are taking hold of the project, the 
outlook.is brighter than it has been 
for some time. If the proposed plah 
is carried out the old dilapidated cen- 
tral market will be replaced by a med- 
ern structure, which will contain all 


of the latest equipment, including 
refriger ting plant right in the build- 
ing. Ths» promoters Gaim that this 


new market house will act as a means 
to lower the cost of living, since there 
will not be nearly the waste in meats 
and farm produce that there is under 
the present way of handling them. 

Ohio farmers are watching with in- 
terest the developments in the parcel 
post, ar.J as soon as they become bet- 
ter acquainted with the operation of 
this new convenience they will-greatly 
increase the amount of farm products 
which they will send to the cities. The 
proposal of the government to assist 
in. getting the farmers and the con- 
sumers in ¢loser touch is considered a 
step in the right direction. 

The conferences which were held the 
past week among the alumni of Ohio 
state university seem certain to result 
in great good for the institution. Under 
the plans outlined systematic efforts 
will be made to get the name and fame 
of Ohio state university spread to the 
farthermost corner of the state. En- 
thusiastic speeches made by a number 
of the prominent alumni showed that 
there was need of more activity on the 
part of the alumni in showing up the 
many excellent features connected 
“with the university. 

Reports received by the state tax 
commission. indicate that there will be 
nearly a million dollars saved under 
the new plan of assessors appointed by 
the county boards, instead of elected 
by the people, 
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give farmers 
throughout. the 
state while lec- 
turing before in- 
stitutes. Thus he 
always has a 
message direct 
from the soil to 
the people who 
are most - inter- 
ested. He grows 
all _ his protein 
whenever the 
seasons are at 
all. favorable. Only when weather con- 
ditions prevent this production. dees 
he buy mill feeds, Protein he contends 
can be grown amply on, the farm for 
cows giving milk enough to make 400 
pounds of butter. Any f.rmeér can test 
out on his own farm with 10 cows. Mr 
Spear has also made experiments with 
Various -kinds. of forage for the silo 
and has ascertained by actual experi- 
ment how much a cow will. lose in 
temperature and im milk flow. by turn- 
ing her out when the mercury is hov- 
ering around zero and allowing her to 
drink ice water, 

He started with two cows to build 
up. a herd of dairy cattle. Now he has 
ovér 50 selected milch cows and many 
head of promising young stock. While 
building up his herd he has done al- 
most everything possible to make con- 
ditiens sanitary in and around his 
premises. By milking through cotton 
and chesecloth Mr Spear has been able 
to keep milk sweet for 17 days in an 
ordinary spring house without the use 
of ice or preservatives. How well he 
has succeeded is brought owt by a 
story of the loss of one of his cus- 
tomers, This customer living in a near 
by town; wanting to use some sour 
milk for culinary purposes, set a bot- 
tle from, Mr Spear’s dairy outside her 
ice chest, thinking it would sour over- 
night, When she found in the morn- 
ing that the milk was not sour she 
took Mr Spear to task- for psing pre- 
servatives, remarking that she’ was ac. 
customed to getting pure milk, the 
kind that would sour overnight. As a 
result she refused to buy further from 
him because she. believed he was pro, 
ducing impure milk. In réality he has 
been producing milk of such high 
grade that it would not sour in one or 
even two days under conditions which 
favor seuring. 
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Ohio Greige Notes 
MARY E. LEE 


Blendon grange of Westerville ap- 
pointed a committee composed of 
A. D. Gammill, Charles Clarke and 
Earl Glissen to take such steps as 
were necessary to secure the removal 
of a beer sign that had been set up 
along the public highway without the 
consent of the land owner. Mr Clark 
told. the grange that the land. owner 
paid taxes to the middle of the road 
and that no legal action was neceés- 
sary to remove signs planted. along 
his farm, nor has anyone a right .to 
put up a sign without the consent of 
the land owner. The owner of the 
land along which the objectionable 
beer sign was planted welcomed the 
support of the grange and sent an em- 
ployee with Mr Gammil! and Mr Clark 
to cut down the. sign.. Several farm- 
ers reported that beer signs had been 
planted. along. their farms without 
théir consent and that- they would 
have them removed. 

About 175 were: present at the meet- 
ing when Blendon: grange conferred 
third and fourth dégrees and gave a 
fourth degree supper to the large 
class. A total of 79 new members 
and those coming in as unaffiliated 
was reported: Other granges sent 
gtests to see the work: 

Dniversity grange of Ohio state uni- 
versity is renewing its activity. Near- 
by farmers are glad of an opportunity 
to unite with the grange at the uni- 
versity. The next meeting of Frank- 
lin Pomona will be held with Univer- 
sity grange April 15.. A large attend- 
ance is desired. Prof Alfred Vivian 
will give an~illustrated leeture de- 
scribing his recent trip around the 
world. This is in itself worth a trip 
to the Pomona meeting at the whiver- 
sity. 





Long Feeding Period—March closed 
with a few pleasant. days in Jefferson 
Co. Not much spring plowing yet, 
Some;clearing done, Most of the ma- 
nure is havled out. Had a long win- 
ter for feeding. Stock Jooks fine and 
brings good prices. 

For Good Roads—The annual good 
roads meeting for’ Ashtabula Co was 
held at Jefferson and about 150 of the 
prominent men of the county attend- 
ed the meeting. There is a state law on 
the use of the King type of road drag 
that was fully explained. There were 
numeroug speeches made and’ much 





enthusiasm for better roads, There | 
are a large number of-auction aelep 5 





this spring, our a 
pins: 
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was pa are equaled in © Fecarg 
any other state, 5: 
Moying Now—Had cold, istery 
weather all through Mar in Horo), ¢ 
but it ds clearing up and people ,,, 


getting ready for spring work. ‘1... 
is quite a lot of people movins ;. °° 
town to the country for the s-,,,." 
Their time for moving and ch.».;.. 
farms here is Apr 1. It seems <-, 
to one who has lived alway ‘ 
the change is made Mar 1. 

Worst March in Years—T; 
Mar for several years in Mus: 
Co. Peaches thought to be kil} 
wintered well. Beef cattle arc «;.. 
and high. Cows are scarce. tte 
28e p 1b, eggs 20c p doz. 

Big Lamb  Loss—Sever: 
weather in Mar eaused th: § 
many pigs and lambs in Mead Co 
Fenstermaker and S, B. Esh: 
erect silos this coming summ:, » Hi 
Brubaker will remodel. his a 4 
build a straw shed. The tr: eS of 
Homer township have sold } 
the amount of $28,000, and w 
several miles of Stone road t} ym. 
ing summer. The Homer peo); Will 
discontinue wading throuz nud 
Wheat. has stood the winte ¥ 
looking good, Sugar making 
a failure ta the present time 
is the order of the day. 


Sap.. Quantity Low—Ma; 
makers have not had much 
their camps this year in Dela Co. 
The quality and flavor are 
but the quantity has been far 
normal yield. Public sales “quite 
numerous. Stock of all kinds 
well. Eggs gradually going 
price: 

Wheat Brown—Wheat : out 
looking -pretty brown in Mo ( 
not much wheat in farmer: ds 
Sugar camps are opened, but flow 
of sap is only fair, Stock wine 
tered well. Rough feed I ful 
Fodder never kept better in t 
than it did this winter. S&t sells 
high at the public sales, 
miich cows and brood sows te a 
large number of brood sows wire keyt 
over, but there is a good bit om- 
plaint of few 


pigs, or else the 
loss of pigs after — birth. Farm- 
ers who sold their potatoes fall 
were the gainers, as the | eis 


less now than then, not taking :n ac- 
count the shrinkage in weight 
seed will be sown tater this 
show interfering. There was 
erable plowing done in Jan, F: 
agents are plentiful and ; 
goods are a little higher th: 
year. A great many farmers ar: 
ing their fertilizer through the : 
Dealers are paying the following 
farm products: Wheat 95: 

corn ic, timothy seed 
Seed $8, hay $10, straw $5. 
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Glenn J: Moomau, a fa) ot 
Pendleton‘ county, Ww Va, re i his 
preparat ed- 

ucatio ront 

Royal, Vv Va, 

and went 

to the icul- 

tural i 

West ginla 

univ rh é 

has a Ken 

a pos late 

cours the 

New state 

collez gri- 

cultu ne 

grad he 

- has ! ive- 

GLENN J, MOOMAU ly eng ed m 
farming, especially along an: nus- 
bandry lines. His success ered 
the attention of the authoriti 1 for 
the past seven years he has on 
nected with the institute w<« f hus 
native state. During this ti ney 
visited. practically all Wes 3 o 
eounties, in which he-h t — 
mainly on animal husband: ae 
fertility subjects. For fiv« s be 
has been an officer of the Vir- 
ginia sheep breeders’ and w¢ eed- 


é€rs’ association. 


West Virginia Advanced Farming 
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To get concentrated act) 
injurieus insects and plant d 
West Virginia crop pest ¢ 
is making an earnest effort ! - 
these troubles continually | é — 
farmers and fruit growers — 
of conferences, publication a 
of the local inspectors. 5; wee 
tivities “it is hoped that al! ee 
may be led more fully to appr 


s the 
ssjon 


and 


the. seriousness Of the siti “ 
join. hands in the fight for ? aaa 
parcel post is being er pe Pr 
spécimens of insects and t) ei 


thé state entomologist at ‘lov 
for advice. ‘ , 
ne state experiment ‘St . 
ia Bulletin’ showing (ha 
rs “the: average fertilizer 
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80 4 in this state contained 9% of available 
eg ed hposphoric acid, 2.5% of potash and 
0 hae nitrogen, while that sold last 





rear contained 10.4% of avaiiable 


re ;nosphoric acid, 2.7% of potasn and 








There are now 10 county experts in the © 


state with applications for five more 
and a score of counties about ready to 
make applications. 


Raising Money—The executive com- 
mittee ~promoting the hig Cabell Co 
corn school to be held in Huntington 
next autumn named Prof.F.. B.Lam- 
bert, principal of Milton high school, 
as county agent to take charge of the 
field work, with C. A. Love as assistant. 
They will arouse interest among the 
boys and organize corn and potato 
clubs. It is intended to raise $5000 for 
expenses of the school and for prize 
money. Over half this sum has already 
been secured. 


there are 30 or more canneries and \V Organize Girls’ Clubs—Miss Sadie R. 


“a 0.4%. of nitrogen. This shows plant 
phe food in fertilizers selected by farmers 
" has increased more than 14%. The 
pulletin: declares “‘There are a hun- 
¥ dred good openings in this state for 
Mo agents who will keep high-grade ni- 
=" trogenous fertilizers on hand ard en- 
— courage farmers to put them to the 
oa st.” 
ie ‘The station has also issued a bulle- 
ng tin of the fertilizer experiments with 
‘se tomatoes conducted by Prof Arthur 
ere L. Dacy in Morgan county, where 
rst where tomato growing is a big in<- 
um dustry. On I. N. Sipelman’s§ farm 
ek without fertilizer the’ yield was 12.6 
ree bushels an acre, with nitrate of soda 
is and muriate of potash 85.2 bushels, 
with nitrate of soda and acid phos- 
ted phate 134.7 busheis. On the P. W. 


Atkinson farm with no fertilizer the 
, yield was 67.5 bushels an acre,’ with 
e .. 2 
nitrate of soda and muriate of notash 
145 bushels, with complete home- 

mixed fertilizer 315 .bushels. 

The department of agriculture kas 
completed a soil survey. of Preston 
county, the famous buckwheat county 
of this state. Its report contains the 
surprising information that some 
parts of the county contain soil espe- 
cially adapted for the raising of pea- 
nuts and cranberries, neither of which 
ne has ever been grown in this state. 

— H. E. Williams, commissioner of 
agriculture, has sent circular ietters 
to poultry breeders throughout the 
in state requesting names and addresses. 
4 full list of the breeders of pure- 
ent bred poultry will be included in the 
next "annual report of the West Vir- 
ginia branch of the American poultry 
ing association. 
in The building of rural high schools 
is progressing rapidly. According to 
out L. L. Friend, state supervisor of high 
schools, there are now upward of 80 
rural high schools in this state, all 
’ established within the past three or 
' four years. Mr Friend arranges not 
ful to have these schools bound by edu- 
ee cational tradition, but instead to inter- 
e}] pret faithfully the educational needs 
of their communities and then strive 
to meet them in the most direct and 
practical way possible. His plan is to 
have the high schools get away from 
the old idea that their only purpose is 
to prepare young men and women for 
college, but instead to reveal to young 
people the possibilities of rural life 
and rural pursuits and to provide thor- 
ough, practical instruction in the 
usual vocations of rural life. 

A. D. Williams, state road engineer, 
izer has called a conference of the mem- 

of bers of the county courts and county 
and district road officers of the coun- 
ties of Wood, Pleasants, Wirt, Ritchie, 
Jackson, Roane and Calhoun. It will 
be held-in Parkersburg April 22, for 
the purpose of giving instruction in 
road building and for working dirt 
roads that connect county seats. 
Similar conferences are to be con- 
ducted by Mr Williams in other parts 
of the state. 

The, proposal of M. J. Abbey, state 
T supervisor of agricultural instruciion, 

ot that an agricultural day be observed 
in the high schools, has received the 
official commendation of L. L. Friend, 
state supervisor of high schools, as 
well as of M. P. Shaiwkey, state sup- 
erintendent of schools. Circular let- 
cul- ters directed to the principals of the 
a high schools have been prepared, in 
which Friday, April 24, is named as 
agriculture day. Literature, bulletins 
and cireylars giving information in 
regard to.the opportunities and pos- 
sibilities for young people in agricul- 
ture will be distributed for use on the 
day appointed. The object of the 
movement is to acquaint the students 
with the many opportunities open to 
young men and women in the field of 
in agriculture as farmers, teachers and 
state and government demonstrators 
and experts. 

More United States 
farm experts, who will work in con- 
junction with the state university ex- 
tension school, will be appointed by 
nia the secretary of agriculture as the 
' result of a conference recently held 
by the state board of regents in 
. he ‘harleston. One will be a cattle ex- 
pert, another an expert in butter and 
eeds cream manufacturing. The other will 
have duties similar to those farm ex- 
perts now employed in the various 
counties of the state. Superintendent 
of Schools M. P. Shawkey conferred 
with Sec Houston, who reeognized the 
benefits derived by this state from 
farm demonstrations now carried on 
and expressed a hearty desire to co- 
operate with the West Virginia educa- 
tional department in widening the 
Scope of activity. 
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ac- Beekeepers to Meet—The Panhandle 
beekeepers’ assn will hold its semian- 
nual convention in Wheeling Apr (4 
when officers for the year will be 
elected. An effort will be made to in- 
crease the membership of the organi- 
zation and enlarge its scope. 

Not Enough Experts—Nat T. Frame, 
State farm expert, reports men capable 
vet filling the positions of county farm 
eects are very scarce, this being one 
‘Wotation mot’ overcrowded these days. 
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Guseman, director of girls’ club work, 
is meeting with wonderful success in 
organizing clubs in various parts of the 
State. Where there was one club last 
year there will be 20 this year. In 
each county a superintendent is chosen 
to work under Miss Guseman. The 
salary of these superintendents is $200, 
of which $50 comes from popular sub- 
scriptions in the county, and $150 is 
paid by the government. 


Women Organize—The Priscilla im- 
provement club, the only organization 
of its kind in the state, has been 
formed by the women of Waddington 
farm, east Wheeling and the adjoin- 
ing farms. The members are women 
who meet one afternogn every two 
weeks. While employed at needle- 
work the members discuss the rural 
school, child training, economics and 
various problems of the farm. It is 
proposed to organize clubs for rural 
study similar to this one in other sec- 
tions of the state. 4 ° 


ys 

Panhandle Club Plans—The Pan- 
handle agricultural “club of W Va 
plans extensive work for its second 
year, which begins shortly after the 
middle of April. Five lines of work 
will be undertaken dnd six persons 
will be employed—three field repre- 
sentatives, ‘one demonstration agent, 


one farm adviser and one lady ad- 
viser. Prof Horace Atwood, for 17 
years with the state exper sta, has 


been secured as adviser. A secretary 
who will give all his time to the club 
will do all the clerical work and keep 
the records. Webster H. Sill, the 
demonstrator, will visit 50 farms in 
Ohio and Brooke counties once each 


month and work out on a selected 
piece of ground the best farming 
methods, There will be 20 demon- 
strations in orchards, 20 in corn, 18 
in alfalfa, several oats and several 
in pasture. Copies of farm accounts 
will be mailed to every member of 
the club. There are now 100 mem- 


bers and a campaign is being waged 
for 300). A co-operative exchange will 
be maintained and members will buy 
through the association. 

Lambs Doing Welli—Deep snow 
with temperature at zero Mar 21 was 
said by some to be coldest spell known 
in McDowell Co at that time of year, 
but it is fair and warmer now. Stock 
is looking well and very high. Lambs 
have had a cold time but are doing 


well. Feed still rather plentiful but 
high. Work is dull in most places 
except the NR & PC&CCo. They 


pay’ good wages. 
Bees in Good Shape—Weather has 


been very cold in Kanawha Co. Snow 
the 19th was 10 inches deep. Plenty 
of work. Stock wintered finely. Hogs 


are still bright, cows from $40 to $50, 
horses $100 to $200. Bees are in gnod 


shape this. spring. Some _ ground 
turned. ‘ 
Clearing Out Cedars—The recent 


get-together meeting of farmers of 
Berkeley county with members of the 
state crop pest commission has had 
the desired effect of creating harmony 
so the work of destroying cedar trees 
of that section is now procetding with- 
out interruption. The work of cut- 
ting trees infected with cedar rust 
spores is being rushed. It is done in 
a most thorough manner so the land 
will be in shape for cultivation when 
the cedars are cut off. While there are 
yet cases where the landowners are 
holding out determinedly against cut- 
ting rust-infected cedars, it appears 
that the worst is over, and that all 
realize that it is necessary for the 
best interests of all that farmers and 
orchard men meet on an equal foot- 


ing, where they belong, and peace- 
fully settle the question once and 
for all. 

Road Affairs—There has been au- 


thorized for expenditure on new roads 
in West Virginia this spring thus far 
$1,330,000 in the various counties as 
follows: Marshall $150,000, Marion 
$200,000, Cabell £200,000, Wetzel $200,- 
000, Wood $70,000, Mercer $500,000, 
Pleasants $60,000. Expenditures now 
being considered for the same purpose 
are Fayette $900,000, Raleigh $20,- 
000, Nicholas $100,000> Kanawha %509,- 
QO, Braxton $100,000, Lewis $100,000, 
Harrison $300,000. This year is by far 
the state’s biggest in the matter of 
building good roads The supreme 
court handed down a decision adverse 
to the petitioners in the Clay district 
road bond mandamus proceedings. 
This was a friendly action from Wood 
county to determine if Clay district 
could issue .bonds in the ,sum of 


$80,000 for improved roads. The de- 
cision. is to the effect the highest 
amount the district can issue is $42,- 
because the state law providus 
no bond issue can be made for a sum 
exceeding 2.5% of the total valuation 
of property in the district. The de- 
cision is of fmportance to other dis- 
tricts contemplating bond issues. 
- Struck Gas—Eges are 20c p doz in 
Summers Co, butter 30c, bacon 18c. 
Weather is better; farmers plowing 
and getting new ground ready. Rob- 
ert Wood of Greenbrier Co has bought 
the Gilliam farm’in Summers Co for 
$4400. The test well for oil and gas 
at Green Sulphur Springs is down 
2200 feet and has struck gas. Roads 
are fairly good. Cattle wintered well. 
Some feed in the county for sale yet. 
Hogs are high and scarce. Old hens 
are selling for l5c p Ib. 

Hogs Cheap—Farmers are mostly 
through plowing in Roane Co _ for 
corn. Wheat is looking fine. Corn is 
selling at $1 p bu, potatoes $1, butter 
20c p Ib, eggs 18c, old hens Sc, ducks 
Yc, horses $100 to $250. Cattle are 
high and feed scarce. Hogs are cheap 
owing to the scarcity of corn. Sheep 
and lambs are going to be high this 
season. The winter has been a hard 
one and fruit tree buds have not be- 
gun to swell yet, so the outlook for 
fruit is fine at this time, as the trees 
will not bloom before the first of May. 
Roads are very bad; it is almost i 4- 


possible for us to go to our county 
seat either with wagon or on hurse- 
back. 

Feed Scarce—Have had the worst 


winter to get any work done for years 
in Nicholas Co. It has been bad 
weather practically all of the time. 
The snow did not get quite all off the 
ground until another came. Feed is 
getting very scarce and there is in- 
quiry all over the county for hay, but 
no one seems to have any for sale. 
There has been but little done toward 
getting in a spring crop. The wheat 
and winter oats crops look well. The 
fruit buds seem to be perfectly dor- 
mant, as there has not been any 
warm weather to swell them. 
Drilling Wells—Weather continuing | 
cold late in Mar in Pleasant Co and | 
farmers are getting very little spring | 
work done. Little plowing done to 
speak of. Roads have been bad and 
traveled only when extremely com- 
pulsory. The oil interests look good, 
several wells drilling and many con- 
tracts let to drill more as soon as the 


roads improve and spring weather 
sets in. 

Cold Winter—Few good days in 
Mar or Feb at Bluefields. Some of 


the snow is still here but it is going 
off fast. This country is in a high 
altitude, 2500 feet above sea level, 
and does not have a very early spring. 


The winter is cold and starts about 
the middle of November and not 


much of a farming country, as the 
land is rough and hilly 


Pennsylvania Poultry Pointers 


The next show of the Reading poul- 
try and pigeon association will be held 
the first week in December. These 
officers were chosen: President, George 
A. Rick; vice-president; Dr W. W. 
Livingood; secretary, John H. Thamm; 
treasurer, Dr Eiton Stimmel. 

The Womelsdorf poultry association 
elected the following directors F. D. 
Arnold, John L. Fidler, M. E. Weid- 
man, Frank 8S. Rader, Charles P. 
Schaeffer, Raiph Anderson, Charles 
A. Shartle, Sydney 1. Weidler, Harve, 
S. Brendle. Irwin A. Fidler, J. A. Y¥ 
Petticoffer, W M. S. Moore, Adam 
Stick, L. G. Schaum, Oscar B. Witter. 

Because it lost $200 through last 
December's exhibition the Pottstown 
poultry association decided to dis- 
pense with holding a show next win- 





er 

Mahlon H. Hollenbach of Berks 
county reports a 70% production of 
his White Leghorn hens, at a cost of 
10% of the selling price of the eggs 
for the feed. 

Walter J. Shearer of Berks county 
has an incubator ‘capacity of 25,000. 
His hatching season, which started on 


February 1, will éxtend to about 
June 1. 

Milton Peiffer, a poultry dealer, 
says he has never had a busier sea- 


son than during the past six weeks. 
In one day he shipped two tons of 
live chickens to New York and Phila- 
delphia markets. 

Wilson Reichart, who has a poultry 
farm of 2% acres has had as 
high as 48 dozen eggs a week from 
150) White Leghorn hens. His highest 
day was eight dozen. He claims that 
the secret of his success is good feed- 
ing and the cleanliness of his chicken 
house. 

Daniel Borrell has 15 Rhode Island 
Red hens, which have been giving him 
an average of 10) eggs a day. The 
eggs are extra large, nine weighing a 
pound. 

Frank U. Sands of Schuylkill county 
has 12 Single Comb Rhode Island Red 
pullets from which he had 167 eggs 
in January, 189 in February, and 115 
in the first two weeks of March. 
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Keep a Kodak 
picture record ‘\ 


FR é 
wees 


, 


* 


et eter re see 


of your methods of drain- 
age and tillage and of your 
growing crops—with and 
without fertilizers. 
a record will enable you to 
study and improve the con- 
ditions governing their 
growth and will help you. 
to better profits next year. 

Let the Kodak at $6.00 
and up, or the Brownie 
from $1.00 to $12.00 keep 
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Your dealer has them. Ask for a catalogue, 
or we will send it free by mait. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
447 State Street, 





Rocuester, N. Y. 
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Kerosene, Gasoline and Gas 
Stsised or on ten bene , and 


WITT Excosts so little and saves all 


60 Days’ Free Trial 
5-Year Guaranty 


te Users, for cash or on 
erto unheard of, for 
Long*weari semi 





easy terms, at prices hi 
gines of thane enesite: 








Ed. HN. Witte, Witte iron Wks. Ce. 
1801 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, 
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A certain toss in potatoes has been 
turned intua profit of $30 anacre by more 


low. retains the moisture and kills the weeds. 


TRON AGE :ivetore 
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every possible adjustment of points, 
is and frame to care for any row crops 
any soll and especially for po 
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In spring, en, fall or winter—against 
PAE Bt snow or rain; nesting birds or trash—you can 
upon 


Louden n Bird- Proof Barn Door Hanger 
Salat Searing eye are completely enclosed in heavy steel tube. 
e seed, -~ Wea friction to the minimum and 


React ace blading ‘Light it and heavy doors roil with equal 


roof. 
Double ithout sticki 
tart of Png w being brok ooealy it crowding stack, I 
ante in ii to to giv it Wa sdeiel oe ad 
ine le 
and or not sag rar yo 


BUILT FOR DURABILITY “AND SERVICE 
Stanchions, F; Carriers, Hay 
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Stewart Ball Bearing 
Clipping Machine 


For Horses, Mules and Cows 
It pays to clip horses and 
mules in the spring 
—they look and feel 


; res gronteeS: 00 on every g 
nest gute fy 


Clipping the flanks 
and uddersof cows 
prevents the drop- 
ping of filth into 
milk. The Stewart 


art quality is $11.50. 
can be used for 
clipping 5 a 


STEWART S No.9 sicunc Mogg miler and cots 
SHEARING MACHINE 3yky me tat 


— sta sha 
t off quickly anc cages and isthe 


ly in 
en blanket. 1 with th ride. 
ogame like play to Foes who have hence pe with hand 
hard, sweaty way. You don’t have the 
ing wrists, You < don’t scar and di 
with uneven shearing and poll the the woo 
used to do. Get one 


W most st durable. Get 





cnicAgo "FLEXIBLE SHAFT 


285 ONTARIO ST.. HICAGO, iLL. 




























FREE TO YOU, Mr. Farmer or Poultry Raiser 
Let us send you a Free Sample of 


Continental Gluten Feed 


Increases the milk yield and butter fat and keeps the cows in the best ot 
condition. It contains 47% Protein and Fat and replaces Cottonseed and 
Linseed Oil Meal, It keeps indefinitely and costs less than corn or oats, 
Free Sample and full particulars upon request. Write today or ask your dealer. 


‘Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 


They will make the chickeas vigorous and healthy and show a wonderful 
increase in the egg production. They are made of perfectly proportioned 
mixtures of Grains and Grain Products. We want every person who raises 
poultry to give them atrial. Ask your Dealer. If he does not handle same, 
write us his name and address. 


Continenta! Cereal Company, 





Peoria, Illinois 











Agra: Wasted 


ORCEP 
Sold on 30 07 60 
. Co., Hawkere, 


GABEL'S Dowbdie-Looped. Never-Foit 





slipping. 0 more danger of pig's mouth isjuring the mother, Guarantee? where alt — oy 
due vad ak thal. Refs rhod Bask. Andy tad Bradstrect’s Ccmmercial Agencies. Address Gabel 


A Cutter That - 
Does More 3 
Than We Claim- 
cE berza aetiehe (tienda: Tine pr Any 
est frame, is exceptionally light running, has a 


throat and a blower that simply can’t clog; and 
Many other valuable features that make the 


Mb zai 


“supreme among ensilage cutters. Impossib! 
Vreataee I, Bostve safety device prevents 
a '° y ive years 


service without a cent for 














s yor Silberzahn owners are satis- oe 


Govern Your Course by the Proven Experience 


of Men Everywhere like this Physician 


BE. W. TWYMAN, M. D., Twyman’s Mill, Va., 
4, 14, writes: You ask could you publish my letter. 
I never before gave my signature to a proprietary prep- 
aration in my life, but as I consider your remedy a 
blessing for horses, you can use this.or -previous 
letters. Yes, two cases of bog Spavin were cured, and 
one thoroughpin, and all remained well. 


* the plan of treating horses— 
We Originated Under Si igned Contract to Re- 
turn Money if Remedy Fails. 







Jan. 

































{ 
poveice, Sold under positive guarantee. Built 
' in sizes for every farmer's needs, Wriie for o% Bt ae, mag nein ae a a— 
Catalog and full details beforeyou buyacutter | — Thoropin-SPAVIN—and ALL—Shoulder, Knee, 
aia Ammaetran hot sev‘itate and teat 8" ians of 
or av, 

“WS 'Se. Water St., West Bend, Wie, 1 LAMENESS. Titustrated. 
; OUR CHARGES for Treatment ARE MODER- 
al ATE. But write and we will send onr—BOOK— 


Sample Contract and Advice—-ALL FREE to (Horse 
ners and Managers—Only). Address, 
TROY CHEMICAL CO. 42 C ce Ave. Binghamton, N.Y, 


I ruggists everywhere sell Save-the.Nerse WITH CONTRACT. 
or we send by Parcel Post or Express paid. 








AGENT S—A Big Seller 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST 
COMPARED WITH ONE* YEAR AGO 


r- Cattle -, -— Hogs — ~~ — Sheep — 








1914 1913 1914 1913 19M. 1913 

. 99.85 $9.25 +. 40 $7.10 

. 9.4 9.70 75 6.50 

5 35 S 9, 3 9.65 3. 50 «7.15 

Kansas City 900 9.00 865 9.65 600 6.85 
Pittsburg 8.35 9.05 9.3% 9.80 6.25 7.2 








At Chicago, choice fed beeves scored 
another advance in quotations recent- 
ly when they sold up to $%.70 p 100 Ibs. 
The discrimination is sharp between 
the few finished heavy beeves arriving 
and the bulk of mediocre class, yet the 
market is on.a fairly satisfactory basis. 
Imports of Argentine beef from the 
east continue to effect the demrand for 
Chicago beef for eastern shipment. 
Recently a copple of carloads of Ar- 
gentine beef were brought through 
from New York to Chicago and caused 
much interest, the shipment compar- 
ing well in quality with beef realizing 
S@8.4U0 on the Chicago market. 

A couple of weeks ago the hog 
market fetched about 9%c p lb at 
Chicago, but this advance in prices 
was followed by large recéipts of hogs, 
and the quotations eased off to about 
the same level as had ruled for sev- 
eral weeks, namely, 8%c to a little bet- 
ter than 8%e p Ib, 

Choice sheep continue scarce and 
eommand high prices. The bulk of 
sheep arriving sold last week at $5.60 
@6.25 p 100 lbs, with top prices around 
6.40, The bulk of lambs were quoted 
at. 7.40@7.:85, top quotations being 
around 7.90. Much Argentine frozen 
mutton is reaching New York, but the 
effect upon the* eastern and western 
markets is as yet hardly noticeable. 

At New York, Monday, Mar 30—Last 
week after Monday the cattle market 
‘was slow and prices drooping, steers 
declining 15@25c before the close; 
bulls also fell off 15@25c; cows 25@ 
SNe, except fat cows which closed 10@ 
15e lower. Calves on Wednesday were 
steady .to 25c higher; prices were 
maintained to the close on choice se- 
lected stock; the under grades finished 
up weak, No barnyard or fed calves 
worth noting were in market, The 
selling range for the week was: Steers 
$5.75 @ 9.30, oxen 7.35@8, bulls 5@7.75, 
cows 3@7, veal calves 8@12, culls 6@ 
7.00. Fresh cows were slow at 30@85 
p head. 

Today there were 46 cars of cattle 
and 4500 calves on sale. Steers ruled 
very dull, and 10@15c lower; common 
grades closed 20c off; bulls were slow 
and ldc off without a clearance; me- 
dium to choice cows 10@15c lower; 
common cows were easier, quality con- 
sidered. Calves were in liberal supply, 
but with active demand prices aver- 
aged steady and market closed firm. 
Steers averaging 860 to 1468 lbs sold at 
$7@9 p 100 Ibs, including 13 cars of 
Pa, 860 to 1468 Ibs, at the range, 2 cars 
V. a, 1064 to 1189 Ibs, §@8.10, car of Ky, 
1257 Ibs, 8.15, car of Md do, 1154 Ibs, 
8.05, Bulls sold at 5.50@ 7. 50, extra, bull 


at 7.75, cows at 3@6.25, veals. at 8@ 
11.75, culls at 6@7.50, fed and mixed 


calves at 7@8.25. 
of market. 

Sheep were in very limited supply 
all last week and no choice or prime 
offered. The feeding was steady and 
at the close @ trifle firm on western 
advices. Lambs ruled steady up. to 
Thursday’s close; on Friday the mar- 
ket was 10@15c higher and the whole 
market closed firm. The selling range 
for the week was: Sheep (ewes) $4 
@5.50, culls 3@4, lambs 8@8.65, culls 
6@7. Today there were 6% cars of 
stock on sale. Sheep were almost 
nominal, but rated strong; no re: ally 
good in market; lambs were 25@35c 
higher. Common to fair sheep sold 
at 450@5.50. p 100 lbs, common to 
prime. lambs 7.50@9, a bunch of 
clipped do 8, yearlings 7.50. Top 
price of N Y lambs 9, Mich do 8.90, 
Ohio do 8.65. 

Hogs held up to steady prices until 


Barnyard calves out 


Friday, when the market declined 5 
@15c, in sympathy with Buffalo and 
western markets. Today ‘there were 


4 cars on sale. Prices were firm, with 
general sales at 9.30@9.35 p 100 Ibs 
for light and medium weights; 2 few 
to. outside buyers at 9.50, roughs 
8 @S8.25. 
The Horse Market 

Fresh western horses continued in 
liberal supply at the New York auc- 
tion marts last week and buyers en- 
erally had the advantage in the trad- 
ing; prices ruling easier. Good sea- 
soned workers were active and firm, 
heavy drafters qufet and steady. Fair 
to good heavy drafters are quoted at 
$3600 @ 400 p hd, fresh western chunks 
185@275, good sound seasoned work- 
ers 125@ 225. 

At Pittsburg, 85 carloads of cattle 


arrived on the market Monday. Bid- 
ding was slow and prices barely 
steady. Good to choice steers $8.75 


9, good 1300 to 1400-Ib steers 8.50@ 
8.75, medium to good 1200 to 1300-Ib 
steers S.10@8.40, tidy 1050 to 1150-Ib 
steers 8.15@8.40, fair to mediiim 1000 
to 1100-Ib steers 7.50@7.90, fair 900 
to 1000-Ib steers 7:@T.50,. common ‘700 
to "W-1b ‘steers: 5.50 @6 50, rough. half 
fat-1000- to. 1300-Ib steers 5:@7, com- 








Re daytime. For hen- 
barn, corn crib, au’ obile—a 
undred places. every where— 
‘ elty or country. yopes of of Pa. sold 12 in 
: g2 days. Splend' rofits. tented. 
) No com: tition. Hee quick for ter 
ritory, sample. 
Themas Lock € Co.,124§RomeSt.,Dayton, Qe 











mon to good fat oxen 4@6.50, com- 


“American Agricuituris; 
mon to fat bulls 5:50@8, 1 
See ~ 


heifers weighing 700 

to. 1100 Ibs..5.50@7.85, bologna cows 
BO 4,25. ‘Seven hundred calves so}q 
at 10.50. ‘ Forty-five *double deck; 
of ies sold on a market 10c higher 
than Saturday... Heavy weights wer. 
quoted at 9.05@9.10 -:p 100 Ibs, heavy 
mixed 9.10; medium and heavy York. 


ers 9.15 @9. 20, light Yorkers 9.10, pigs 
8.90@9.10.- Mest of the receipts of 
sheep’ were clipped stock, the supply 
being about. 10 cars. Clipped r4 


sold at 4@6, clipped lambs 4@72 
vane sheep. 4.50@6.85,; wooled lambs 
@8.75, eastern lambs 10@12, 

At Buffalo, the cattle market Mon- 
day was slow and 15 to 20c¢ lower than 
the previous Saturday. Receipts were 
3750 head. Prime heavy beéves were 
quoted up to about $9.10 p 100 Ibs, 
fair to good weighty steers 7.75 @ 8.65, 
butcher steers 6.50@8.30, cows 5@ 
7.25, canners and cutters 3G 4.70, 
feeders 6.40@7.65, heifers 5.25@7.0, 


bulls 5@7.50. Receipts of hogs Mon- 
day were 15,200, all grades selling at 
9.15 @9,20 p 100 Ibs. Arrivals of shee p 
and lambs totaled 11,500, top price 
paid for lambs 8.75@8.85, wethers 7 


7.15, ewes 6@6.65, yearlings 7.75 @8 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. hey refer 
to prices at which the product will se!! 
from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
Apples 


Shipments of apples from New York, 
Boston, Montreal, Portland, Halifax 
and St John_so far this season to for- 
eign ports have amounted to about 
1,727,800 lbs, against 2,842,000 bbls dur- 
ing a like period one year earlier. 
Lately shipments have been consigned 
only to London and Liverpool. The 
bulk of the, apples are leaving N: 
York and Halifax. Early Mar sales i 
Hamburg, Germany, were at $2@2.7: 
p bx. 

At New York, the market has ruled 
on apples because of the moderate de- 
mand, Quotations on barrel stock 
range from $4 @7, although the excep- 
tion above 5.50 is only on Spys. Box 
apples are quoted at 1.50@3. 

At Chicago, good and fcy quality cf 
apples are steady, and meet a fair sale 
at $4@7 p bbl, western. bx stock 1.75 
@ 2.75. 








Beans 


According to Dr Frank S. Harris, 
head of agronomy of the Utah agri 
col, field beans constitute one of the 
mest profitable crops Utah farmers 
can grow: This recommendation is 
based on the results of a series of 
experiments with this crop on the 
N. Logan farm running through sev- 
eral years. As high as_§200 to $300 
p acre has been realized from this 
crop, and aside from their value as 
a money crop they greatly enhance 
the value of the land. L. A. Ball, a 
farmer of N Logan; and others in this 
vicinity, tried out this crop on a fairly 
large scale and their conclusions 
agree in the main with those of the 
college farmers. 

At New York, the market contin 


ues 


to be very lightly supplied with choice 
N Y marrow beans and jobbing sales 
are reported at $5.40 p 100 lbs, with 
guite a firm feeling. Medium beans are 
slow, and outside quotations are ex- 
treme at 3.55. _Pea beans are steady 
but quiet at 5.40@3.50, yellow eyes ire 
se: .ce at 5@5.10, and the market is 
firm under improved inquiry. Red 
kidney needa slight inquiry for export 
at 5.20@5.25. 

At Chicago, dealcrs in beans are well 
supplied, and late arrivals on the mar- 
ket have not elicited special iny 
Hand-picked pea beans continue to be 
quoted up to about $2.10 p bu, brown 
Sw dish long 2, round 2.35. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, the evaporated apple 
market continues firm, supplies it, 
especially for choice and fey grades. 
However, these quotations are la ly 
nominal as very little business is being 
done. Prime cold storage, 1912 oifer- 
ings, are also very scarce and re 
quoted at 8%c pibfob. Prime 115 


evaporated apples are scarce at ‘/'4Cc 
f o b state. Chops are firm at 3c, waste 
24%c. - Fancy. evaporated apples are 
quoted as high as 12%c. 


At Boston, high grade dried apples 
are scarc€ and demand steady, th 
no speculative features. Evaporated 
apples in 48-lb cartons, choice to ex- 
tra fey, are quoted at 10@14c p 1), 


in 50-lb bulk cases 914@13c. 


Eggs 
At New York, active trading in «ss9 
is a feature of the market nowad2ys, 
and eggs are going into storage ra)id- 
ly. Receipts bring 19@21c p doz. Fresh 


gathered eggs are quoted at 19% --¢. 
while near by hennery, fcy white sell 
at 22@ 26c, brown 20@ 21c. 


Those filling earl) 


to storage. 14 
at We 


contracts have placed eggs 
19%¢ in some instances. 
~ Fresh . Fruits 


At New York, ‘Strawberries ar 
riving from the ‘South in larger 
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Barren Cows Are Not 
Profitable Cows 


Barreniiess in cows can be cured. 
Hundreds of cows are sold to the 
butcher at their meat value, when 
sensible treatment would make them 

big dividends on their milk 
value. The milk producer is the 
only kind of cow worth having—and 
a barren cow cannot permanently 
be a good milk producer. 

If you have a barren cow, buy a 
S0c package of -Kow-Kurg, the 
great cow medicine. Kow-Kure 
works on the genital organs, toning 
them up and making them perform 
their proper functions, Kow-Kure 
is also an unfailing cure for such 
troubles as Abortion, Retained 
Afterbirth, Bunches, Milk Fever, 
Scouring, Red Water and Lost 
Appetite. : 

our neighbor about KOW- 

ge TE mot eter 

ists ; . 

os for valuable free Aad seg son 
Diseases.” 

Dairy Association Co. 


Lyndonville, 
Vermont 
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KRESO DIP. N°t 


STANDARDIZED. 


EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


] DISINFECTS. 


CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that ft is 
a necessity on every farm. 


USED IN THE TREATMENT OF MANCE, 
SCAB, RINGWORM, SCRATCHES, ETC. 


Destroys Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
. For Sale by All Druggists 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INOUSTRY 
DETAOIT, S - MICHIGAN 
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tities, and be tp Totgerater obese 
range Tarsely trom, Sg although 
a few Nikeoma séll up to 50@ 60c. 
Hay and Straw 

At Chicago, choice hay is in good 
demand and offering only fair, with 
the market continuing firm. Medium 
and low grades are in fair demand and 
steady, supply liberal, Choice timothy 
hay is quoted up to about $18 p ton, 
rye straw 7.50@8, oats 6,50@7.50, 
wheat straw 6.50@7. 


At Boston, hay is held on a fairly. 


steady market, with a moderate de- 
mand. Receivers are anxious to move 
medium and low grades and are in- 
clined to make concessions in order 
to save storage charges. Choice hay 
is quoted up to about $21.50 p ton, No 
1 21, No 3 15.50, eastern hay 17@19. 
clover 16@18, rye straw 17@18, oats 


10@ 10.50, 
Maple Sugar 

At Boston, small quantities of new 
sugar are arriving but practically no 
new syrup has been offered. Scarcely 
an inquiry for either. New sugar, 
small cakes, is quoted at. 15@1i7c p Ih, 
syrup $1@1.20 p gal. 

Nuts 

At New York, higher prices are re- 
ported on domestic peanuts. Virginia 
hand-picked jumbo are firm at 7% @ 
7% p lb, fey 5% @5%e, shelled jumbo 
10% @10%e, No 1 7@7%c, Spanish 
shelled 7% @7%c. 

Onions 


The onion set market at Cincinnati 
has shown marked advance in prices 
lately, Last week prices advanced from 
$2.50 to 3@3.25 for red, yellow or 
white sets. 

The growers of onion sets in the 
western part of Ottawa Co, O, and in 
the eastern end of Lucas Co 
have been’ shipping out onion 
sets, and find a ready market. 
Stock came out of storage in ex- 
cellent condition, and prices have been 
Satisfactory, Farmers are planning to 
“grow many onion sets along the 
marshes of the lake near the Bono 
district this year. 

At New York, market is weak, with 
accumulations large but big quantities 
have been put into storage, and this 
has helped to sustain prices up to 
about $3 for best yellow onions, and 
2.75 for red p 100-lb bag. These quo- 
tations, however, are the extreme, 
Cuban onions are selling slowly at the 
high figures asked, 2@ 2.75 p cra, while 
European are dragging at low figures, 
Valencia selling at 3.25@3.75 p case, 
Belgium 2.25@2.50 p haif case, 

At Chicago, holders are wanting to 
clean up before warm weather, and 
hew onions arrive in large quantities. 
Yet the trade is rather quiet, and the 
market easy. Prices have of late shown 
a gownward tendency. Red and yel- 
low were quoted last week as high as 
$3 p 100 Ibs, but that was the outside 
figure. Valencia have been selling at 


4.50@5 p cra, Spanish 1.75 p regular 


cra. Onion sets continue to Sell at 
high figures, Supply shows material 
decrease and a good demand exists. 
Sets, red, yellow or white, are quoted 
up to about 2.75 p 32-lb bu. 
Potatoes 

At New York, potatoes are quoted 
about steady, and trade is slow. Old 
accumulations of European potatoes 
have about cleaned up from first hands 
and the fresh stock in last week will 
not be allowed to unload except in 
bond, owing to government quarantine, 
and such will probably have to be re- 
shipped to Cuba or to some other 
southern island. Bermuda stock is in 
light supply, selling at about $5.50@ 
7.25 p bbl, Fla 2@4.50, Va 1.50@2, Me 
white 2.37@2.50 p 180 lbs in bulk, red 
1.65@1.75 p 165-lb bag, state 2.25@ 
2.37 p 180 Ibs in bulk, Mich do, Eu- 
ropean 1@1.75 p 108-1b bag, southern 
sweet 1@1.25 p bbl, or W@ Tic p bskt. 

At Chicago, trade in potatoes is very 
quiet, and the market more or less 
uncertain. However, prices continue 
at about the same trend as the past 
month or so. The bulk of arrivals last 
week sold at 55@60c, with a few quot- 
ed up to as high as 67c, new potatoes 


$6@7 p’ bbl. 
Poultry 


At New York, the market for live 
poultry is showing good+strength as 
many buyers are discriminating 
against dressed poultry because of the 
rather poor condition. Fowls are quot- 
éd up to 20c p Ib, roosters 13%c. In 
the fresh-killed market, fowls in bbls 
sell at_12@17%c, in bxs 14@18c, tur- 
keys 21@28c, squab broilers 30@ 45c, 
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Nothing improves a property more than trim, durable walks. 
Don’t let your visitors walk in dust, mud or slush. Boardwalks 
splinter, spatter and rot. Brick walks get grassy and out of shape. 

The most satisfactory and economical of all walks is the concrete 


walk—which you can easily lay for yourself. 


Requires only good 


cement, sand and ‘gravel, crushed stone, or other hard material. 
Concrete is smooth and solid. Every rain washes it clean. The 
housewife is pleased ; no longer are her floors tracked. It is easy to 
shovel snow off a concrete walk; no nails or uneven edges. 
concrete walk ijasts like stone; stays more level. ’ 

But in starting out to lay permanent walks, be sure your material 
is right. Cheap cement is likely to ruin the entire job. Use 


ALPHA 


THE GUARANTEED 
PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


which represents the high-water mark of quality. ALPHA was used 
in laying the walk-ways of the great Hudson Tertninal Building of 
New York, over which a good-sized army of people travel every day, 
ALPHA is being used for the beautiful new roads of Central Park, 
New York. ALPHA has been used in a long list ‘of famous con- 
crete structures, where the cemient had to meet the most exacting tests. 


Specify ALPHA and Be Sure 


ALPHA represents the experience of twenty-two years in cement 
making. - Expert chemists inspect it during every hour of its making. 
ALPHA is absolutely guaranteed. In fineness, soundness and strength 
it ig exceptional ; it more than meets the rigid specifications of the 


U.S. Government. 


Remember that “Portland” merely means a class 


of cement. By insisting on ALPHA—by refusing “just as good” 
substitutes and laying your walks carefully —you are sure of work 
that will satisfy you and those who follow you. 


25-Cent Concrete Book Sent Free 


The concrete walk is just one of a score of concrete improvements that you 
can put in for yourself. Our Book, “‘Concrete in the Country,” tells clearly 


how to construct the best gutters, 
floors, caps, platforms, driveways, 
fence-posts, etc. The regular price 
is 25 cents, but acopy will be sent 
free if you are interested in using 
cement. Mail the coupon and re. 
ceive also booklet on ALPHA 
Portiand Cement, telling how to 
mix and handle your cement in 

the best way. The best dealers 
where can supply AL- 

PHA. If yours won’t we 

will tell ofa dealer who will 








Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa. 
I am interested in concrete work aod am thinking 


of * Tr} a. 

i shall be glad to have a copy of your book on cosatey 
concrete construction, also further information about 
ALPHA, the Guaranteed Portland Cement. 





Name 





Address 
A-Ad 








Alpha Portland Cement Co. 


of, y 


General Offices : Easton, Pa, 


e Alphaes 


No 
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cones $$ wow can make better butter 


ts 


jn. buttermilk. 


and bigger profits if you will 
equip and operate your own 
sy lant” with a 100% dollar 
power 


Cherry 
Dairy Churn 


A churn that controis mois- 
ture to within 1-16 of 1%. The United 
States governmént ws 16% mois- 
ture maximum, 

Af churn that “squeezes” 
just right-—not too hard. Proper 
squeezing produces perfect butter. 
Here’s a churn that puts butter-fat 
into butter—where you want it—nct 


The Cherry Dairy Churn 
has silent gears that can be run at 
several different speeds—fast during 
the first buttermaking process and 
slowly during the last butter work- 
ing process, 

A churn, the metal parts of 
which are all galvanized by what is 
known as the “hot process”—the 
only process known today that will 
stand up and wear. 


A churn from which you 
can take butter out “ready to sell.” 
There’s a big advantage in doing all 
the work in one machine instead of 
two. 

A durable, satisfactory 
churn that makes the kind of butter 
that will command “top of the mar- 
ket prices.” 

A churn that is contamina: 
tion proof.- No danger from dust, 
flies or tainting odors. 

Throw away your old:style 
barrel churn, box churn, dasher 
churn and butter bowls. Adopt the 
modern CHERRY method and let 
your gasoline engine do the work, 

The Cherry Dairy Churn 
has been tried cut under the most 
exacting conditions. You are not 
buying any experiment. We guar- 
antee it to give satisfaction. 

Send for literature that ex: 
plains’ the CHERRY DAIRY 
CHURN iv detail. Use the coupon 
below. Don’t buy any chirn until 
you read. this iiterature. 


aceene MAIL COUPON ieiiet aiert 


. G. Cherry Co. 
537 Tenth Ave. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

. Gentlemen : : 
1 ts cea CHE RAT Dain CSURN 
NAME By ar ey aC aa 
F Sahel eaa ended Gade dave obes 
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At Chicago, the live bogitrs 
Has been if ‘good condition for some 
time, Recefving is firm at recent ad- 
vanced prices for chickens. Turkeys 
are quoted up to about, 15c, fowls 
17%c, roosters lic, spring chickens 
lic, ‘young roosters 13c; ducks .17e, 
geese 12¢. It is rather late in the séa- 
son for dressed poultry, warmer 
weather being against the making of a 
good appearance. Dressed turkeys sell 
up” to about 22c, fowls 16c, roosters 
12¢e; capons 24c, ducks 1l6c, and geese 
l4e> 

Vegetables 

At New York, southern vegetables 
are arriving in larger quantities, Fla 
beans selling up to $5.50 p bskt for 
fcy, but inferior lots are qhoted as low 
as $2.50. Most of the sales of peas 
tange from 3@5, except small varieties 
which are lower, some being quoted 
down to $2.. Texas spinach is offered 
at about $1.25 p bskt, with Fla Jetituge 
in light supply at 41,50@3.50 p_ bskt, 
S.C asparagus $2@3.3 50 p doz bechs, 
Fla celery $2@2.75 p 12-inch cra, Fla 
cabbage 85 @ $1. 45 p bskt, or $1. 75@2 
p cra, eggplants $2.50@3.50 p bx, - 
pers $3.50@4.50 p bx, Fla squash 
@3.50 p bx, Hubbard $8@3.50 p bbl, 
Fla. tomatoes $1@2.75 p carrier. 

Wool 

Exports of wool from Brazil, where 
the industry is still comparatively 
small, increaséd from 2,000,000 Ibs in 
1910. to, 4,100,000 lbs in 1912, Later 
figures are not available. 

Contracting Ore wool has not made 
material. progress lately, sheepmen 
holding. back,- due to the approach of 
shearing time, Contract prices for 
wool in the various territory wool sec- 
tions have recently been at 16@17c p 
lb in Mont, 16@18¢ in the Sodus 
Springs district -in the triangle, 44@ 
15e for fine wools, and 16@17c for me- 
diums in southern Utah, 13@14c in 
Nev, and 15@17e¢ in Wyo. 

An incident in the reports of sales of 
wool in the west brings forcibly to 
mind the action of taking much. off of 
the duty on wool. A large Boston deal- 
er this year purchased 11%, million Ibs 
of Alberta(Can) wool this year, paying 
$80,000 more than the same clip real- 
ized tast year. Boston buyers, it is re- 
ported, are paying western Canadian 
flockmasters 3@4c more than local 
buyers, 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 
New York Boston Chicago 
26 27 25 
387% 


36 30 
33 34 22 
‘22 25 





1914.. 
1913... 
1912.. 
1911.. 


299 
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Butter 


The large amount of storage butter 
still held in warehouses hag been the 
prime factor in forcing quotations 
downward. Every month since the 
market: for storage butter opened last 
fall, there has been a surplus of 
around 10,000,000 Ibs in the leading 
warehouses of the country, and from 
present indications it looks as though 
there would be that much butter car- 
ried over into the new year. There 
has been an effort this year to move 
storage butter; and many of those who 
have dealt in it have lost money. The 
cost of what the market quotes as 
firsts last June was around 25 to 26ce, 
and the present cost, storage, interest, 
ete, included, is about 28c. 

At New York, accumulations of fresh 
butter- have tended to keep prices 
down and the market in a weak con- 
dition. Late last week. the highest 
price paid for creamery- butter was 
about 26c. p lb, while miscellaneous 
lots of fresh receipts were quoted at 
22@ 25c, state dairy 18@ 26c. 

At Chicago, dealers in butter are still 
hesitant in placing orders, and the in- 
creasing receipts show that the batter 
markets continue to rest on @ weak 
bottom. Last week about 25c was the 
highest figure paid for fresh cmy but- 
ter in large lots and tubs: Miscel- 
laneous lots are quoted at 19@24c, 
with dairy selling at 21@24¢c; 

At Elgin, Ill, Mar 30, today 24%c p 
Ib was bid for cmy butter, and 25¢ 
asked; no sales. 

At Columbus, 
dairy 15c. 

At. Pittsburg, cmy 3ic. 

At Syracuse, dairy. 33c. 

At Buffalo, dairy -26c, emy 27c. 

At Rochester; cmy 20c. 

At Philadelphia, emy 27c. 


Cheese 


At New York, cheese of all descrip- 
tions is quiet. State specials sell up 
to about 19%c, fey 19c, daisies 19%¢, 
young Americas 19%, Wis daisies and 
twins 19¢, state skimre 10@ 15c. Y 

At Chicago, the market for cheese is 
following its late course, demand being 
fair on some kinds and slow on others, 
Swiss’and timburger remain slow sell- 
ers, while all the rest of the cheese 
mowves fairly well. Steadiness prevails 
in the market with twins quotable at 
18%e0-p 1b, daisies 17%, younge Amer- 
icas.and.longhorns 18¢, Swiss round or 
drum 17e, block 15%¢, limburger 
13 Be, pritkK 15@ 15% +. 
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D. T. HENDRICKSON 

Milk producers throughout north- 
ern New Jersey, in fact throughout 
the entire metropolitan district, ‘have 
been more than surprised to learn,of 
the announcement. of the concerns 
that operate most of the creameries 
that prices will\range from 5 to 10 
eents lower than those for the cor- 
responding period last year. These 
prices, which are for the six months 
beginning April 1, were-given out in 
advance to give the dairymen who 
supply their-plants an opportunity ‘to 
sign contracts. Only one month this 
year, June, will have the same price 
as last year. April, May and. July 
this year’s prices are 10 cents and 
August and September are 5 cents 
lower than the corresponding months 
last year. The prices are: April $1.40 
for 100-pounds, May $1.15, June $1.10, 
July $1.25, August $1.40, September 
All sorts of explanations have~ been 
offered on these low figures; for, since 
population is increasing, the number 
of cattle decreasing,-and the prices 
of mill feeds becoming higher all the 
time, rather the reverse was to. be 
expected, and even’ better prices’ than 
those of 1913 (which were low 
enough) should have’ been offéred. 
Commenting on the milk situation, an 
authority states: “The offer shows 
an average of $1.10% a can—5% cents 
less than for the same term of 1913. 
A lower price characterizes all offers 
made by the larger concerns which 
make c6ntracts. This is due.to the 
fact that it is. generally believed that 
butter values will rule lower than for 
last year. An increased output of 
milk centinues to~be in evidence, but 
the increasing demand for cream’ is 
about sufficient to absorb each day’s 
increase in output.” 

If the first part of the last sentence 
is true, the farmers are being penal- 
ized for improving the standard of 
their cattle. In other words, cow 
testing for efficiency and the “‘weeding 
out of boarders,” which make for 
more milk from fewer cows is all 
wrong and dairymen. must content 
themselves. with lower: prices as the 
result of their energy, industry and 
foresight! z 

William \H. Vary,-master of New 
York state grange and a member of 
the New York state’ milk commis- 
sion, has stated very recently thatea 
milk famine threatens New York city 
within five -years unless conditions are 
made-such. that milk producers can 
get more for their milk in-New York 
and the larger cities. He says that 
during the last 10 years dairy herds 
have decreased at the rate of 19,000 
a year, and that in 1912 the decrease 
ran as high as 30,000. He declares 
that farmers throughout the state are 
giving up raising cows because there 
is no money in it, and are devoting 
themselves to other lines on their 
farms. 

These statements by one well ac- 
quainted with the subject second the 
plaints made by and in behalf of milk 
producers in New Jersey, particularly 
in sections like Sussex county, where 
milk is the most important farm 
product. I emphasize Sussex county 
because dairymen in nearly al! other 
New Jersey counties are, as a rule, 
in close proximity to g6cod local mar- 
kets and are thus able to demand a 
better product for milk. Drawing con- 
clusions from what producers of other 
farm products Have accomplished, 
notably fruit growers, market garden- 
ers and poultrymen,, it seems to be 
undeniably true that higher milk may 
be expected within.a few years at the 
most, unless some unforeseen devel- 
opment in the evolution which the 
milk industry is now undergoing ma- 
terializes, 


Dairymen Join Farmers’ Alliance 

Accounts which appear to be reliable 
staté that the alliance has now en- 
rolled a greater part of the New York 
milk producers in its membership. 
When Perinsylvania and New Jersey 
are thoroughly organized also, a rep- 
resentative is to be appointed from 
each of_the local guilds to atterd a 
central conference, at which the prices 
to bé expected from the dealers are to 
be fixed, This is as it shuvld be, for 
what right have the middlemen to es- 
tablish the price for a certain com- 
modity without having any regard for 
its-cost of production? An act exempts 
farmers and labor unions from the 
drastic provisions of the Sherman 
antitrust law, consequentiy the pro- 
posed combination of dairy farmers 
comes under the protection of, and not 
in antagonism to, the provisions of the 
law. 

It is said thatthe proposed. organi- 
zation of farmers. will cover pretty 
thoroughly the Lege og 4 from 
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It is certain, therefore, that the dai ly, 
bership of the alliance-will be t.,.° 
representative of the propo« 
ization was:in Monmouth oo 
‘week, looking over the field 
every dairyman in the county u 
He stated to me that the sam 

ig crowning the efforts of repre 
tives wherever they have : 
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New York Milk Market 


At New York, the market i, 
It is estimated that the surp! 
the dealers are working up 
ter and cheese is at least 10.04, 0” 
The opening of the. markets ty «.. 
adian milk products apparent 
fecting the supply of fluid m; 
Porden rates are being taken 4 
basis for rates and, doubtles 
ag they reflect the actual conidit; 
the market will be followea 
means that the producers ars 
to receive- less the season 
than they did last year. Th. 
rate is Tikely to be the marke: 
for Apr. 

The receipts of milk and « 
40-gt cans for the week en: 
28 were as follows: 


likely 
t hrougk 
borden 

Value 


1m In 
Mar 


Susquehanna 
West Shore 


‘Lackawanna 


N Y C (long haul)... 
N Y C lines (short hau!) 
Ontario 

Lehigh Valley 

New Haven 
Pennsylvania 

Other sources 


Totals 
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1914 1913 
Chicago 95 ~ 1.07 
New -York .... 1.04 1.09 
Bosten , . 
™ Louis 5% 1 09 
Toledo ..>... 98% 1.09 
se moaapetis 35 
verpool 1.08% — 


At Chicago, 
er this week, 
crop. outlook. 
to 92%ec p bu, 
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wheat prices were low- 
owing to brilliant 
May wheat sold down 
and July Si7%2c. All 
eyes were on the domestic crop sil- 
uation, which continued m« bril- 
liant. Within the past few days good 
rains have fallen in the wint«r wheat 
territory. Spring wheat fields eived 
excellent. snow showers wit every 
promise that seeding wil) b shed 
rapidly. No 2 red winter whea store 
was. quoted at 94@95e p bu, No 3 red 
92@98c. The wheat situation in other 
parts of the world was devoid of new 
feature. 
The. corn 
supported 
cently prices 
but his was 


the 


market has been poorly 
much of the time. Re- 
advanced fractionally 
checked by further 
talk of Argentine imports at the At- 
Tantic seaboard. Corn to be shipped 
fvom Argentina in June and July was 
sold at a price of 65c delivered in New 
York. This at a time wh: corn de- 
livered in Chicago on Jul) ontracts 
Was quoted at better than May 
corn sold at Cl4cago around (8 WbS%¢ 
p bu, No 2 in store much the 
level. 

The oats market lacked i! 
ence, Standard oatsin store WO@s9'%e 
p bu, May substantially the same and 
Sept, new crop delivery, sold der de. 

Rye was. quiet, though somewhat 
stronger under small offerings. with 
No.2 on track quotable at U2 2c p bu. 

In field seeds timothy was mor 
active under an increased demand, 
prices nearly steady, prime somewher 
around 5c p ib, with prime clover if 
@14%c, millets 1% @ 2c. 


70 
same 


i.depend- 





OHIO—At Columbus, cor! 
bu; oats 40%c, wheat Sc, bi 
ton, middlings 31, timothy 
c,over 14, rye straw 7, steers 
lb, veal calves 7@9c, hogs Y' 
19c p doz, fowls 19c-p Ib, turk 
ducks, ljc, geese 13c, potato: 
bu, onions 2.25 p bu, cabb 
100 lbs, turnips 75¢ p bu 

At Cincinnati, No 2 red w - 
p bu, No 3 White corn jlc, No = M%% 
66c, bran $28 p ton, brown mi riddlingsy 
29, timothy hay 18.50, alfaifa oe 
ogee lic p doz, hens lic p “rooste 
<a, apples 5G 6 p bbl, ¢ 
bi et 75, parsnips 2.>5, 
bu, rutabagas 2,25 p bbl. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At 
Otatoes S80c p bu, cabbage 
turnips 375, carrots 2.50, hens 19¢ a 
ducks 19c, turkeys 21c, geese 100, eal 
23e p doz, apples 4@5.50 p bb}, ts 46 
corn 10@ Tae p bu, No 2 white 0 at 
timothy hay 17.75 p ton, clover ** 
rye straw 10, bran 2. aa 

- At Philadelphia, eggs --c P PY 
fowls 20c p ib, ducks 2c, apples va! 
5.75.-p “bbl, potatoes 75% Sac F 
sweet P e@2 p bbl, timothy hay 1 b 

"ge 17%, No 2 red wheat &® 
igi corn Se, gats 442° 
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turnips 18 
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eal Graesies Held Meeting 

About 100 delegates from various 
ints in the tri-state radius attended 
annual convention of the Tri-state 
















a a growers’ association in Wheeling 
ds wt week. Pres S. C. Gist urged the 
_ las of paper twine as superior to cot- 

te binding wool. He 





n and fiber for 
for the enactment for more 
S. M. Cleaver of 





spoke 
wangent dog laws. 


from $2.10 a decade to 
present. In 1899 there were 
pounds of wool marketed in this | 
pounds. The average fleece. weight 
has also decreased from 5.2 pounds to 
4.9 pounds. He said the sheep and 
wool business is not. growing and 
thriving as it deserves and as other 
business is doing. 

Mr Cleaver declared one reason is 
the fact that wool has been used as 
“a political football kicked about 
during the. presidential campaigns.” 
Every four years it is jerked about, 
he said, until many persons engaged 
in it have given up in disgust. An- 
other cause suggested is that dogs are 
too numerous and that the laws gov- 











~ eawsre, O tere’ exsociation, — dis- erning their keeping are too lax and 
a ncaa the condition of the sheep and those now on the statute books are 
ns, Peel industry in the tri-staté district. ot enforced. 
Rs = said the fact that but a sm@ll rep- Tt was decided to meet again next 
He sa housands of shee year in Wheeling. The following offi- 
af. resentation of the thou ° p , 
‘he ders in the radius covered by the cers were elected: President, S. C. 
he bree t at th ting is Gist of Wellsburg, W Va; secretary, 
: ciation present a e meeting pg : etary, 
fas SS of the reasons the industry does E. W. Sheets of Morgantown, W Va; 
of om develop as it should. R. A. treasurer, J. E. Perrin of Independ- 
his : maynes of Adena, O, advised the ence, Pa, ‘ 
ely feeding of lambs until a year old and _Tt was resolved that this associa- 
ish jing just after shearing. The asso- tion believes the best possible inter- 
len ve tion took a stand against the cross- ests of all parties in the wool busi- 
lue oh ding of sheep. ° ness are concerned by putting our 
<1 L. Munce of Canonsburg, Pa, wool on the market unwashed; that 
in who was a member of the agricul- -the wool growers of the United States 
lar tural commission that went to Europe are entitled to a duty on this wool at 
year to study European methods, all times equal to that given the man- 
am jold of conditions there, speaking par- ufactured wool; that members of the 
116 fcularly of the co-operation. He association use hard light twine or 
551) gid that even kings are very active paper twine; that all breeders of 
475 in developing a love for agriculture sheep be urged to breed pure-bred 
120 tp keep the boys at home and on the flocks; that the legislature be urged 
916 ind. so to amend our assessment laws that 
» Prof Horace Atwood of the state failure on the part of a.dog owner to 
Ms ygricultural extension department dis- list his dog or an assesor to assess 
“SI mssed causes of the sheep industry’s any or all dogs shall be subject to a 
1 decline in West Virginia. He quoted heavy fine or imprisonment or both; 
sd from the report of the census bureau, that senators and representatives in 
7) showing a decrease of 58,000 sheep congress be asked to favor the bill 
pr: kept in this state. In other words, requiring all manufactured garments 
199 he said, there is a ock of 110 head less to be labeled, showing the percentage 
each week. During the same time of wool, cotton or shoddy or other 
the average head value increased substances not wool that they contain. 
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while in 1909 there were but 2,719,000 


WHITE LEGHORN ~ CHICKS AND SETTINGS. 
MAX LAUFFER, Middletown, Pa. 





FISHEL WHITE ROCKS CHEAP. ARTHUR 
BENNINGER, Waijutport, Pa. 

BLACK iponcane—gew chicks and egis. 
HAMPTON, Pittstown, N J. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TOMS. 
Cc. T. SMITH, Croxton, Va. 


CHICKS—4 varieties. Write for catalog. BLUM 
HATCHERY, Chatfield, 0. 


WHITE —— YARDS, Atglen, Pa. 
hundred. 


CHOICE , ene GANDERS $5. 
Clyde, N 


BOURBON RED TURKEY EGGS. 
Lashley, Pa. 








Turkey eggs. MRS 








Eges $4 





SARA LITTLE, 





GEO LEHMAN, 





_ Susan DUCKS, cheap. NELSON'S, Grove City, 





LIVE STOCK 





PERCHERON, Belgian and Suffolk stallions and 
mares. Can save you 50 to 100 pexcent. Write for 
—. P “ KE 5S. AKIN, 4 Ackley St, Glens 
alls, N Y¥. 


REGISTERED BERKSHIRE BOAR, two years old, 
sure breeder. Nothing better in New England. BUCK- 
LEY & WATSON, Townsend Harbor, Mass. 











BERKSHIRE SOW PIGS $5. Collie pups $5. 
White Holland toms $4. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 
WANTED—Registered Jersey heifer calves. GEO 


PORTER, Oakland, Md. 





FOR SALE—Iarge jack and fine mules. 
ILIAMS, Gelatt, Pa. 


DUROC. PIGS $6. 
Chester, Pa. 


F. WIL- 





HUGH BRINTON, West 





DOGS 


fast. and game. 


+ pe ~ ye FOX HOUNDS, 
pair. FAIRMOUNT KENNELS, Route 


Pups $10 a 
4, Red Lion, Pe 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





LOWELL GREEN MOUNTAIN, 


best rust and drouth 
resisting potato. Biggest cropper, fine quality. Also 
Freeman, fine, medium, early variety. All seed guar- 
anteed 100% pure and free from disease. Recom- 
mended yy Maine Seed Improvement Association. 
Fine seed 3.25 barrel. 5 barrels $15. FRANK 
IAWELL & SONS, Gardiner, Me. 





PLANTS POSTPAID —Cabbage, tomato, cauliflower, 


dozen toe, hundred = T5ec Lettuce. beet, asters, 4 
dozen 25c, hundred 35« Mammoth blotched pangiea, 
dozen 35e. (Wholesale catalog.) GLICK’S PLANT 


FARM, Smoketown, Pa 
SEED POTATOES— 





Best of the leading main crop 
varieties. Fourteen years’ experience growing healthy 
potatoes, especially for seed. Prices reasonable. Send 
for list. HOMER B. HOWE, Wellsboro, Pa. 





HOFFMAN’S CATALOG OF FARM SEEDS with 
samples free. Grass seeds, seed oats, seed potatoes, 





seed corn, everything for the farm. A. H. HOFF- 
MAN, Box 10, Landisville, Pa. 
SEED POTATOES—Three cars fancy Gold Coin 


free from scab 
80c per bushel, 
China, 


and all other diseases. Great yielders 
f o b in car lots. A. D. ABBOTT, 
Kennebec County, Me 





MUCK GROWN POTATOES are better than any 
others for seed. I have 1200 bushels Cobblers suy 
$2.75 per sack. LOUIS BURGESS 


of the raiser at 
Waterloo, , A 





STRAWBERRY, blackberry, Plum Farmer raspberry 
Plants, ete. 75 varieties. Honest goods, reasonable 
peteee- Write us. A. G. BLOUNT, Box 121, Hastings, 
w Y. 








2T 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 





DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—We have many sbie- 
bodied yoting men, both with and without farm ex- 
Perience, who wish to work on farms. If vou need 
a good, steady, sober man, write fer order blank. 
Ours is a philanthropic organization making no charge 
to employer or employee. Our object is to encourage 
farming among Jews. THE JEWISH a 
TURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Ave, New York C 





WANTED—If you want any of the jobs named 
below, write us immediately: Firemen, brakemea, 
electric motorman, colored train or sleeping car port- 
ers. Experience unnecessary Work steady First 
class standard roads. Passes and uniforms arranged 
o, RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Dept 39, Indianapolis, 
0 





MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for government jobs 
$65 to $150 month. Vagations. steady work <roel 


post Means Many appoihtments. Common education 
sufficient. “Pull” unnecessary. Write immediately 
for free list of positions open to you. FRANKLIN 


INSTITUTE, Dept E 19, 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
protected positions in United States service. Thou- 
sands of vacancies every year. There is a big chance 
— for you, sure and generove pay, lifetime empior- 
ent. Just ask for booklet S-822. No obligation. 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, “D Cc. 


Rochester, N ¥ 








Siiely ie oat eae Ger Gee ae 
literature in your community. Sixty days’ work. Kx 


—— not required Mah or woman. Opportunity 
or promotion. Spare time may be used INTE 
NATIONAL BIBLE PRESS, No 585 Winston Build- 


ing, Philadelphia. 


RAILWAY MAII AIL CLERKS’ 
everywhere soon. $75 month. Schedule 
questions free. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Rochester, N Y. 








EXAMINATIONS 
ad) sample 


Dept E 19 





GOVERNMENT FARMBRS WANTED 
monthly. Free living quarters Write 
107-F, St Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—Railway 


Make $125 
OZMENT, 





mail clerk-carriers and rural 
carriers. Examinations soon. I conducted examina- 
tions. Trial examination free. Write OZMENT. 107 R, 
St Louis 


SITUATIONS 





WANTED—MALE 


WANTED—A 
young man 
ANTHONY, 


teamster by temperate 
reference. CHARLES a k. 
Ct. 


Position 
Steady, 
Wallingford, 








OUR REAL. ESTATE MARKET 


BIG OPPORTUNITIES AWAIT YOU in the south- 




















ern railway territory. Land $15 an acre up No long 

inters, drouths or blizzards. Apples, truck, poultry 
or livestock are making farmers rich “‘Southera 
Field”’ magazine and all facts free. M. V. RICHARDS, 
Land and Ind Agt, Southern Ry, Room 2, Washing- 
ton ( 

NORTHERN MINNESOTA—The greatest natural 
cattle section No drouths Alfalfa, clover corn 
potatoes are principal crops Prairie or timber bree 
information. We have no land for sale Write W. & 
MACKENZIE, Immigration Commissioner, 009 Palace 
Bidg, Minneapolis, Minn 

FOR SALE—Farm of over 100 acres, ‘mostly level 
land, among villages and towns % miles to rai 
road station Good 5 room house and ba Further 
information received by mail Address JOHN 
BLOMQUIST, R 2, Chester Depot, Vt 

DELAWARE FOR ALL AROUND FARMING 
More advantages than any other place Easily tilled 
soil, mild climate, long season, cash market at rail- 
road stations. STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 
Dover, Del 

VALUABLE NEW JERSEY FARMS, best soil, mild 
climate. Choice location for home and markets 


List free. A. WARREN DRESSER, Burlington, N. J 





























NEW GOTLAND OATS—Seed imported last year, | —— 
heavy yielders. No smut, guara anteed clean No 9%, VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE—RBargains every 
best late potato. WM H. REED, Clifton Springs. | where. Catalog free. L. W. HARRIS, 920 Kast Mai 
N Y. . Street, Richmond, Va 
CHOICE, RECLEANED WHITE TARTAR SEED DELAWARE. HBADQUARTERS, Fruit, trucking 
oats for sale, 90c per bushel; 10 bushels or more 8c Large list. Mild winters. CRAWFORD, Green 
per bushel. CT. OTTO, Kingsley, Pa. wood, Del 
POTATOES—Bliss, Hebron, Giant, Hustler, Ohio, 10 ACRES, house, barn, orchard. On main road. 
Rose, Swiftsure, Wonder; others. CHARLES FORM, | Quick sale $400. ENOCH HAIG HT, » Long Fe idy, mad Y 
Fishers, N Y. — 
POTWIN'’S FARM AGENCY, South Roy: Iton vt. 
SEED POTATOPS. — Tilustrated catalog free. ‘ ee 
ARTHUR ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N Y. * 
PATENTS . 
AUTOMOBILE A‘ ACCESSORIES eninge 
. . INVENTORS—Write fer our special offer oe ae- 
TLL SAVE YOu MONEY ON TIRES! Dollars curing patents. WM N. MOORE & CO, Tsl L & T 
saved on every size. Signed guarantee of 3500 miles Dc. 


with every tire. I'll show you how to make dullars 
ou your old tires too. Don't buy another tire until 
you get my illustrated price list. Write me today 
It will pay you. State size. J. A. MeMANUS 
Manager, Peerless Tire Co, 304-A 54th St, West, New 
York City. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 
ROY 





SWING STANCHIONS, comfortable for cattle, 


durable and cheap. Thousands in use; booklet with 
cuts and full information by — the manufac- 
turer. ROY BROS, East Barnet, 
































































































OwW- 
vant Sit Cents a Word Read by 625,000 People Weekly 
own 
All 
sit- THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- ‘ coat as be bag ty! as ay veel Adverse 
: je i ican Agriculturist ts t of onl nsertion in issue of the following weel: ver- 
rill = ae fen ns one angthing tisements of “FAR SALE” or “TO 
ood a . Mi . RENT” will be accepted at the above rate. but 
neat you wish to buy, sell or exchange. will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 
ved TED ADDRESS must be counted as part of the NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
iver advertisement and each initial or a number kind will be allowed under this head. thus mak- 
very counts ag one work Cash must accompany each ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one 
ned oder, and advertisement must have address on, THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
tore a we cannot forward replies sent to this office. Vvertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 
red = - 
Be AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
new 315 Fourth Ave, New York City 
orly EGGS AND POULTRY I . EGGS AND POULTRY 
a 
ally GUARANTEED STOCK AND EGGS—Rhode Island | HATCHING EGGS, fine pouliry, turkeys, geese. 
ther Black Minorcas, White. Brown, Buff Leghorns; | ducks, guineas, hares, pigeons. peafowls. Reasonabie 
At- Silver, Columbian Wyandottes: White, Barred Extensive catalog 4c. PIONEER FARM, Telford, Pa 
z d c Pearl, Whi Guineas; Pekin, In- 
ppe ae my price list. I am offering EGGS, CHICKS—White Orpingtons, Silver Cam- 
was nd eggs. Don’t delay. Write | pines, Anconas, Barred Rocks. Prize winners, heavy 
New Bat cice. GEORGE C. LUNDY, Delaware, N J layers. ALGONQUIN FARMS, Amesbury, Mass. 
de- BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK, Thompson strain; ; > aoe 
racts Mage Comb White Leghorn, Young's; Single Comb S € WHITE LEGHORN EGGS FOR HATCHING 
, 15 1.25 1 per 15. Day old chicks 10 cents each, $8 per 
May Orpingtons, Kellerstrass; 15 parcel post $1.25, Ma: le. X XY: 
a res $1. Barred Rock Leghorns $4.50 100, Orping- | hundred. LEON SANFORD, Margaretville, 
Sige % 100. WILLIAM J. SHERMAN, Cambridge, 
ame COLORED, Muscovy, Pekin, Mallard ducks, geese, 
_ turkeys, Guineas, Rocks, Wyandottes, Leghorns. Free 
. MINE REASONS WHY INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS | catalog F. KAHLER, Hughesvilie. Pa 
end- Meld be raised instead of chickens. Every farmer —_— = as 
$166 uid read, valuable information free for postage. WHITE WYANDOTTE—30 hens laid 415 eggs 
and 2 cent stamp. Write today BLUE RIDGE FARM, February Runners, English, White eggs, 15 $1, 45 $3. 
36 ont, Md HARVEY BURDETTE, Monrovia, Md 
what * WHITE W NDOTTE § < AN GCS. F = = pure bred chickens, ducks, geese, tur- 
with and _ to ay oy all voout | 2 ke Sure a Te be ge A, tree. ‘BELGRADE 
» bi t Bufalo winnings. Write for it today. ORCHARD | PO mennantie 
. » C. J. Standart, Manager, Orchard 
more “toga _— UTILITY CHAMPION LEGHORNS. Conest record 
,and,4 of 252 ezz r . Farmers’ prices. Write. 
Y CUMBERLAND. also White Runners, MAPLEWOOD FARM. Cheshire. ct. 
héereg stock. Great layers. White eggs guar- 
oy _Young’s S C W'*te Leghorns. utility. MRS MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GEESE EGGS, 50 cents 
VIN WILCOX, Hiller. t. Spencer, N Y. each. English Indian Runner ducks eggs $1.50 for i. 
— A. MORITZ, Rahway, N J. 
aoe coMB BROWN LEG ORNS. White esgs 
ot & st Prolific winter laying strains, $1. $2 BLACK LEGHORN EGGS FOR SALE, greatest 
0 p feiss se, $8 per 100 Satisfaction gunranteed. winter layers, white eggs. Circular free. WM C. 
v Ih WRTON G. CONNON, Frankford, Del. MERRILL, North Sanford, N ¥ 
‘Re D PM SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS. Aver- PURE-BRED BUFF ROCKS ONLY. range. Kaas 
eg . Yearly 172 large white eggs ed number. $1 per 15, $5 per 100. Stamp. CHAS H. SRIRVER 
waa fer cucks of this strain $12 a h J. SUNNY- | Route 2, Chestertown, Md. 
5 hy mE PARM. Pleasant Va 
ne, Pa — WHITE ROCK EGGS $1-$1.50, 15. until eo | ome 
yy pa fawn and w alo Pnalish Ibs, pd 1! Ae “guaranteed. LESLIE 
= Kunner eggs 12 $1.2 ngle Comb BOYER, Burkittsville, Md. 
164 $5, chicks Quetdiiags. OSCAR 
Te ‘Po all, Pa. “BINGLYT’ BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK. White 
ae Orpington baby chicks and eggs. SUNNYSIDE 
4 Rib: pa gel YARDS—Special April FARM, Emporium, Pa. 
gs 5 cents each. April bulletin 








BUNETT. Prop, 





x ite. W. L 
. 














ey ' EATCHTNG * EG GS—Cyphers record-laying pedi- 
ombed White Leghorn, 15 eggs 
)S Ip lo y FE £ 1"; S WHITE LEGHORN FARM, 











THOROUGHBRED BARRED ROCKS. Eges from 
choice farm range stock $5 per 100. A. W. NDW- 





COMER, Glenrock, Pa. 

ROCK, WYANDOTTE, Leghorn and Runner duck 
eggs. Reasonable prices. H, R. SMITH, Middle 
Granville, » J 





in AXD Wire INDIAN RUNNER DUCK 
we Red eggs. $1 per sitting of 13 and 
better MRS BURTON GIBBONS, Snow 



































































ellow —— SINGLE COMB WHITE LEG- 
$e, > Wer and « licks from vigorous, selected stock. 
15 @. Molerate. ROY E. RATHBUN. Cincinnatus, 








E _ B Ww hay} and Buff Leghorns bred ‘tor 
‘nd eg¢s. Satisfaction 
 EuPint Port. TRY YARDS, Ft Pisin, 























GIANT BRONZE TURKEY EGGS, prize strain 
genes arrival. ROSE MANSON, Brasie Corners, 








S C W LEGHORN 
we. Fine mature birds. 


COCKERELS $2.50 each, 5 for 
COWLES FARM, Osceola. 





ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS. Send for 
aaa MAPLEWOOD POULTRY YARDS, Milton, 
rt, 


BRONZP rueRars from 47-tb 
hens. Stamp. GEO WOLF. Seneca 





toms and 25-ib 
Falls; N Y. 


























BANDOTTE, hest laying strain. Eggs 15 
aR Y¥,TATOR, Mt Ries. NY. 
EENGS Shephard hundred. 
GS. She strain, $5 
eStUN, West Chester, Pa. : 


BARRED ROCKS, settt $1, Indian Runners’ 
eggs $1.25. HORACS & VE Y, Goldsboro, Ma... 


| 2 BUFS LEQRORNS, a ate layers, ey white 








GREEN MOUNTAIN SILOS—Get free catalog fully 
describing the best of silos. THE CREAMERY 
PACKAGE MFG CO, 343% West St, Rutland, Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FAVORITE WASHERS only only $2 
the factory. Order to-day. FAV 
COMPANY, Honey Creek, Ind 


WANTED—Ginseng, 
companes other roots. 
‘ ¥ 





50 each, direct from 
ORITE WASHER 





Cherry Bark, 


Senega, 
Write R. J. 


FELTHAM, olen mn, 





FOR SALE—Quantity pine lumber. 
Y 


ANSEL FAUCETT, Dundee, N 


HARDWOOD ASHES. 
borough, Ontario. 


and oak 





GEORGE STEVENS, Peter- 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


FULL BARREL LOTS slightly damaged crockery 
shipped any address direct from pottery Ohio for $1.50, 
lots are well assorted and still serviceable: Plates 
Diatters, cups and saucers. bowls, pitchers, bakers. 
mugs, nappies, ete. a little of each. Send cash with 
aor Write us now. E. SWASEY & CO, Portland, 
Me 





SILK REMNANTS FOR FANCYWORK Flegant. 
rich colors. Yomen's delight. Big package 12r. 
SILK DEPT, Box 561, Portland. Me 





Bldg, Washington, 


4 


Want to buy, sell or exchange 


anything—live stock, birds, eggs, seeds, 
plants, old implements or household 
goods, hay, grain, wood? Advertise your 
wants in American Agriculturist’s Farm- 
ers’ Exchange department. This depart- 
ment is yours, Mr and Mrs Swbscriber. 
Are you getting the benefit of it? Most 
of our subscribers open their pages at 
the Farmers’ Exchange pages and read 
these advs first, but some of you don’t 
realize you ought to advertise things 
yourself. Why won't you 





Let us make money for you 


An adv in the Farmers’ Exchange de- 
partment will make money with hardly 
any outlay of expense, and without your 
dol any work, except answering a few 
letters. The cost is only 6c a word, and 
a 25 or 30-word adv will contain all you 
want to say. Just describe the article— 
tell the truth about it—the maker's 
name, if it has one, the price and its 
actual condition Don't say its in first 
class condition ‘unless it really is—bet- 
ter say “fair condition.” Then sign 
your name and address and 


Send your adv. to us 


preparing your 
our Advertising 


ig 


help in 


write 


Tf you want 
advertisement, 
Department 

American Agricuiturist, 
315 Fourth Ave. New York City 








through the American Agriculturist. 
Sherwood, N. Y. 


Sold Many Turkeys 


I sold many turkeys last year, and all these sales were: made 











WILLIAM MARSHALL J. 
\ *< sade teed ahens L 









































































STOCK 
NoTES 


Ane Stoce Feo Aceecsenrative 
CTHAN & MUTCHING 





Making Bulgarian Milk 
WARREN BULLOCK, WISCONSIN 

So far as is known, the first dairy 
farm in this section of the country 
to equip itself for the production of 
Bulgarian miik—soured milk produced 
from cultures of the Bulgarian bacil- 
lus, which is recognized by Metchni- 
koff and other scientists as the bacil- 
lus of long life—is Brook Hill farm, 
in Waukesha county, Wis, This farm, 
operated by a corporation, of which 
Howard Greene, a Milwaukee finan- 
cier, is president, and his son, How- 
ard T.- Greene, is secretary, has 
hitherto confined itself to the produc- 
tion of certified milk for the Chicago 

nd. Milwaukee markets, and is one 
of the model farms of southern Wis- 
consin. 

The introduction of the manufac- 
ture of Bulgarian milk is said to be 
largely due to the son, who is a junior 
at the university of Wisconsin, where 
he is taking the four-year agricultural 
course preparatory to assuming per- 
sonal management of the farm. 
Through his studies in bacteriology 
he became greatly interested in the 
subject of soured milks and in their 
great remedial and food value. Im- 
pressed by the investigations of scien- 
tists, who assert that it is quite com- 
mon among peasants of Europe who 
live to a large extent upon. soured 
milk, to find individuals of 110 and 
120 years of age, active both physi- 





two pieces of 
inside the 
larger tin, and fill up the space be- 


or 
bottom 


the other, 
wood across 


put one 
the 


tween them with cotton wool, which 
is an excellent nonconductor of heat. 
Place the smaller tin centrally inside 
the larger one. Fix three or four dis- 
tance pieces of wood in the space be- 
tween them, fll up. with cotton wool, 
leaving a small space at-the top to 
permit the lid of the smaller tin to 
be fixed on, The boiling water vessel 
may be a tin saucepan with a lid, but 
no“handle, and its proper place would 
be on the bottom of the inner tin: 

A tripod stand made of three pieces 
of wire bound together, and with legs 
reaching past the hot water vessel to 
the bottom of the tin would support 
a false bottom of tin forming the 
shelf on which the vessels of milk to 
be treated would rest. These might 
be tumblers covered with.tin lids. To 
prevent radiation through the lid of 
the inner tin, a thick pad or hood 
of cotton wool packed between cloth 
would be placed over the top. A 
little experimenting would be neées- 
sary to determine the quantity cf 
boiling water required to maintain the 
proper temperature. 





Start Easy with Horses 


When the heavy spring work first 
begins it is a good time to be careful 
with the horses and give them a 
chance to harden up before working 

















_ Japanese Head Dairymen Making Bulgarian Milk 


cally and mentally, he saw a com- 
mercial opportunity in the introduc- 
tion of the long-life bacillus. te 
Americans, soured milk being credited 
with cures in cases of nervousness and 
run-down conditions, as well as in 
diseased conditions in stomach, liver, 
kidneys and ‘intestines. 
_ The equipment which has been in- 
stalled at Brook Hill~farm for the 
manufacture of Bulgarian milk is not 
an. elaborate one, The necessary 
operations are simple, but must be 
conducted with precision and care. 
The milk is first sterilized, unless a 
certified product is used, to kill the 
injurious germs and is cooled rapidly 
in a.covered receptacle. When the 
temperature descends to about 100 
the culture of the special bacteria is 
introduced, the covers are replaced 
and the milk vessels are. maintained 
at or near this temperature for sev- 
eral hours, when the soured milk is 
ready for use. It is not necessary to 
use fresh culture every time, but care 
must be taken to -keep the culture 
pure. A litfle of the soured milk may 
he used and this may be repeated as 
many as 14 times before it will be 
necessary to start off again with a 
fresh culture. 
Some Apparatus Required 
Several different types of apparatus 
for souring milk are on the market, 
but théy are all quite simple, and it 
is quite an easy task to make some- 
*thing at. home that will do for the 
. production of small quantities. In his 
book, Loudon M. Douglas gives the 
* following directions for making an ap- 
paratus : 
‘Get two round tins, the one less in 
_ diameter by from 2 to.8 inches than 


them too heavily. Particularly in the 
case of the young animals this point 
is worth attention. It takes a few 
days for the heart-and lungs to get 
adjusted to the conditions, and the 
work will go hetter later in the. sea- 
son with a little care now. . Particu- 
lar attention should be given to. the 
harness and the set of the coHars. 
It is a good deal easier to take care 
of a shoulder in the first place than 
to cure it up after it has worn to a 
sore. Plentiful use of cold water 
and, perhaps, a tannin solution boiled 
from bark will help to toughen 
the skin. 
Whether 
fore or not, 
to water the 
during the 


et 
Oar 


you have ever done it be- 
plan some way this year 
horses at short. intervals 
day instead of only. at 
morning, noon and night. Some very 
good farmers find it worth while to 
put two barrels on a sled and haul 
them to the field each day. You can 
listen to the sound of the engine in 
your automobile, and if it pounds or 
misses a cylinder you know you are 
not getting the full efficiency out of 
your gasoline. Try listening to your 
horses and watching them closely, 
and the chances are you will be able 
to keep them in a.good deal better 
working condition, 





Money in Poultry and Pets 
H, ©, TAYLOR, DELAWARE 
An evidence of the money in poul- 
try and pets is shown by an interview 
with W. D. Drysdale, who lives on a 
seven-acre farm in Kent county, Del. 
In addition to caring for his stock, 
here are a few items as to his 
routine hy the week and month: Ships 


one crate of” White -Leshorn eggs -a = 
day ¢ 30 dozen); ships 120 squabs a 






week; 
Pigeons; has thiee acres. of Coneord 
grapes; keeps *\ Indian - Runner. 
ducks; 1000 chickens, principally 
White Leghorn, 

“Da. I consider any man‘can make 
@ living on seven -acres?” said. Mr 
Drysdale. ‘Well, I consider this a 
paying place. .You. see. what I. am 
doing. You notice,.too, that.I_ have 
out three acres in seven for my vine- 
yard. Yes, sir,-I believe’ a man can 
make much more than a‘living. by 
work, management and treating the 
publie fairly. I .am_ willing to. help 
all I can in the way of suggestions to 
others; and learn all I..can myself.” 

Of his 1000 chickens, .néarly.all are 
White Leghorn, although he has a few 
pens of Rhode Island Red and-White 
Wyandotte, printipally for table use. 
Hie studiously protects and .raises all 
the pullets. that are hatched and saves 
a few of the fittest cockerels for 
breeders, the remaining. ones= béing 
sold for broilers. He -has..been-. re- 
ceiving $4.70 a dozen for squabs,: the 
market being rather low at the time 
because of the quantity of ‘broilers in 
the market. Even at that rate he 
claims there is money in squabs. 


The Hog Business a Success 


Hog breeding and feeding is always a success when 

properly handled. breeding both the Durocs 
and Poland-Chinas. The Durocs are ifle sows. 
They easily average far above any other breed in size 
of litter. The Poland-Chinas are quick to mature 
and I keep these for early marketing. All _ breeding 
stock is purchased by personal inspection. I do this 
to find out, if possible, if there is any cholera in the 
herd, and I am anxious to get animals that closely 
fit into my plan of breeding. In making a selection 
I look, first to well-developed animals, I want them 
to have heavy quarters and heavy bone. I never use 
a boar under one year, and if he is good, keep him 
until] at least five years old. They are always in a 
pen by themselves or in separate pastures. 
_I am successfully growing two litters a year, and 
believe the plan always advisable even if it becomes 
necessary to furnish special housing for the little fel- 
lows during the winter. Litters range from five to 
12 pigs each, and I wean at two months. After wean- 
ing the pigs are fed ground wheat. It seems to be 
best adapted in this country and is cheaper, of course, 
when combined with good pastures. My pastures are 
alfalfa and blue grass. The pigs thrive on either 
one, and by constant feeding I keep them ready for 
market all the time and i as fast as market con- 
ditions are favorable. —tw, ¥ Re Burbanks, 


Buys Hog, Not Prize 


In purchasing a hoar I huy a hog and not- the 
prize he won. A prize-winning boar is all right if 
he has individual merit, but a hog grade and points 
will do just as well and sometimes better. The best 
thing about a prize-winning boar Ts the advertising 
he gives the herd, and the effect on buyers. Sows 
should be a year old or more before they become 
breeders. A boar can be used at about eight months 
with good results. During the breeding season I give 
the boars lots of exercise and soft feed. I feed slop 
with shorts, milk and ground oats to the sow with 





igs. 

I have never grown roots crops for feed, so do not 
know the effect such rations would have on logs. 
Rye and barley can be fed instead of corn with good 
results. I have never had any disease among my 
hogs, as I consider it easier to prevent sickness than 
it is to cure it. I try to keep my herd in good con- 
dition by giving them the best of care. I have com- 
fortable quarters for them in the winter that are 
wel] ventilated. I always have pure, fresh water for 
them winter and summer, and try to balance the 
ration according to their needs, Shorts ground, oats 
=e milk make a good feed for growing pigs.—[L. H. 
Morey 


Coming Holstein Sale 


The Liverpool] sale and pedigree company write 
that they expect to hold their fourth consignment sale 
on April 14 and 15 at the new sale-pavilion at Liver- 
pool, N Y, and have already over 100 head of pure- 
bred Holsteins consigned for their sale. They write 
that this sale will represent as. high a quality as any 
saie that has been held = year. The catalog will 
De ready on or about April 5 

Fowls to Ecuador 

Bert Dillenbeck of Glenwood and Springfield farnis 
has just closed a deal, wheteby 40 of his best breeders 
are shipped to Guayaquil, Equador, to start a breed- 
ing establishment there. The shipment includes 
colored Muscovy and Pekin ducks, Rhode Island Reds, 
Barred Rocks and Rose and Single Combed White 
Leghorns. This -is only one of the many testimonials 
to the quality of the poultry breed at these two farms. 


Hogs for Sale 


Tompkins. of Lansdale, Pa, 
farm, 


writes: I received 
W. 8. Corsa, 


R. L 
a carload of hogs from Gregory 


on Saturday, and they surely are a fine lot of stock. 
F bought these hogs to sell, and they are sired by 
Sepurbus and Rival’s Emblem, both noted boars of 
Corsa’s. 








HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 








Jacks and Mules 


Raise mules and-get rich. 18 
Jack and Mule farthe under one 
management, where can he seen 
220 head fine large sacks, Jennies 
and Mules, 14 to 17 hands high. 
Good ones. Stock guaranteed. 
Write for prices today. Address 


KREKLER’SJACK FARM 
West Elkton, Ohio 
Branch barns: .-Cliston, 





Ind, 





Four Stallions For Sale 


One black Percheron coming four, one gray Percheron 
coming three, oné hay Belgian coming three; one hay 
Belgian coming five. -All properly recorded, sound 
and clean and guaranteed to be breeders. If your 
neighborhood- needs a. good stallion at a™ reasonable 
Price write me for description and prices. 


AININ 0. TRACY, ° MARIETTA: onTO 


For Sale, Percheron Stallion 


Young, good color, weighs 1750 Ibs., gets 
fine stock, Right every way. <f. bargain. 
Write at once if yon want 

F.C. BRILL, STRWARTSVILLE, N.. 5. 


3000 Percheron Stallion #5s¢ 


Mohegan Farm, Mohegan: Leke,-N. ¥. Chas. Baker 








Taises 600 pairs. of -Homeér’| 








Prop. 1 hour from Grand Central Sta. New York City. 


















Pillmorel 





































y A 
Z 
Y 
%y Are offering a few ex tra 
G ~ good two and three year old rams and 4 . 
Y amumber of yearlings; and can 3, ply 4 | 
Y * good show flock.. Weare now ready | | 
Z to-book orders for any of these sires / 
% fer spring yas me og supply poll I flock J 
ewes at various ages ‘ 
g For further particalars, widcoen, — y 
Y, C. T. BRETTELL, Mgr. 4 
Z Ressingen, Vermont 
ZS SSS WY WE j 
NIAGARA 
10 choice Southdow 

For Sale ae te che best - pat. 

price $25 each. Also 10 fancy Shror = es | 

lamb to prize winning rams, price $25 anc $ 30 ea _ 

J, C. DUNCAN, Mer., LEWISTON, N. y. 














‘Pinehurst Shropshires 








We are offering: very choice Ewes and Rams for found. . 
tion stock,. also fitted floeks for State Fairs—it pay d 
to buy tlie best. Send for catalogue. 7 7 
Henry I, Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Center, x. y 
POULTRY BREEDERS re 
—— The ‘ 


ENGLISH STRAIN 


Worid’s 
N. A. Contest 


Greatest Layers 


Mo, Contest 























282 Eves 258 Ey; 
° e P 
World's Champion Layers § » 
Experts state this to be the most profitab try in ar 
Americatoday. First Prize and Cup Winners 1913 Mo, ce 
contest and Phila. N. A. contest. Hatching eggs and a 
chicks— @ 
S.C.White Leghorns White Wyandotts 
Buff Orpingtons S.C.R.I. Reds E 
FREE CATALOG gives valuable information he 
hat will increase your egg yicld ¢ 
PENNSYLVANIA POULTRY FARM Gi 
Office 2027 Pear! Street Lancaster, Pa. » 
Srase Day-Old Chicks D 
We ship lively, hardy chic from our = 
strain of large size, vigoro' reeding Se 
stock of bred-to-lay 8. ( Leg “ 
horns, Barred Plymoath ks and ¥: 





Rhode Island Reds. 


Write for Free Catalog }*,8'v98 {0 descrip 
ings and prices of Baby Chicks, Eggs for Hatching, 
breeding stock and Indian Ranner Ducklings 8a 


Clyde, NY 










































Galen Farms, G.F.Gibson, Owner, Drawer fF, an 
- RI 
. ~ Pure-bred chickens, duc 

60 Varieties fetse turceys, vines ae 

Belg.Hares.Choice stock for sale at reasonable prices 
Eggs for hatching. @ page illustrated and descriptive Ex 
catalogue free. H.A. Souder, Box G, Sellersviile,Pa ” 
" WW. 
Moyer’s Single Comb White Leghors ‘. 

263-egg strain; baby chicks 8c each. Fa i 
Indian Runner ducks, 203-egz strain, egg ] 

lings. Circular free. Grant Moyer, Ft ¢ 
: 

PURE BRED POULTRY; BEST 20 VARIETIES 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds, Orpingtons, Leg 3, Bralis fre 
Inas, Minorcas, Hamburgs, Anconas, H« 3, Polish, _— 
Eggs for hatching a specialty, 4( 4 Up T 

Catalog free. H. MOHR, Route Q Pa 
EGGS 15 $i, 40 $2 Thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes Eg 
Reds, Light Brahmas, Brown, White and Buff Leghor M 
Black Minorecas, Silver Spangl ed Ha mbt ) varies oe 
ties. Houdans, White Orpingtons, 13 $1.5 ) T 
Catalogue, 3ist year. S. K. MOHR, Coopersburé, Pe =! 
Wi 
RHODE E ; D S SINGLE Pri 
ISLAND COMB Ca 
Excellent layers, hez) “ 5 aan Hy _. 
100 $6. Circular free. Write. W. BUCK NY M 





Single Comb White Leghorn fae 





Hatching eggs $5 per 100. Day-old « CH 
Der 100, May $10 per 100. Dells arantead 
GEO, FROST Levanna, Cayuga ‘ew Ya a 
ae 
3, Barrell 
Single Comb R.I. Reds i i oak 
fons, Hatching eges by the ti “4 4 “a 
imited number from the aad pens it e pie Wi 
J. S. GILLESPIE, P. O. Box 605, S ud, O : 
—_—_— _. 





IGEONS for Profit. -1 will show you where I ha 

made anet profit of 25% annually on raising Pigt - 
Ten minutes’ care a da For aale, Eng! ah Hem 

French Carneaux, show and utility peirs. \ > for N 1 
tone, 

A. D. R. BROWN, Whitestone, N.¥ 













































and prices. 
vo 
WILD AND BRONZE TURKE Y EGG mh 
CHICKEN EGGS. Handsome catalog =<. 
showing pure wild gobbler from t! punt ? 
VALLEY VIEW POULTRY F ARM, BELLeviLit 0} 
f juck eal De: 
0 : prize 
FOR SALE ! ieee. ¥ ie Bes 
Buffalo and Rochester. Runner duck ge oo 
$5. uff Orpington and Rhode Is 1 Rel ne we FC 
18 $1, 100 $5, OLIN HENDRIC KSON, ‘ 5 3 ae 
ult 
div 
WHITE RUNNER DU CKLING ~ 
World's best. variety, also RK. C. Red, ~ 
py be Cae o— chicks. R above h Tou ne a" Re 
for “hatching. the above ; 7 
FRANK KILPATRICK, WARREN, 0 Bes 
Be ent 
Rr 
Mammoth Pekin Duck F : ar 
$i-per 11,.no stock; Rose Comb Black a rea, oe N 
r 15: Barred Rocks. utility strain. per 
andottes $1.50 per 15; all reared ¢ as: Pr ou 
Brook View Stock Farms, Rf. F. 0. No ys, Pull 











White Indian Runner Ducks) 
Great Inyers of large white ees. of 

ing) ( om 7 enoice l y 
Der too. . Ww ANDERSON, 





stock 


oe 
DELHI, * 
















tra 4 
ind 4 
ply J 
res 4 


ock 7 
able. j 


Ont 


) each 


N.Y. 





+ 





IETIES 
s. Brahe 
3 Polish. 











Matching, 6, from famous Vibert flock of bea 


utiful, 
giewing cherry to mahogany red to the 
— Rose and Single Combs, hatehed and raised by 
ski only, on free clover range, kept in open-front 
Buns houses, wide open all winter. Large. hardy, 
arog thoroughbred, trapnested yearling hens of 
actiNest laying records, scientifically line-bred accord- 
hear Government methods, for heaviest winter egg 
De ction, bred away from broodinvess, and mated 
eee gnificent large glowing ted males, line-bred out 
v = layers. Heaviest laying Reds ba america. 
from ‘211 to 267 eggs. ghly fer- 
with laying ns Se weight, porn. muPlemistied 
athe! oi shipped daily, delive: Prompt 
“ ‘athored $10 and $15 per setting from special 
ae: $15 per 100 from trapnested hens mated to 
Pekerels out of hens with better than 200-egg trap 
= te Diarrhoea unknown. Also Day-cld Chicks 


= , 
CATTLE BREEDERS . 





































Whi 
motes jendid vitality from best pens, and 
breeding coekerels from trapnested hens for sale. 
Jimited references, courteous, honorable dealings. 
ing »ooklet upon reques! 
VIBURT RED FARM 


Un- 
Mat- 


Box 20, WESTON, N. J. 








raanaunna ens agnwnenga scheme nse Te LATO ez tet 


BERTRAM’S 


BUFF LEGHORNS 


GREATEST WINTER LAYER 
NERS at MADISON SQUARE Ganpen Won is Ist 
and 3d cockerel; ist and 4th pullet; 2d and % 
ock: 24 and 3d hen. This, with our Palace, 
Jom sestown, ete., winnings, prove the quality of 
xk. Eggs and stock for sale. 


FRED. BERTRAM, SOUND BROOK, N. J. 











wut 


«Eggs for Hatching 


Wyandottes, Lester 
Tompkins &. Reds and Miles Barred 
Rocks, $2 per setting. Silver Spangled 
Hamburgs $1.50 per setting. 


G H. BALDWIN, Bridgehampton, N. Y. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES and 
Ss. C. W. LEGHORN 


Eces for hatching. Farm bred. 
stock. $1.00 per 15. 
mu. W. BELL, HADDONFIELD, N. J. 


ECUADOR, SOUTH AMERICA, gets forty of my 
birds this week. Aren’t you glad you don’t have to 
send so far for my stock? Bargaine for thig week: 
Four ducks and drake, colored Muscovys. $%.- Four 
hens and cockerel of Rhode Island Reds, Rose or 
Single Combed White Leghorns for $9. These birds 
are in the pink of condition and laying heavily now. 
Cockerels of Keds, White Leghorns, Partridge and 
Columbian Rocks, $2 each, three for $5. Circular. 
GLENWOOD FARM : RANDALL, N. ¥Y. 





“Martin Regalb White 
c 





Pure 








WARD W. DASEY, s 


—_ 

° “‘Berron”’ cockerels head 

Eggs and Chicks our flocks of White Leg- 
B 


horns, Buff Leghorns, tuff and ck Orpingtons 
(Cheviot Black Empress strain). e 
drakes, eleven Ibs, ducks nine. No abper in America. 
Giant Toulouse geese, the all profit bird. IT have a 
-_ * for you — it will save you dollars, 4 

C. VAN ALSTIN DEMSTER, N. Y. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Day-old chicks $12 per 106 as $5 per 100. Large, 
sigorous, true Leghorn type. e = -. layers. Un- 
limited range. Hot water mammoih incubators used. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
YANCREST POULTRY N. ¥. 


S.C. WHITE LEGHORN BABY 
CHICKS 10 CENTS EACH 





Pekin ducks, 





FARM Sait Point, 





Safe arrival guaranteed. No order too large. Hatch- 
ing exgs by the setting or thousand, fertility guar- 
antec’. Write for catalogue es 

Box 114, FREDERICK, MD. 


RICHLAND FARMS, 


Brown Leghorns 





Rose Comb 
Single Comb 


Exhibition and utility, the farmer’s kind; large birds, 
gould winter layers, reasonable prices for stock, eces 
and chicks. Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular. 


FRANKFORD, DEL. 





ors Pouk-, 1000 superior chicks 
: es and ducklings 
hatched daily. 17 varieties, Leghorns, 
Rocks, Wyandottes, keds, Runners, Pekins; 
and Italian Bees and Queens. Order early 
Eighth season Catalog and price list 
free. The Deroy Taylor Co., Box A, Newark, N 4 


THOROUGHBRED 5S. C. BROWN 
AND WHITE L EGHORNS 


or 75c¢ pe 5 Also Rouen Ducks. 
- ‘ANCINNATU Ss, N.Y 








gs $3.50 per 100, 


. BOLT < 








SHE FARMEB’S BUSINESS HEN 
eral purpose fowl Heavy winter layers. 

hi rpington gegs and baby ~ ks. Quality right. 
Pa *s reasonable. A SQUARE DEAL guaranteed. 
Catalog free. W. BR. Stevens, Route 15, Lyous, N. ¥ 


Mohegan Farm Pure-Bred Chix 


ani hatching eggs: White Leghorns only. 6000 egg 


rN 








incubator now running» Safe deMveries guaranteed 
Standard prices. 
CHAS. BAKER, Prop Mohegan Lake, N.Y 


1 hour from Graz 1d Central Station. 


BABY CHICKS 
8 ( W Leghorns, R & S C RI Reds, Barred Rocks, 
strong, livable, from pure-bred, healthy, free-range 
breeders. Safe delivery gu wrapteed. 
WESLEY GRINNELL - SODUS, N. ¥. 








SWINE BREEDERS 


Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 








large English, white, short-nose type. Special sale 
T pigs, superior quality, fair prices. It is not 
What you pay, but what rou get that counts 
%.G. CURTIS << Box 272 ROCHESTER,» N. Y. 
. LLIAM BAHE & SON ” 
ONONDAGA HILL STOCK. FARM 
fers in Large and Improved YorkShire Swine 


Sot en earth. ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. 





FOR S. SALE: Registered Chester- Whites 
yo bred and boars ready for service. Choice in- 
; liduais of best breeding at special prices. 

C. BRAYMAN, - Westerlo, Albany Co., N. Y. 


Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 


—, strains,’ prices right. “No stock for sale at pres- 
Booking orders for spring delivery 


EVGENE P. ROGERS - - WAYVILLE, N.Y 
tetris 


| MULEFOOT HOGS 


owed — in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
HNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 














We are offering 
erkshires © for sale. fifteen 
fine boars from 
seven to twelve months of age. These 
pigs were sired by Superhas 136000 and 
Rivals Emblem 167700, the great sires -at 
Gregory Farm, the home of Masterpiece. 
Here is a splendid chance to improve 
your herd with a fine typy and highly bred 
boar. Write for prices and ah oe 
TOMPKINS FARM, LANSDALE, PA 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Can furnish pairs and trios, not akin. Best of breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Hutching Bros., De Peyster,N.Y. 


2 Booking orders for May pigs out of 
Berkshires sews of Musterpiece. a4 Duke 
50th and Lee breeding. By av outstanding Premier 
Lougfellow gad anieome Lee boar; 1 bred gilt. 

H. 8S. TILBURY, Kt2, Owego, Tioga Co., N. ¥. 


Large Berkshires sido 


Sold out of service boars and bred sows. Will have over 
a hundred young sows for sale, eg for early fall far- 
row. Booking orders for January, February and a 
pigs. H. C. & H. B. HARP ENDING, Dundee, N. 


Lekeview Farm Berkshires our oprortu- 
to have’ your Order Booked for a fancy pig from 
spring litters. Sold under a guarantee to please you. 
A. J. STAPLETON, Wilbraham Rd, Springfield, Mass— 


BERKSHIRES 


We offer one two-year-old sow and severa] choice gilts 
bred for spring as Also two young boars rea 
for service. T. KERR COLLINS, N. ¥ 














opportu- 








Langwater 
GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of 7yfe and Production 
Langwater Blood means Profit for 





Pann et} 














you. Write forthe story of our herd 
LANGWATER FARMS — 
North Easton, Mass. : 
FP. L. Ames, Owner W. K. Hepburn, Supt. ; 
25 Fine Holstein | 
Heifers 2 and 3 years old | 
50 Holstein Cows that will freshen : 
: soon. A few good Stock Bulls. : 
: E. J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, N. Y. i 








WILLOW Brook STOCK FARM 
Registered 


Jersey Cattle 
Young Bulls for Sale 
C. F. MUNZ, Mgr. MERCER, PA. 


The Qakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams alwayg qn hand. 
A. L. Brockway, Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 








HUNTINGTON vr + EY 


sSWINE 


BERKSHI 
Harpending stock 2 oR gS resonable. Stock for 
sale. ORD. J. DOML, - HARVEYVILLE, PA. 





Durocs 10 bred sows bred for March and April, wght. 250, 
Aug Pigs <i — oz, eht. 175 lbs. Sept. pigs, wght. 

proto SSS Bie, Sows Senet All registere: aad inmuned by 
Vets. Boars in service ro 9 ye over 900 lbs., service boars, al! ages, 


c 3. McLAUGHLIN & CO., Box E, Pleasantville, Ohio 


v 
Congo Farm Durocs [203375 5 
the pooes 2 my herd. Ge A js the big growthy 
kind. nat akin, and all immuned by the 8 State 
Votastenstin. Renick W. Dunlap, Box 5, Kingston,O 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes—Best of Breeding. Prices Reasonable. 
W. BE. BOWEN, R. F. D. 2 SYRACUSE, N.Y 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows. Ser- 
vice Boars. Best of breeding. C.£.Barnes,Oxford,N.Y. 














‘rom the Miami 
Studebaker’s Durocs { Valley, the foun- 
tain head of the breed. A few choice gilts bred for May 
and June farrow, also choice boar pigs. No weanlings. 


B. F. STUDEBAKER, Tippecanoe City, Ohio 
CATTLE BREEDERS 


Allamuchy Farms 


We are offerfng registered Holstein bull calves from 
A. BR. 0. stock at $50 each while they last. Write 
for description, age, breeding, etc. We can also offer 
Sons of Korndyke Abbekerk out of well-bred and 
large record cows at reasonable prices. K. A. is one 
of the best individua] sous of Pontiac Korndyke liv- 
ing, three-quarter brother to King of the Pontiacs. 
A chance to get the same bieod at tess money. 


ALLAMUCHY . NEW JERSEY 
Bex )6Holstein Bulls 


FARM 
Pure-bred Holsteins of breeding.’ Breeding 
and prices on Kessler, Brandt, Pa 











superior 
application. <A, L 


2—BULLS—2 


A. R. ©. dams, fine individuals, straight and right 
4. i. WISH, - - FULTON, N.Y 


HINCHEY HOMESTEAD offers for sale Holstein bull 
calf, born April 19, 1913. This bull’s first 29 dums 
average over 20 Ibs. He is mostly white and a fine 
individual, well grown. Sire, Heng. Butter Boy De 
Kol 44543. Dam a 16.09 Jr. 2-year-old, granddaughter 
of Sir Clyde. Price $175 f.0. b Rochester, N. Y 
W. S. HINCHBEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. ¥ 








3 FOR $250 


D offer two well-bred and marked heifer 
calves and an unrelated Bull calf for the 
sum of two hundred and fifty dollars. 
Registered, transferred and crated f o b 
cars. All good individuals. 


W. H. MACE, - - Cortland, N. F. 


East River 
Grade Holsteins 


40 cdws, just fresh; they 
for Sale {}. Sittind'ss tee Tbs. per 
day. 20 cows due to calve this month 
and next. 30 cows served to come fresh 
in August, September, and are milki 
40 to 50 lbs. per day now; all are br 
to a fine registered bull. 

If you are looking for high-class dairy cows which 
are large producers with good size and young we cam 
Diease you. Let me show you what I call dairy cows 
Come and see them milked. Weigh the milk, yes, and 
milk the cow if you want to. 


We Tuberculin Test 


Registered and grade bulls 
Bell Vhone li-¥-5 
JOHN B. WEBSTER, 


always on hand. 


Hom 0, CORTLAND, N. ¥, 


Grade Holsteins 


For Sale 


100 Head 


All young, well bred and nicely marked, 
some fresh and others due within sixty 
days. Also 50 high-grade 1 and 2-yr.-old 
heifers, and Reg. and Grade bulls ready 
for service. 

Fr. J. HOWARD, 


-Holstein- 





Bouckville, N. Y¥, 








From 30-lb 
sires. Ready 


— 


Friesian for service. 
Bul Is RSPR | 
| u S Homer, New York rk 





30 Retictered:: 
Holstein Heifers 


Well-bred, nicely marked, from 2 months 


to_2 years old, Come and see them. 
They sell fast. Over 50 sold in the last 
few weeks. A few good bull calves 3 


months old $50. 
J. A. LEACH - CORTLAND, N, Y,. 
C ————a 











Pioneer Farm 


Service bulls from dams with 

H d official milk and butter records. 
erd =m 

Holstein Bull Calves |- 


Sire. Spring Sarm King Pontiac tull Calf for gale 
at $150, twelve of his nearest fifteen dams are tested 
and average 26% ibs. butter In seven days; three of 
these records are two-year-old recoris. His average 
will increase his value. Some heifer calves for sale 
Fr A. LAWRENCE - VERNON, N. Y. 








A SERVICE BULL 2 years did. Well marked of typical 
dairy conformation. Very kindly, broken to tread power 
His first bunch of calves 64% heifers and very uniform 
A grandson of PAUL BRETS DEROL, sire of 103 
A. i. 0. daughters. Wis granddams both A. KR. 0. with 
A. R. O. daughters. His dam 14.71 lbs. butter at 3 
years 17 days, first calf. Retest after 550 days (carry- 
ing calf), 9.06 Ihe. butter ® days, average fat, both 
tests 3.005% Price $1 a) crated and transferre: i 

F. Cc. BIGGS TRUMANSBURG, N.Y 


OVERTON HERD 


Holstein bull calves sired by Sir Segis Korndyke 
Walker whose A. R. O. dams have above 20 pounds 
One bull, same sire, whose dam has 24.62, milk 
test 4.45. Everything tuberculin tested 


F. C. & K. AS OVERTON, ADAMS, N. Y. } 


2—BULLS—2 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 
Vear old, ready for service. Nicely 
marked. Price right for quick Sale. 

EZRA HOLBERT, Lake, N. Y. 

















Offers bull calves rich in the 
Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. finet ut Sophie 19th of Flood 
Farm, Champion Long Distance Dairy Cow of the World. Five 
years Authenticated Teste gave 64,253 Iba, 2 oz. milk, 4428 Ibe. 
14 ox. butter. Champion Je Cow of the world, yearly record 
17,557 Whe, 12 oz. milk, 75° tbs. 7 oF butter HOOD 
FARM, LOWELL, MASS Berkshi +e of large «lz 
quasity and finish. Fancy Mammath Bronze Tus keys 









Guernsey Bull Calves 


Best of breediug.. Prices low 
Connell Bidg., Scranton,: Pa 


From imported stock only 
ELMVIBW FARMS, 333 


POLLED JERSEYS 


Breeders names and other information of CTTAS. & 
NATFIELD, Sec., Box 32, Route 4, Springtield, Oirio 


PRIZE HOLSTEIN FRIESIANS 
males and females. White Pirmouth Rocks, 8S. C. White 
Leghorns, R. I. Reds, hens, pulléts, cockerels. baby 
chicks and eggs for hatthing at reasonable prices 

W. M. BENNINGER - BENNINGERS, PA 











; DIXON BROS 
Valley View Farm PIXON.B89S 
Otver for sale one registered Guernsey lull calf 2 
months old; O. I. C. pigs, pairs or trios: now ready 
G. 8. Benjamin strain e 
“HOLSTRIN Grandeons of Pontiac Somtrte 
FRIESIAN BI ILLS end Korndvke Queen DeKol, 
twine, out of A. R. O. cow; no better bred bulls in the world. 
rice and $9 each,age 5 mos. Send for photo and breedin s- 
Faeai iry Farm, Brown Bros., Canton, St.LawrenceCo.,N 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


ove year old. By grandson of Deka 2a Butter Boy 
fd, out of A. BR. oon Price $15 








RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


offers H F but born June 1913. Sire 

Cornucopia Johania Lad Tth Dam awl sire’s 
average 32.57 butter in 7 days lham 
Paul Bee s De Koj, 22 Ibs. in 7 days; he is a brother 
to a 32-th. cow Price $150, 
A. W. BROWN & SONS - 


Anggie 





West Winfield, 


REHSAL FARMS| 


Bull calves, all A. B. O. dams, 19.87—18. Jr. 2 j 
Sire, Sir Segis Inka. N. V. LASHER, Fultonville st 


HOLSTEINS 


Bull Calves from officia) tested dams. A 


Larimer, West Newton «v4 


$100 HOLSTEIN BULL—$100 


N.Y 








+ 





Born March 30th. 1913. Sired by a sen of Tidy 
Abbekerk Prince No. 3770; dam 16.22 Yb. 2-year-old 
cow sired by a son of a 30 Ib. cow. He is a Mil’ le 
more black than white, Te grown, tuberculin tested 
avd re nay ‘or service Fred A. Blewer. Qweco. \ 
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cars 
Rexistered 
REAGAN 


$10 to $15 eac 
also registered 





- Stouts Mille, W. Va. 












| 
son of King of thn, roe dam is grand- | 


XR. ALLEN — - ‘om VELL, N. ¥. | Branch address: Plumlyn Farm, Fairview Village. Pu 
« sired by grand Lg om and Bull calves, 3 and 
Figs rearve Sumoion tone st | FIOLSTRINS tics cia. trom BULL CALF 
Pi Ng va: Wiva. "cna | OMicial tested dams. Prices very low. Write for yedi- daughter t a Pe 
grees and descriptions. C. W. ELIJS, McGraw. N. Y. | FRANK a BERNING - Schenectady, N. Y. 


ALTA CREST FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


STOCK OF ALL AGES 


ARTHUR H. SAGENDORPH 


SPENCER, MASSACHUSETTS 


HIGH GRADE 


200. Holsteins 


well-bred and nicely marked cows 
which are heavy producers, Some fresh 
and others due within sixty days. All 
tuberculin tested, We invite you to come 
to Cortland and look our stock over. 

F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 























Large, 








HILLSCROFT FAR MS 
Holstein Bulls 


Grandsons of Hengerveld DeKol and 


Pe ch ner 


fing“ Segis, from A. R. O. Dams at 
farmers’ price. 
G 60. B. HsEL. 


TOW ANDA, PA. 


Hv sganennevnenanenervenenenagenenn nepeveusu@nnian ee Coceerrveneennernennennes 


A “BULLY ‘BULL 


Whese dum Is a granddaughter g, Hengerveld DeKol 
and his grandam is the world’s famous cow who was 
the first to make one hundred pounds of milk in one 














duy in official test—Aaggie Grace 2d’s Pietertie. His 

sire is Augale Giace Butter Bog A fine individual, 

vicely marked. Quick sale at $100 

( L BANKS . NEW ft KLIN N. 

2" 

Crestmout Farms 

= Kull calf beautifully marked, three-fourths white 
id straight as a line, born Dec. 5. Sire is grand- 
sm of King Segis and Blanche Lyons De Kol 
(33.31 Ths.). Dam is 17-lb. daughter of Vale 

= Humilton, whose dam and gsire’s dam average 

= 26.45 Ibs. butter in seven days. Price $75 f. 0. b. 

: our station HW. C GATES, CANTON, PA. 

ZUUesvis¥OgONAHUDL ened svonsezsonscoenanusacssuoustecevaneesnnete one 

A BULL CALF OF QUAMTY 


SHOW 


BREEDING 
is young fellow fs the ! bred young 


inimal from 


1 show point of view of any I kuow of His mother 
m dea nice A. R. 0. record and was bought by the noted 
showman and auctioneer, Robt, BE. Heeger, at the laat 
consignment sale at Syracuse, N. Y for $570. His 
grewisire and dams have been championship winners 
he big fairs oud live stoek shows of the country. 
Miis animal bids r trom his tndividuality, color and 
breeding to be the hest in the eountry If you ate 
nierested and wat roung bull of quelity 6 a 
wr stipe or a show hull, write for deseription, show 
AL K. ° records of tis ancestry. Delivered any- 
re in the easter tutes for $100 
LARRY MI ASON KNON (anistota, New York 





Briar Hill Stock F arm) 


‘Wrers for sale it ressonable prices Noletel 

Friesian service bulls and bull calves from A. R. Os 
dams of fine breeding... and sired ty Brier Butte 
tow Korn wke 64786. He combines the blood of 
DeKol 2d's Butter Boy Sd, Hengerveld DeKol and 
Pontiac Korndyke; three of the great sires of the 
breed. Sires of 506 A. R. O. denghters. Send for 
pedigree and photo. F. W. Scott, Granville, N.Y. 
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KORN Bye Bg 


dems. Write 
New Haven, x 
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LIVERPOOL SALE & PEDIGREE COMPANY'S 


Fourth Consignment Sale 


Syracuse, N.Y., April 14-15,’14. Stop 22, Liverpool Car: 
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Selections o Consignors . 

; 21-Ib. 4-yr-old daughter of Pontiac Korndyke, daughters & Stevens Bros., Liverpool, N.-Y. 4 

King Segis Pontiac Alcartra, daughters Count Fayne Henger- oe) James Gibson, White Plains, N. Y # 

3 - e Plains, N. Y. * 

veld, dam 33 Ibs., several daughters of Dichter De Kol Nether- Oo. 7 . 

Brown Bros., Canton, N. Y. ze 

land, daughter of Dichter Calamity Butter Boy, 20-lb, 2-yr. faa) : . ys 

F. C. Berning, Schenectady, N. Y. 

daughter of Rag Apple Korn., 22%4-lb. 4-year-old daughter of M. E: Demming: Middletown, N.-Y. ¥ 
Rag Apple Korn., , granddaughters, of King of the Pontiacs, 26.86 v W.-H, ‘Horstman, Schenectady, N. Y. i : 
4-yr-old daughter of Sir Pontiac Korn. ro) C. F. Hunt, Oran, N-Y. # hi 
B I] > Geo. T. Hubble, Warner, N. Y. bg . 
u S ~ A. A. Knapp, Preble, N. Y. e th 
Son of Netherland Koroba Cornucopia, 30 Ibs. butter in — | F, A. Lawrence, Vernon, N. Y. ¥ - 
seven days, 100.3 Ibs. milk in one daye A December bull calf 2 R: F. Mead, W. Rutland, N. Y. ¥ th 
from Briar Pietje Abbekerk, with a yearly record of 955.43 Ibs. Claude Van Patten, Endicott, N. Y. ® " 
of butter (world’s Signin for a junior three-year-old). © J. H. Wise, Fulton, N. Y. 4 sti 
Be fre 
5 a na 
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Personally inspected. 
Kelley, Hager, & Mack. 


b> -AlY tuberculin. tested. 


Auctioneers : 


iP PSP SP 


An opportunity not to be overlooked. 


For catalogues, address 


=o ccaleaia SALE & PEDIGREE CO., LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 
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B. A; POWELL, 004 W, Genesee St Syracuse, N; ¥, 





























OU LLL iil caeieckaiiaaneinaanatananmaatbteenaiacnamea - : of 
JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: THE HOME OF 2 S A R k A RM HOLS PRIN lg! 
= eng 
RAG APPLE KORNDYKE = i F 
. A few facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke = I { O ] S I I; INS CATTLE _ 
le.is one of the Boyd best sons. of Pontiec Korndyke. His dam was Pontiac:Rag Apple, the = ‘ , Caen SeethAines horses Gl 
‘five A-R.O, daughters and four A.R.O. sone; hes 100% the same fi . : machinery and inbor in order to maintain cows — 
eeding a: ‘ol 2d, 3721 Ibs. butter in seven days ; 87}% the same breeding = RAT ecial FHA RA that are utterly unable to return a profit. an 
ee =-B. com, cows bes ca oe — ~“ ra Lady. Korndule, = my On-a dairy farm the efficiency of the lerd was 
03 seven days, a8 % the same breeding as “King of ontiacs. = 4 s a ao whould be the fi a ; Wrst on : § 
We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. = | gosq poe stered four-year-old cow, value || ‘bred Holdeins you are sire to earn a. generous hac 
= $250, our price $175. One brother of profit-an any intelligent investment .of your money ven 
: Write for ee and prices _ * =| King Segis, from.27-tb, dam, ready now; fae tad takes ‘ gulin eam 
W, JENNINGS - > Towanda, Pennsylvatia® = value $450, our price $200. Will book ig epee a St SA oa 
iz » cost o ver fee s deducted a 1 
ongudomi agate 1 KLEEN | Pesate calves ied by noe Of King ofthe |]: Holstein wit return a promt of $69 to $10" ver sur 
year in addition to a valuable calf 
Pontiacs from a thirty-pound dam. — 
100 Pontiacs, Mercedes and Cornu- Send for FREE Illustrated’ Descriptive Booklets a 
copias. 40-sixty-pound grades. Circular the 
Kine Lunde Pontiac Korndyke ci aDélieation.  Aadrtesa HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION poy 
The greatest young sire of the breed. No Other sire by STAR FARMS, Dept: G., Cortland, N.Y. F.L. Houghton, Sec'y, _ Box }15, Braitleboro, Vi. a 
King of the Pontiacs has as great a year record dam. We - y et] 
offer some very richly bred, heavy producing A. R. O. cows wee in Pegducing “Vines ; ——— to « 
and heifers in calf to him. Our folders just off. the press en ome as atte, fing | 24.87—Junior 3-Year-Old—24.87 beer 
give full description and prices’ SEND FOR ONE, also Colantha Clothilde —No. A son of this great” heifer for sale, ready for service pret 
at a gen Ren amy producing cow, Anna. Senora Faun 2d No s01st (0016 | Rates cote! Sire, Halrview Johan: hd the 
ic & de r Yolan Jol Lac 
EB. H. KNAPP & SON . . FABIUS, N. Y. ibs. in. 7 days), who is the’dam of Anna Walker itis dam, 35. a2 Fas etolanthe atb's io One his 
y: 
Gelsthe No, 123192, 31:85 Ibs. in 7 days, also the | of the greatest cows of the breed. Granda sire trea 
dit Scam Rau Pata ah tt tae | Settee goa ee fe ene 
Sess Ses sssaT==e rrr —saeanannwn= zaem mit lifs high producing qualities. J pon on sins’ 8 _u ae ze - ol é rl UI 
4 H FERTILAND FARMS old, ~asughter of Hengerveld’ De. Koi. TI 
P ; ~ LOCUST 8TOCK FARM, Davis & Adams, Supt. M.@. Adams mac 
é‘ | | Tanner & Tooke Hamilton, N. Y. ens npg? MADISON COUNTY, NEW YORK noti 
- : 4.48—AVERAGE FAT—4.4 = 
° sons and grandsons of Pontiac Korndyke, from cows with large {{ oe -Gre oR well 
Offers official records. Also cows in calf to 2 a Korndyke-Sth,a Nt 150— High ade e Holsteins —150 Countr Li fe Farm of ¢ 
“son of Pontine Lady Korndyke, 38.03 tbs. butter in-7 days and 156,92 lbs. in ' to freaken within ai dag. “a cows bred to freshen paxt y a high 
 Daays, Only. a few = of Pontiac Korndyke on hand, and this is the last. ji | excellent Soutien. bm aed ° en ecg Deli gray 
ole want a great pe ‘oducing _ EDO bull, secure a son of Pontiac Korn- | We Tuberculin Test Swuihae hk a FONT “Ghese damn hes rd of the 
head your herd. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, New York —|!| | Heifer calves, one mek oy te, orened and aboard cars, {32.91 lbs. butter:in 7 days. Eis dam has a record of He 
| | $20 to G15, Young stock. 12.91 Ibs. of butter in 7 days-at 2 years 1 menth old lip, 
2 PASE SRS Snnneerrrernern= eae. owe nner rr eer : rapswonmiin, ereuhire _n GRAW, iy. This. bill is about evenly, marked, in nice « = Sami 
. 4 and will be ready for service by the first ay of be 
HOLSTEINS—THE KORNDYKES - Telephone cs Cad" $5 td oraw, oR, | PHice $125 with all papers fo b this — a imps 
AVISDALE FARM HER So, oe ll ‘ 
ern 
H. B. DAVIS. CHESTER. N.Y. By ®on of famous NZ He 
HOLSTEI KING HOLSTEI pect 
SEGIS te 
; GU ER NSEY Second Annual Sale Bull Calves gen ARO. dams, SERVICE. BULLS : an 
; ma, f 
Awe Faget FOR SALE ane waairidusigs | | From officially tested dams; quality right, pr! a invo] 
HE UTILITY COW | At Bearddale Stock F Sreouk ' B. B. ANDREWS, WEEDSPORT and 
slow milk SAP OCare SOC aTlN) |; §.c. SOULE @ SONS, SYRACUSE, N. ¥ ae 
7 — * ( Sd 2? , ae es 7 es 
: IN BULL CAL V IE : 
an ll ou su be. 75 Reg. Holsteins pee A eee 
noe A. A. Poterbors: 7 ” Thr G d f Ki ite beer ld De Kol; King Pontiac Netherland, h A 
ae R. H. Beard, Prop. - Cortland, N.Y. ee Grandsons_o Ing | BO. coracs We nce te roots and here 970m Pte 
; * ; of the. Pontiacs fries Sareea Wee age i = 
Lakeside Herd Seabee op | nc sromaes Reoes NEW WOON CT : 
es FA R M 
SERVI of the King of the Poutines, Modet % » oMA ROW STOCK 
Family. Poatiae Komdvie yke, of ih be Butter Ka ee REGISTEKED AYRSHIRES aaa 
Kmmerlos, ‘Write tor eee stating ag nearly as ; iste of 
possible what you prefer. tile. Corres 
Cherry Creek, Ms 
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By Philip Verrill Mighels 
A Tale of the Gold 
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Prince or Bandit--I 


T was out in Nauwish val- 


ley, at the desert-edge, 
where gold had been 
stored in the hungry- 


looking rock to lure man 

away from fairer pastures, 
There were mountains everywhere— 
huge, rugged mountains, erected in 
the: igneous fury of world-making, 
long since calmed. Above them all 
the’sky was almost incredibly blue— 
an.intense ultramarine of ~extraordi- 
nary clearness and profundity. At 
the:southwest limit of the valley was 
the one human habitation established 
thereabout in many miles, a roadside 
station where a spring of water issued 
from the earth. Toward this, on the 
narrow sidehill road, limped a dusty 
red automobile. 

Tt contained three passengers, two 
women and a man. Of the women, 
one was a little German maid, rather 
pretty and demure, whose duty it was 
to’enact the chaperone. The other, 
Beth Kent, straight from New York 
city. She was amazingly beautiful 
and winning. It seemed as if she and 
not the pink mountain blossoms must 
be-responsible for all that haunting 
redolence in this landscape of pas- 
sigtiess gray. Her brown eyes burned 
with glorious luminosity. Her’ color 
pulsed with health and the joyance 
of existence. Even the bright brown 
strands of her hair, escaping the prison 
of her cap, were catching the sun- 
light and flinging it off in the most 
engaging animation. 

For a twofold reason she had come 
from New York to Nevada. In the 
frst place her young half brother, 
Glenville Kent—all the kin she had 
remaining in the world—had been for 
a month at Goldite camp, where she 
was heading, and all that he wrote 
had inflamed her unusual love:of ad- 
venture till she knew she must see it 
for herself. Moreover, he was none 
too well. She had come to visit and 
surprise him. 

In the second place, her fiance, 
Searle Bostwick, he who was now at 
the wheel, had also been marooned, 
as it were, in this sagebrush land by 
the golden allurements of fortune. 
Beth had simply made up her mind 
to come, and for two days past had 
been waiting, with her maid, at the 
pretty little town of Freemont, on 
the railroad, for Searle to appear in 

modern ship of the desert and 


treat her to one day’s drive in- 
t0 Goldite, whither he also was 
bound. 

The man now intent on the big 
Machine and the sandy road was a 
Noticeable figure, despite the dust 
upon his raiment. He was a’ tall, 


Well-modeled man of 35, with an air 
of distinction upon him, materially 
hightened by his deep-set, piercing 
sfay eyes, his firm, bluish jaw, and 
the sprinkling of frost in his hair. 
He wore no nioustache. His upper 
lip, somewhat overlong, bore that 
Same bluish tint that a thick growth 
of beard, even when diligently shaved, 
imparted to his face. He was, indeed, 
a handsome being, in a somewhat 
stern, determined style. 

He was irritated now by the pros- 
pect of labor at the station. Even 
should he find some willing male 
being whose assistance with the tire 
might be invoked, thé task would still 
involve himself rather strenuously; 
and above all things he loathed rough 
Wage of his hands. For three more 
miles he cursed the mechanism, then 
» "N@ halted the car at the station. 

‘an Shack that served as lodging- 
‘ — Saloon and dining room, a 
ck for a stable and a shack for a 

» together with a rough corra!, 
arised the entire group of build- 
at the place. Six or eight fine 

: iwoods and a number-.of twisted 
ae trees made the little place de- 
soy inviting. Behind these. rising 
Sheer from the level yard, the 


eeains ‘heaved upward sgrayly,” 


their vast bulk broken, some hun- 
dred yards away, by a yawning rock 
canyon, steep and forbidding. 

The station proprietor, who emerged 
from the door at sound of the halting 
machine, was a small, lank individual, 
as brown as an Indian and as wrinkled 
as a crocodile. The. driver in the car 
addressed him shortly. 

“I wonder if you can help me put 
on a tire?” 

The lank 
quietly, then 
and drew _ihis 
mouth. 

“Wal, I dunno,” he answered. 
set a tire and I’ve set a hen, 
wouldn’t like to tell ye what 
hatched.” 

he girl in the tonneau laughed in 
frank delight—a musical outburst 
that flattered the station host tre- 
mendously. The man at the wheel 
was already alighting. 

“You'll do,” he said. “My name is 
Bostwick. I’m on my way to Goldite 
in a hurry. It won’t take us long, 
but it wants two men on the job.” 


little host regarded him 
looked at the women 
hand across his 


“Dye 
but I 
was 


The Entrance of Van 


He had a way of thrusting his dis- 
agreeable tasks upon his fellow beings 
before they were prepared either to 
accept or refuse a proposition. He 
succeeded here so promptly that the 
girl in the car made no effort to re- 
strain her amusement. She was radi- 
antly smiling as she leaned above the 
wheel where the two men were pres- 
ently at work. . 

In the midst of the toil a sound of 
whistling came upon the air. The 
girl in the auto looked up alertly. It 
was the Toreador’s song from Carmen 
that she heard, riotously rendered. “ A 
moment later the whistler appeared— 
and an exclamation all but escaped 
the girl’s red, parted lips. 

Mounted on a calico pony of strik- 
ingly irregular design, a horseman 
had halted at the bend of trail that 
led to the rear of the station. He 
saw the girl and his whistling ceased. 
From his looks he might have been 
a bandit or a prince. He was a 
roughly dressed, fearless-looking man 
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of the hills, youthful, tall, and as 
carelessly graceful in his saddle as a 
fish in its natural element. 

The girl’s brown eyes and his blue 
eves met. She did not analyze the 
perfect symmetry or balance of his 
features; she only knew his hair and 
long moustache were tawny, that his 
face was bronzed, that his eyes were 
bold, frank depths of good humor and 
fire. He was splendid to look at— 
that she instantly conceded. And she 
looked at him steadily till a warm 
flush rose to the pink of her ears, 
when her glance fell, abashed, to the 
pistol that hung on his saddle, and so, 
by way of the hoofs of his pinto steed, 
to the wheel straight down where she 
was leaning. 


The’ station-keeper glanced up 


briefly. 
“Hullo, Van,” was all he said. 
The horseman made no reply. He 


was still engaged in looking at the girl 


when Bostwick half rose, with a tool 
in hand, and scowled at him si- 
lently. 

It was only a short exchange of 


glances that passed between the pair, 
nevertheless something akin to a chal- 
lenge played in the momentary con- 
flict, as if these men, hurled across 
the width of a continent to meet, had 
been molded by Fate for some antago- 
nistic clash, the essence of which they 
felt thus soon with an utter strange- 
ness between them. 


Bostwick bent promptly to his 


labors with the tire. The girl in the 
tonneagi stepped past her maid and 
opened the door on the further side 
of the car. Bostwick stood up at 
once. 

“I wouldn’t get out, Beth—I 
wouldn’t get out,” he said, a little 
impatiently. “We'll be ready to go 


in five minutes.” 

Nevertheless she alighted. 

“Don’t hurry on my account,” she 
answered. “The day is getting warm.” 

The eves of both Bostwick and the 
horseman followed her graceful figure 
as she passed the front of the car and 
proceeded towards the orchard. Above 
the medium hight and superbly mod- 
eled, she appeared more beautiful now 


than before. She had not 
descended for a change of 
position, or even to in- 
spect the place. As a 
matter of fact she was 
hoping to secure a profile 
view of the bold-looking 
horseman on the pony. 
Her opportunity soon ar- 
rived. He spoke to the 
station proprietor. 

“Want to see you for a 
moment, Dave,” and he 
rode a little way off to a 
tree. 

Dave ceased helping on 
the _ tire with marked 
alacrity and went to the 
horseman at once. The 
two engaged in an earnest 
conversation, somewhat of 
which obviously concerned 
the auto and its passen- 
gers, since the lank little 
host made _ several  ill- 
concealed gestures in the 
ecar’s direction and once 
turned to look at the girl. 
She had halted by the or- 
chard fence, from which, 
as a post of vantage, she 
was apparently looking 
over all the place. Her 
brown eyes, however, 
swung repeatedly around 
to the calico pony. 

Yes, she agreed, the 
horseman was equal to 


SV Neen 


Mie 


fitted it all 


the scene, He moun 
tains, sky, the sense of wildness 
and freedom in the ait What was 
he, then? Undoubtedly a native 


perhaps part Indian—perhaps 

There was something sinister, she 
was certain, in the glance he cast to- 
wards the car He was armed. Could 
it be that he and the station man 
were road agents, plotting some act 
of violence? They were certainly 
talking about the machine, or its 


owner, with exceptional earnestness ef 
purpose. 

Bostwick had finished 

“Come along, Beth, 
he called abruptly 

No sooner had she turned to walk 
to the car than the horseman rode up 
in her .path. Her heart sank sud- 
denly with misgivings. She halted as 
the unknown visitor.addressed him- 
self to Bostwick. 

“May I speak to 
privately?” 

Bostwick bristled with suspicions at 
once. 

“I have nothing of a private nature 
to discuss with you,” he answered. “If 
you have anything to say to me, please 
say it and be prompt.” 


with the tire 
come along!” 


you a moment 


The horseman changed color, but 
lost no whit of the native courtesy 
that seemed a part of his being. 

“Tt isn’t particularly private,” he 


answered quietly. “I only wished to 
say I wouldn’t rush off to Goldite this 
morning. I'd advise you to stay here 
and rest.” 

Bostwick Leaves 


Bostwick, already irritated by de- 
lay, and impervious to any thought 
of a possible service in the horseman’s 
attitude, grew more impatient and far 
more irritating. 

“T haven’t desired your advice,” he 
answered sharply. “Be good enough 
to keep it to yourself.”” He advanced 
to the station owner, held out a bill, 


and added: “Here you are, my man, 
for your trouble.” 
“Heck!” said the 


lank little host. 
“T don’t want your money.” 

Across the horseman’s 
visage passed a look that, 
boded anything but peac 
manner was an almost 
affront, in a land where 
resented. However, the 
swered quietly, despite 
Bostwick nettled 
dinary degree. 

“IT agree that the 
moose, the prompter 
ment in the landscape 
not going off to Goldite 
ladies in the car.” 

Matters might still have culmi- 
nated differently had Bostwick even 
asked a civil “Why’" for Van was a 
generous and easy-going being. Beth, 
in the road, felt her heart beat vio- 
lently with vague excitement and 
alarm. 3ostwick glared, in sudden 
apprehension as to what the horseman 
had in mind 

“Is this a hold-up?” he 
“What do you mean?” 

The rider dismounted in a 
active manner and opened the 
of the tonneau. 

“You wouldn’t have thanked me for 
advice,” he replied; “you would 
hardly thank me more for informa- 
tion.” He added to the maid in the 
car: “Please alight, your friend is 
impatient to be starting.” He nodded 
towards the owner of the auto. 

The maid came down demurely, 
casting but a glance at the tall, com- 
manding figure by the wheel. He 
promptly lifted out a suitcase and 
three decidedly feminine looking bags. 

Bostwick by now was furious. 

“Tt’s an outrage” he cried, “a das- 
tardly outrage! You see I am wholly 
unarmed! Do you mean to restrain 
these ladies here by force?” 

The horseman slipped his arm 
through the reins of his pony’s bridle, 
surveying Bostwick calmly. 


handsome 
to the girl, 
Bostwick’'s 
intolerable 
affronts are 
Stranger an 
the fact that 
him to an extraor- 


sooner 
the 


you Vva- 
improve- 
But you're 
with these 


demanded, 


quick, 
door 


“Do you mean to desert them if I 
do? T have not yet ordered you to 
leave.” . 


“Ordered me to leave!” echoed the 
car owner fiercely. “I can neither be 
ordered to leave nor to stay! But I 
shall go—do you hear?—TI shall go— 
and the ladies with me! If you mean 
to rob us, do so at once and have itt 
My time is precious, if yours 
is not!” : 

Van smiled. “I might be tempted 

{To Page 35.] 
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° CLELLA MYRTLE FISH 
He wi —the man of sorrows— 
- Dead, _ Be ey ys o'er. rs 
They ou m the Kin glory, 
But closed was the tomb’s dark door! 
nd they bowed their heads in sorrow— 


Peter and all the rest— 
He had warned them in words plain 


n, 
But their aneaning they little guessed. 


And so their hearts were aching, 
As the Sabbath came and went: 
ree. for naught they had followed 


esus, 
For naught that their love’ was spent!” 
But listen! The Easter morning 
Saw a risen Christ enthroned 
In the hearts of His true disciples, 
For whese sins he had thus atoned. 


And the Marys’ with their spices, 
Found the stone e’en rolled away, 
And an Angel said, “He is risen— 
Come, see the place where He lay. 
He had risen! The chains were broken 
Of death and of sin and shame; 
And the ‘bells of the Easter morning 
Pealed forth a Redemer’s name. 


And still do the bells of Baster 
O’er hill and Pigin ring out. 

In the hearts of His dear disciples, 
No shadow of fear or doubt. 


> 





He has burst the bonds asunder— 
Come forth to reign for aye, 

And the peace of the risen Saviour 
Abides on this Easter day. 
Common Sense in All Things 

HIS sense, which is not at all 

| common, deserves in my mind 
far more praise than it us- 

ually receives. What quality is 

more essential to a person than the 
ability to judge wisely what is best to 
do on all occasions and at all times? 

The world would not progress if we 

did not have theorists and idealists to 

build air castles for te future; but 

the air castles would never become 
real castles if there were not practical 
people to carry out the plans, 
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No 2520 Luncheon Set 


Doubtless because domestic science 
has so recently achieved the dignity of 
being. called a science, is the reason 
that much taught under that name is 
80 decidedly impractical for the aver- 
age housekeeper. 

Please do not think for one minute 
that I decry the value of the move- 
ment. It is a splendid one, but what 
I do wish is, that the leaders in it 
would be a bit more practical. There 
is so much which. is theoretical, in 
what is told from the lecture platform 
and written in the magazines, that 
many who should be learning the val- 
uable points in it are disgusted by 
some impractical idea which they see 
or hear exploited by its teachers, and 
consequently they reject the whole 
oo aaa good as well as the use- 
ess. 

Too many numbers on the program 
in the Woman’s Section at Farmers’ 
Weeks are of this order. The farm 
woman is eminently practical and 
when she spends her time and money 
ito attend these lectures, she expects to 
receive something to help her in her 
work and to solve some of her problems 
and it is a perfectly justifiable expecta- 
tion, The whole project is for that 
purpose, but in too many institutes 
which I have attended, this point 
seems to have been lost sight of. 

Last winter at one Woman’s Section, 
I heard a splendid address on market- 
ing; how much more advisable it was 
to personally select your foodstuff, and 
how caréful you should be to give all 
your order at one time and not in sev- 
eral installments, All very good ad- 
vice—for the town woman, but I could 
not help wondering as I sat in that 
company of farm women, what they 
were getting out of it. They didn’t 
order their groceries by telephone, why 
have them listen then to a two-hour 
lecture on it? 

Another subject which seems to be 
@ popular one on these Farmers’ Week 
programs—at least I have happened 
to hear severa, ‘ectures on the subject 





_. —1is'that of cocking by electricity. Ac- 


com ed.as it is by demonstrations 
of t various ¢lectrical appliances 
now on the market, it makes a divert- 
ihg address, but how many farm 
homes have electricity in them? A 
few, near the towns, but the rank 
file certainly do not have it. 

wning absurdity in my mind 


onstration dinner given by 



















some of the senior domestic science 
girls of the university at a State 
Round-up... The subject was Correct 
Serving, a mighty good subject, but 
what was served—a 12-course formal 
dinner. I ean’t resist sharing with 
you, who did not attend the institute, 
the menu. 


I, 
penis coe 


Consomme a la Ro 


yal 
Radishes Sweet Gherkins Cassia Nuts 


Creamed Scallops in Croustades 


Turbans of Flounder Sauce Tartare 
Dressed Cucumbers 


Larded Fillet of Beef 
Riced Potatoes Tomato Jelly 
VI. VII. 
Nested Peas 
Vv 


iil. 
Canton Sherbet 
Asparagus Salad Cheese Straws 
Peach Crusts 
XI 


Caramel Pécan Bisque Sponge Drops 


Bonbons 


XIL. 
Saratoga Wafers 
Roquefort Cheese Cafe Noir 

In what way, shape or manner, was 
that demonstration of value to those 
farmers’ wives? They would never be 
called on to serve a 12-course dinner. 
Even the recipes for the individual 
dishes were not of the variety they 
could make use of on the farm table. 

When there is so much need of more 
knowledg about better planned and 
mor hygienically cooked@ meals, - for 
ways of simplifying work andgfor bet- 
pity to waste the time of all those 
people on an impractical lecture. 

On each occasion I have wished that 
the women attending the lecture 
would complain to the ones in charge 
and ask that such foolishness be cut 
off the programs. But apparently no 
one did, for when I spoke tce_one of 
those who planned the program, about 
my feelings in regard to the matter, he 
seemed quite surprised. -No one else 
had objected. Possibly they felt it was 
not polite to criticize, but it was their 
money paying for the course and they 
should have been given the kind of a 
program they wanted and needed. 

As I stated in the beginning, I am 
strong for practical things, so perhaps 
I feel more tensely on this subject than 
other people. But if you believe as I 
do and have some impractical num- 
bers on the program in your town this 
winter, why not write and tell those in 
charge of the program about it. A hint 
in the right direction will do a lot 
sometimes. 

THE HOUSEHOLD EDITOR, 


Easter Candies for Children 





GEORGIA TORREY -DRENNAN 
Work one -pound of confectioner’s 
sugar, the white of one egg, and 


enough cold water to make a smooth 
paste. About half a wine-glass of 
water is sufficient. Divide the dough 
into several pieces, flavoring and cei- 
oring each piece, to have a variety of 
candies. Roll the sugar dough into 
round balls the size of a hickory. nut 
and press the half of a pecan or Eng- 
lish walnut meat on top of each. Roll 
flat .cakes the size of a silver dollar 
and wrap the half of a dried fig or a 
seeded date in each one. Color some 
of the sugar dough pink by using a 
few drops of red fruit coloring. Work 
the coloring in thoroughly, so as to 
have the pink clear and even. Set a 
small saucepan with part of the dough 


in it in a larger one half filled with 
water. This will soften the dough and 
the coloring can be evenly mixed 


through and through 

CANDY Eces—Fill a small pan full of 
powdered sugar. Make depressions in 
it with an egg. Fill these depressions 
with dough taken from the saucepan 
in the boiling water. When hard join 
the two flat sides together with some 
cf the warm dough. The eggs can be 
pink or white or chocolate colored and 
decorated in various ways. 

YELLOW. LEMON CREAMS—Grate the 
yellow rind and squeeze the juice of 
one lemon into one pound of confec- 
tioner’s sugar. Work the dough until 
smooth and roll out in a thin sheet. 
Cut in squares and lay on oiled paper 
to harden. No watrr is.needed with 
the lemon. juice. 

FRUIT Goopirs—Run one pound of 
pecan meats and one of dates through 
the meat chopper. Mix with the sugar 
dough and make into littlé flat cakes. 

MOLASSES. DoucH—One pint of mo- 
lasses, one teaspoonful of butter and 
half a teaspoonful of scda dissolved in 
water. Stir and boil ail together until 
almost done, which is easily ascer- 
tained by. dropping a spoonful in cold 


water. If soft and pliant to the fin- 
gers, it is ready to make dcugh by 
working into it as much confectioner’s 
sugar as it will take up. Roll it on 
the pastry board and cut into fancy 
shapes. Chopped nut meats and cur- 
rants may be pressed lightly over the 
surface of the figures. Ginger or cin- 
namon in smal! quantities sprinkled 
over the dough may be used for flavor- 
ing, according to taste. , 


Bearers of Family Burdens 


ANNIE BALCOMB WHEELER 

The family that has net an irksome 
burden is rare, It may be a thriftiess 
member whose innocent family must 
not be allowed to suffer for his faults. 
It may be a weak or unwise member, 
possibly a mental deficient, too sane to 
be sent to an asylum, but far too fool- 
ish to be an agreeable companion. It 
may be still another, the queer or 
“cranky’’ party. All must be tolerated, 
and sometimes helped or entertained, 
but it is far from just that his burden 
should come upon one, two or three. 

If Aunt Maria is very deaf, very dis- 
agreeable and very exacting, poor 
Mary, who is conscientiously,should not 
be allowed the monopoly of Aunt 
Maria and her criticisms; the others 
Should take their share of her. Per- 
haps there is a funeral to be attended 
in another place and everybody has an 
excuse, “‘Oh! Mary will go, of course,” 
they say complacently, and, because 
Mary is ashamed that her family is 
not represented, it is she who takes 
her time from her family, and her 
money from her purse for traveling 
expenses and a floral offerings. The 
least the others could do would be to 
share the expense of Mary’s trip. 

When an occasion arises that tests 
the generosity of a family one dis- 
covers a goodly amount of “human 
nature.” The self-appointed commit- 
tee observes two things. First, that 
the old spirit of ‘‘me-and my wife, my 
son John and his wife, we four and no 
more,’ is as the fashion books say, 
still in vogue. “They ought to have 
looked out for a rainy day’’ (so they 
ought), “I pay taxes to support public 
institutions, let them go there.” “If I 
gave to everything that comes along, 
I'd be on_ the town myself,’’ and so on, 
are the replies, usually given in most 
virtuous tones. The second thing noted 
is that those least able to give are the 
ones to be depended upon every time; 
which reminds us of the recent remark 
of a clergyman: “Don’t talk to me 
about people of leisure,” he exclaimed, 
“when I want a thing done, and done 
promptly, I go to the busiest man or 
woman in my parish. They squeeze it 
in somehow.” In giving material help, 
the more that give, the easier it is 
on all, 

A beautiful spirit of united effort is 
found in some sections of the South 
where to have a kinswoman go to an 
institution is regarded’ as both humil- 
iating and unnecessary. - The family 
meet and arrange matters in a quiet 
way. Some can give produce or service 
better than cash, and others can spare 
cash more easily than anything else. 
One man brings a_load of firewood, 
which another saws and splits. A third 
restores the depleted hencoop, and a 
fourth sends grain for the new fowl. 
One woman sends her maid at stated 
times to help- with the heavier work, 
another loans her boys to mow the 
grass; pick the fruit, and do other 
things a woman finds it hard to do, 
and so on, but what strikes one is the 
delicate manner of handling the sit- 
uation. The needy relative is not 
handed a donation. with the crude re- 
mark: “I thought I would help you 
out a little,” she is not reminded con- 
tinually of her dependence, but is 





made to feel she is still one of them, 
While one 


despite the buffets of fate. 


cannot bring back the stron 
leaned on, or restore the lost ¢ 
petence, whichever the calamity (17, 
often possible to remove the ,.., 4 
sting of poverty, and in Many ‘Sense 
allow the pensioner to pass the ta” 
remaining days, as one old lad. a 
ao age it, BS ag “pn my own things bs 
n planning for the allv a 
cient, it is not often ition ly. defi. 


judicious riy, 

them personal care, it is not fare 

one’s immediate family, but there aa 
a 


people who are glad to 
income the weekly 
charge. 


add to thei 
board of auch : 
It is the duty of frieng. 4 


maintain a strict oversight a” Me: 
that the unfortunate person as even 
care, and this duty, also that of vice 
ing should not fall upon one »., 
alone. Do we not all know cases | hon 
an unfortunate kinsman’s es: - 
enriched those whose doors wer. 

ways locked when they saw him ,..., 
ing? They were his heirs-at-jaw 

yes, but were unwilling to ent 


him for an hour at a time, or i; 
way try to brighten the dull life 
studiously avoided the shabby | 


OkKir 
fellow they saw upon the street nsteag 
of making it their business to se- that 
he was cleanly and com irtabh 
clothed. We make a mistake when — 
think these unfortunates hay: feel. 
ing, some are abnormally sensitive ae 
slights, and in many cases wou!d make 
a far better appearance if they felt 
someone was truly interested in them 

Whatever the burden, howeve; weak 
or unwise one has been, let “bloog be 
thicker than water,” it is neither king 
ly nor in good taste to enlarge Upon 
the deficiencies of our relatives, Let 


us not only keep as far as possible any 
unsavory news from spreading, let us 
be willing to give the offender another 
chance to make good, try to instil] 
new courage, higher ideals, but share 
the burden always. 





New Spring Embroidery 


Colored embroidery is so very 


popus 
lar~ now that we are offering tl.is 
pretty dresser set to be worked in 
delicate shades of pink or blue and 
green. The set is stamped on cream 
colored Bulgarian linen, with cotton 
to match for working the edge end 


eyelets in the pincushion for the rib- 


bon. The flowers are made of clusters 
of French knots, using a yellow ne 
for the center. The stems are worked 
in outline stitch and the leaves are 


solid. The scarf measures eighteen 
by forty-eight inches long, and the 
pincushion six by ten inches long, 
taking a filler three by seven. Ribbon 
for lacing comes in pink or blue to 


match the cotton. If desired this may 
be obtained stamped on white linen 


of very good quality for 75 cents; this 
includes cotton. Price, including c)t- 
ton to work the set, 65 cents. Pin- 
cushion filler 15 cents extra. Ribbon 


8 cents extra. 

An Embroidered Luncheon Set 
i little 
pretty 
ped on 


For a luncheon set with only 
work on it, No 2520 is a very 
ene. The doilies are all stam 
our best white linen in several differ- 
ent sizes. Six, 9, 12, 18 and 44-inch 
in the round ones, Then there are 
also tWo sizes in the oval doilies, 12 by 
18 and 16 by 24 inches. The embroid- 
ery is done in white, and may be either 
a combination of solid and eyelet, all 
solid or all eyelet work. lf the dots are 
worked . solid, they should be well 
padded so as to make them nice and 
round. It is also much easier to em- 
broider them.’ The prices for these, 
including cotton to work the design, 
are as follows: Six-inch 5 cents; %- 
inch 10 cents; T2-inch 15 cents; 15- 
inch 25 cents; 24-inch 50 cents; 12x15- 
inch 20 cents; 16x24-inch 30) cents. We 
can furnish a set consisting of one 1% 
inch, six 12-inch, six 9-inch and six 6- 
inch pieces, including cotton, for $1.0. 

Be very careful to state size. Order 
by number from our Fancywork De 
partment. 


The habit of looking on the bright 
side of things. is worth more than 4 
thousand a year.—[Samuel Johnson 
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{From Page 31.] 


entleman,” he said, “‘but to 
a ive 9 oa passengers of your com- 
-~ ould be 4 charity. Pray waste 
a more of your precious time if that 
ur only concern. 
h had regained a shadow of her 
omposure. Her courage had 
absent. She was less 
before and decidedly 
what this encounter 
She dared, address the 





yo 
Bet 
former © 
never been 
alarmed than 
curious as to 
might signify. 


rseman. 
Pesut- —put surely— you seem 


You must have some excellent reason 
for—for acting so peculiarly.’ 
He could not repress the brightness 


in his eyes as he met her half-appeal- 


aze. P 
oh ason, advice, and information 


apparently be alike unwelcome 
wourar chaufte our,” he answered, dof- 
ang his hat. “He is eager to hasten 
on his way, therefore by all means 
jet us pid him begone. ; 
Bostwick grew rapidly wilder. at 
each intimation of his social stand- 
ing—a friend of the maid and Beth's 
chauffeur! His impatience to pro- 
ceed with all possible haste to Goldite 
was consuming. He had not intended 
that anything under the sun should 


delay him another single hour—not 
even Beth, should occasion arise to 
detain her. Even now he was far 


more concerned about himself and the 
pusiness of his mission than he was 
for the women in his charge. He was 
much afraid, however, of the horse- 
man’s visible gun. He was not at all 
a person of courage, and the man be- 
fore him presented such an unknown 
quantity that he found himself more 
helpless, At most he could 


r less 
merel¥ attempt a bluff. 

“You'll pay for this!" he _ cried 
somewhat shrilly, his face a black 
mask of anger. “I'll give you just 


half a minute to release these ladies 
and permit them to go with me in 
If you refuse——” 


peace! 

The horseman interrupted. 

“] said before you had not been 
ordered on your way, but now I've 
changed my mind Don’t talk any 


more—get into your car and hike!" 
The gleam in his eye achieved two 
results: It cowed the last vestige of 
bravado in Bostwick’s composition 
and ignited all the hatred of his na- 
ture. He hesitated for a moment, his 
lips parting sidewise as if for a speech 
of defiance which his moral courage 
refused to indorse. Then, not daring 
to refuse the horseman’s command, 
he climbed aboard the car, the motor 
of which had never ceased its purring. 
“You'll pay for this!”" he repeated. 
The girl, now pale again and tre- 
mendously disturbed, was regarding 
Bostwick with a new, cold light in 
her eyes—a light that yerged upon 
contempt. She had never seen this 
lack of courageous spirit in the man 
before. 

“But, Searle! You’re not going- 
you're not really going, like this?” 

It was the horseman who replied. 


Hitting the Trail 


“You see, his time is precious 
Also in his present state of mind he 
is certainly unfit company for—well, 
for Dave here, a man who loves the 
pure white dove of peace.” The sta- 
tion owner grinned... Van turned onc« 
more to the car owner, adding plac- 
idly: “There, there, driver a 

Bostwick broke in vehemently. 

“I refuse to’: abandon these ladies! 
Your conduct is not only that of a 
coward, it is 








Van looked him over in mock as- 
tonishment. - 

“Say, Searle,” he said, “don’t you 
BavVVy you've lost your vote in this 
convention? I told you to do these 


the 
Now 


ladies the kindness to sweeten 
atmosphere with your absence. 
you hit the trail—and hit it quick 

pnwick looked helplessly at ‘the 
gir 

“Iam entirely unarmed,” he said 
a8 before, though she knew there was 
apistolin the car. “This ruffian—--” 

The horseman cut him short 

“So long, Searle. I trust you'll 
meet congenial company on the roaa, 
but I advise you even now to return 
the way you came.’ 

Bostwick glared at him vindictively, 


but impotently. His jaw was set and 
hard. A cold fire glittered_ in his 
tyes. How selfishly eager he was to 


be started on his way ngt even the 
Birl could have known. Moreover, 
#ome sort of plan for the horseman’s 
Seedy punishment had taken 
Session of his mind. 
“Have courage, Beth,” Ire said to the 
sirl “Have courage.” 
He speeded up his motor, dropped 
N his clutch and the. car slowly 
rted on its way 
aa Stood perfectly still beside the 
Watching the auto round the 
can ody it presently disappeared 
up ‘ ey The station owner picked 
whittle nyo" of wood and began to 
nein industriously. The horseman 
ned with his bridie reins in hand, 
Usedly looking at his captive: The 
Sat down upon the suit case, 
aped her skirt in a modest little 
na. and cast her gaze. upon the 


‘Was the first to Speak. 


pos- 







* ~ 


“Well, Elsa, I hope you are com- 


fortable.” 
“Yes, Miss, thank you,” said the 
maid. 


Thereupon Miss Kent turned to the 
horseman and laughed... Someway she 
could not feel alarmed in the pres- 
ence of this nian of the hills, in whose 
eyes merry devils were dancing. 

“Isn’t this absurd?” she said. 

“Searle must have been born ab- 
surd,” replied the. horseman, once 
more removing his hat. 
towards the station host imperiously. 
“Dave, present me to the lady.” And 
as Dave floundered; hopelessly puz- 
zlied, he added: “Give me a knock- 
down, man, don’t you savvy?” 

Dave dropped his sliver, snatched 
off his hat and rid himself of a quid 
of something strong—all in one con- 
vulsion of activity. 


“"Scuse me,” he apologized, ap- 
proaching nearer. “‘Miss—Miss—Miss 
Laffin’ Water, this is Van. His -~whole 
name’s ” 


Into the Mountains 


“That’s enough,” Van interrupted. 
“I’m gratified to meet you, Senorita, 
I’m sure.” 

He extended his own hand. Beth 


knew not what to do, wherefore she 
gave him her own. 

“How do you do, Mr Van?” she an- 
swered tremulously, and she drew her 
fingers back again at once. “If you 
don’t mind,” she added, ‘“‘we really 
must continue on to Goldite as soon 
as possible.” A fleeting look of doubt 
and alarm had swept all the mirth 
from her eyes. After all, even with 
this “introduction” what were these 
men’s intentions? It was a grave 
affair to be halted thus—to be prac- 
tically abducted—to be left with no 
protection in the hands of roadside 
strangers, one, at least, of whom was 
certainly inclined to be lawless and 
outrageously bold. 

The horseman~ regarded her seri- 
ously, as if with a certain divination 
of her worry. Someway, from the 
look in his eyes her confidence re- 
turned, she knew not why. 


“Do you ride?” he asked her, 
“vou and your maid?” 
“Why, yes—that is——" she ad- 


dressed the maid on the suitcase. 
“Elsa, can you ride—~on a horse?” 


Elsa said: “Yes, Miss, if it is part 
of my duty.” 
Beth’s composure increased. After 


all, it was a glorious day, the horse- 
man was handsome, and she had 
wished for a little adventure—but not 
too much! 

“What does it mean?” she asked of 
Van more boldly. “We were per- 
fectly comfortable, riding in the car. 
If you really intend to permit us to 
go, why couldn't we have gone on as 
we were?” 

Dave started to answer. 

“You see, Miss ‘a 

“Van cut in abruptly. 

“Never mind, Dave; this isn’t your 
pie.” To Beth he added: “If you've 
brought any particularly appropriate 
garments for riding, suppose you re- 
tire for preparations. Dave,will tote 
the bags inside the house.” 

“You bet I will!’ sai@ -Dave, who, 
as Elsa rose, took suitcase and all in 
one load. 

Beth hesitated. The horseman had 
started already for the stable at the 
rear. How superbly straight was his 
figure! What a confident, impudent 
grace beset him as he moved! How 
could it be possible for such a man 
to be other than a gentleman—no 
matter where he was found? Some 
strange little thrill of excitement and 
love of aflventure stirred in the girl’s 
full veins. Resistance was useless. 
Come what might, she was helpless 
in the hands of this man—and he 
seemed a person to be trusted. 

“Come, Elsa,” she said, bravely de- 
ciding to face whatsoever might arise. 
“You may wear the second of my 
skirts.” -, 

Fifteen minutes later, therefore, she 
and her maid emerged from the shack 
attired in brown cloth and kahki., re- 
spectively, her own skirt’ long and 
graceful, while Elsa’s was shorter and 
divided. Aside or cross-saddle Beth 
was equally at home upon a horse— 
or always had been in the parks. 
Van and Dave now returned leading 
two extra ponies from the stable. One 
was -a bay, accoutered with a man’s 
deep Mexican saddle, whereon was se- 
eured a coiled lasso; the other was 
a wiry little roan mare, with a some- 
what decrepit but otherwise sound 





He waved it- 


side-saddle tightly cinched upon her 
back. 


“Our stable chamberlain has slipped 
a cog on the outfits ivr ladies re- | 
cently,” said Van apologetically, ‘but 
f,reckon these will have to do.” 

Beth looked the two mounts over 
uncritically. They seemed to be 
equally matched, as to general charc- 
teristics, since neither appeared either 
strong or plump. She said 

“Shall we ride very far?” 

“No, just a pleasant little jog,” re- 
plied the horseman. “They call it 
forty miles to Goldite by the ridge, 
but it isn’t an inch over thirty.” 

Thirty miles!—over the mountains! 
—with -an unknown man and her 
maid! Beth suppressed a gasp of de- 
spair and astonishment, not to men- 
tion trepidation, by making an effort 
that verged upon the heroic. 





“But we—we can never arrive in } 
Goldite tonight!” she said. “We can’t 
expect to, can we?” } 

“It takes more than that to kill ; 
these bronchos,” Van cheerfully as- | 
sured her. “I can only guarantee | 
that the horses will. make it—by | 
sunset.” 

Beth flushed. He evidently enter- | 
tained a very poor notion of her | 
horsemanship. Her pride was aroused, 
She would show him something—at | 
least that no horse could make this | 
journey without her! 

“Thank you,” she said, and ad- 
vancing to the road she addressed 
herself to Dave. “Will you please | 
help me up? Mr Van may assist my 
maid.” i 

Dave grinned and performed his! 
offices. as best he could, which was 
strongly, if not with grace. “an 


shook a threatening first behind his : 
captive’s back. He had meant to take | 
this honor to himself. Fairly toss- | 
ing the greatly delighted little Elsa | 
to the seat on the bay, he mounted | 
his own sturdy animal and imme- 
diately started for the canyon below, 
leaving Beth and her maid to trail 
behind. 

The girl’s heart all 
Whither were they going?—and to- 
wards what Fate? What could be 
the outcome of a journey like this, 
undertaken so blindly, with no chance 
for resistance? The horseman had 
stubbornly refused a reply to her 
question; he was calmly riding off 
before them now with the utmost in- 
difference to her comfort. There was 
nothing to do but follow, and resign 
herself to—the Lord alone knew what. 
The little roan mare, indeed, required 
no urging; she was tugging at the bit 
to be off. With one last look of help- 
lessness at the station and Dave—who 
someway bore the hint of a fatherly 
air upon him—she charged her 
nerves with all possible resolution ; 
and rode on after her leader. 

Elsa permitted her broncho to 


but failed her. 


trudge at the tail of the column: She 
dared to cast one shy, disconcerting | 
little glance at Dave—and he sud- | 


denly felt he would burst into flame | 
and consume himself utterly to ashes. 
The great canyon yawned prodigiously 
where its rock gates stood open to 
grant the party admission to the 
sanctum of the hills. Sheer granite 
walls, austere and frowning, rose in 
sculptured immensity on either side, 


but the trail under foot was scored 
betwéen some scattered wild peach 
shrubs, interspersed with occasional 


bright green clumps of manzanita. 
Van continued straight onward, 
with never so much as a turn of his 
head to the horses in the rear. He 
seemed to have quite forgotten the 
two half frightened women in his 
wake. Beth had ample opportunity 
for observing again the look of 
strength and grace upon him. How- 
ever, she found her attention very 
much divided between tumultuous 
joyance in the mountain grandeur, 
bathed in the marvelously life-excit- 
ing air, and concern for the outcome 
of the day. If a faint suggestion of | 
pique at the manner in which the} 
horseman ignored her presence crept 





subconsciously into all her medita- 
tions, she did not confess it to her 
self. 


Elsa’s horrid little habit of accept 
ing anything and everything with the 
most irresponsible complacency 
dered the situation aggravating. It 
was so utterly impossible to discuss 
with such a being even such of the 
morning’s developments as the rela- 
tionship of mistress and maid might | 
otherwise have permitted. } 

A mile beyond the mouth of the 
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4 ing itttle valley, emerald green and 


dotted with. groups of quaking aspen 
‘trees, stretched far towards the 
wooded .mountain barriers looming 
hugely ahead, It was like a- dainty 
lake of grass, abundantly supplied 
with little islands. 

Up the Canyon 

The sheer enchantment of it, bathed 
as it was in sun-gold and sheltered by 
prodigious, snow-capped. summits, so 
intensély white against the intensity 
of azure, aroused some mad new ec- 
stacy in all Beth’s being. She could 
almost have done something wild— 
she knew not what; and-all the alarm 
subsided from her thoughts. As if in 
answer to her tumult of joy, Van 
spurred his pinto to a, gallop. In- 
stantly responding to her. lift of the 
reins, Beth’s roan went romping easily 
forward. The bay at the rear, with 
Elsa, followed rythmically, pounding 
out a measure on the turf. 

A comparatively short session of 
this more rapid locomotion sufficed 
for the transit of the cove—that is, of 
the wide-open portion. The trail then 
dived out of sight in a copse where 
pine trees were neighbors of aspens, 
Van disappeared, though hardly more 
than fifty feet ahead. Through low- 
hanging boughs that she needs must 
push aside, Beth followed blindly, 
now decidedly piqued by the wholly 
ungallant indifference to her fate of 
the horseman leading the way. She 
caught but a glimpse of him, now and 
again, in the density of the growth. 
How strange it was to be following 
thus, meekly, -helplessly, perforce 
with some sort of confidence, in the 
charge of this unknown mountain 
man, to—whatsoever he might elect! 
The utterly absurd part of it all was 
that it was pleasant! 

At length they emerged from the 
shady halls of trees, to find them- 
selves confronted by the wali of moun- 
tains. Already Van was riding up the 
slope, where larger pines, tall thick- 
ets of green chincopin, and ledges of 
rock compelled the trafl to many de- 
vious windings. Once more the horse- 
man was whistling his Toreador re- 
frain. He did not look back at his 
charges. That he was watching them 
both from the tail of his eye was a 
fact that Beth felt—and resented, 

The steepness of the trail increased. 
At times the meager pathway disap- 
peared entirely. It lay upon rocks 
that gave no sign of the hoofs that 
had previously rung metallic clinks 
upon the granite. How the man in 
the lead discerned it here was a mat- 
ter Beth could not comprehend. 
Some half-confessed meed of admira- 
tion, already astir in her nature for 
the horseman and‘his way, increased 
as he breasted the ascent. How thor- 
oughly at home—how much a part 
of it all he appeared, as he rode upon 
his pony! 

Two hours of steady climbing, with 
her mare oblique beneath her weight, 
and Beth felt an awe in her being. It 
was wonderful; it was almost terrible, 
the fathomless silence, the altitudes, 
this heretofore unexperienced intimacy 
with the mountains’ very nakedness! 
It was strange altogether, and -im- 
pressive, the vast unfolding of the 
world below, the frequency with 
which the pathway skirted some dark 
precipice—and the apparent uncon- 
cern of the man ahead, now so abso- 
lutely master. And still that soul- 
inviting exhilaration of the air aroused 
those ecstacies within her spirig that 
she had not known were there. 

They were nearing the summit of 
the pass. It was still a thousand feef 
below the snow. To the left a mighty 
chasm trenched the adamant, its bot- 
tom lowered away to depths of mys- 
terious blue. Its side, above which 
the three stout ponies picked their 
way, was a jagged set of terraces, over 
the brink of which the descents were 
perpendicular. 

Rising as if to bar the way, the 
crowning terrace apparently ended the 
trail against all further advance. Here 
Van finally halted, dismounted, and 
waited for the advent of his charges. 
Beth rode up unecertainly, her brown 
eyes closely scrutinizing his face. It 
appeared as if they had come to the 
end of everything—the place for leap- 
ing off into downward space. 

“Let me see if the cinches are 
tight,” said the horseman quietly, and 
he looked to the girth of her saddle. 

It was found to be in a satisfactory 
condition. The girth on the bay he 
tightened, carelessly pushing Elsa’s 
foot and the stirrup aside for the pur- 
pose. His own horse now showed 
unmistakable signs of weariness. He 
had traveled some twenty odd miles to 
arrive at Dave's before undertaking 
this present bit. of hardship. Since 
then Van had pushed him to the 
limit of his strength and speed in 
the effort to reach Geldite with the 
smallest possible delay. 

If a sober expression of sympathy 
came for a second in the horseman’s 
steady eyes as he glanced where his 
pony was standing, it quickly gave way 
to something more inscrutable as he 


more to the fore. 





ay. he instructed Ruore 


.“Both of you. give them th 









looked up at Beth, in advancing once § 






er cs aa 
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Let the’ Bronchos picy 
He paused, then added 
yee second thought, “Shut you; 

“you find you' re getting diz-, 
bs re look down.” 7 

Beth turned slightly pale in 
ticipation of some ordeal, undoubt- 
edly: imminent, but the light in her 
eyes was one of splendid cour. age 
She might feel they were all at ;}.. 
gate of something awful, but he; 
ture rose to meet it. Shé said yno:} 
ing; she simply obeyed directions 
looked with mew emotions on ;; 
somewhat drooping mare to whom }, 
own safety was intrusted. Van 
once more in his saddle. He <: 
and the ponies behind resumed ; 
faithful plodding at kis heels. 

A few rods ahead they encount,. 
a change, and Beth could scar. 
repress a gasp of surprise and ; 
hension. The trail was laid upon ! 
merest granite shelf, above that ter. 
rible chasm, She was terrified, fra 
The man and pony in the lead re 
cut with startiing sharpness agajns 
the gray of the rock—the calic. 
oring,. the muscular. intensity, 
bending of the man to every mo! 
as they balanced with terrifying s 
derness above the pit of death 

For a ‘moment the girl thought 
nothing of herself and how sh: 
must pass that awful brink, al 
her concern was focused on the man. 
Then she réalized what she mus 


an- 


was. doing—as her roan mare fo).- 
lowed on. She was almost wu; it 
herself! 


Her hand flew down to the reins ; 
halt the pony, involuntarily. A d 
thought of turning and fleeing away 
from this shelf of destruction launcheg 
itself-upon her mind. It was folly— 
a thing impossible. There was noth- 
ing to do but go on. Shutting her 
eyes and holding her breath she felt 
the ‘mare beneath her tremulously 
moving forward, smelling out es 
of security whereon to rest her weicht 

Elsa, sublimely unresponsive alike 
to the grandeur or the danger ot 
place, rode as placidly here as in the 
valley: They passed the first of the 
Shelf-like brinks, traversed a fer 
contour of the wall, and wer: res- 
ently isolated upon the second ge 
of granite, which was also th: st, 
much longer than the first, but per- 
haps not so narrow or winding 

Van had perspired in nervous ten- 
sion as the two women rode above the 


chasm, Men had gone down here to 
oblivion: He was easier now, more 


careless of himself and horse, less 
alert for a looseness in the granite 
mass as he turned in his saddle to 
look backward. 

Suddenly, with a horrible sensation 
in his vitals, he felt his pony crum- 
pling beneath him, even as he heard 
Beth sound a cry. <A second later he 
was going helplessly, with the r- 
rush in his ears and the pony’s q) 
shivering up his spine. All bott 
less space seemed to open where they 
dropped. He kicked loose the stir- 
rups, even as the pony struck upon the 
first narrow terrace, ten feet down 
and felt the helpless animal turned 
hoofs and belly upward by the | 

He had thrust himself free—apart 
from the horse-—but could not g 
to the rotten ledge for more than ha 
a second. Then down once more he 
was falling as.before, only } . 
beat later than the pinto. 

Out of the lip of the next shelf be- 
low the pony’s weight tore a 
fragment,‘ The animal’s neck was 
broken, and he and the stone ass 
plunged on downward together. Van 
half way fell through a stubbor! 
bush—that clung with the mysterious 
persistency of life to a handfu! of 
soll in a crevice—and his strong 
hands closed upon its bran: hes 


agged 


He was halted with a jolt 
pony hurtled loosely, = grot 
down the abyss, bounding fr: 


pacts with the terraces, and was s- 
ently lost to mortal sight in th: 
and debris he carried below | 1 
shroud. Sounds of his striking 
leaden sounds, tremendous in t! 
pervading silence—came clear] 

the top. 

[To Be Continued. } 
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4. City Willie Meets His Country Cousin 


Sometimes it is safer to talk about the weather. 





First Aid to Ned 


OCTAVIA AMES 

“Married in November! My boy 
married in November! Not if my head 
is as level as it has been for the last 
fifty years 

A she Saale Mrs Brooks drew the 
yellow rocker from the living room for 
her sister and went on with her iron- 


mE ell, Martha,” said Mrs Scott, as 
she sat down by the window and laid 
ner hat on the table, “‘we all know you 
are the smartest one in the family, but 
foolishness ain’t smartness, If Ned and 
sue have set November 30 for their 
wedding day, November 30 will be 
their wedding day, and all the king’s 
oxen and all the king’s 

“Now Ann Scott,’’ broke in Mrs 
Brooks, as she ironed a hole through 
one of her fine handkerchiefs, “take it 
home to yourself. If your boy was 
bound to marry Sue Fisher you would 
felasI do. Pretty? Yes, she is. You 
could light a torch at those black eyes 
of hers. Why didn’t Jack Smith marry 
her? He told his mother that the day 
before he was intending to propose he 
happened to step on her new muslin 
dress and she—well she just let out 
before she remembered she wasn't 
talking to her brother—and the next 
month he married the homeliest girl 
in town.”’ 

“Wasn't she engaged to Bud String- 
er once?’’ asked Mrs Scott, as her sis- 
ter pause@ for breath while she was 
folding a tablecloth. 

“Well, no, not exactly engaged, but 
she would have been if she hadn’t got 
provoked at Bud because he refused to 
leave his prize colt that was so sick 
the day of the picnic. She wouldn't 
speak to him for a week and then she 
didn’t get a chance to explain, even.” 

“Perhaps she and Ned will a 

“No, they won’t, Ann. Sue has 
learned her lesson. She intends to land 
Ned, and he is ready to be landed. He 
is easy, just like his pa. Why, he 
wanted to wait until spring and earn 
more money, but she would be mar- 

in November, this year or next. 
Of course she knew Ned wouldn't wait 
awhole year.’ 

‘November is a queer month for 
nes, seems to me,” said Mrs 








‘Not for Sue Fisher,” was the reply. 
“All the women in her mother’s line 
for the last two hundred years have 
married in November and now 

are superstitious about it. Sue's 
Sfandmother put off her wedding a 
year because her lover had pneumo- 
tla Thanksgiving day when they were 
to be married. I may be wicked to 
‘ay it, but I'd actually rather see Ned 
with almost any disease than to 

we him marry a girl with Sue’s dis- 
besition, and you know I’m scared to 
feath if he has a hard! cold. If he had 
~ Saad on with Ellie Millis, every- 
“Oh, well, Martha, keep to the pres- 
ent. You might as well get your dress 
ray. Ned and Sue are too healthy 
be sick. In less than three weeks 
you will have a handsome daughter- 
-—"’ unless you tie Ned to a bed- 
cond "There's John, good- by. No, he 
t time to come in. 

*% th Brooks carried the rocker back 
e living room and sat down to 

F hed kK; The clock struck two. “To a 
Post, to a bedpost, to a bedpost,” 

: found herself repeating uncon- 
It _ y. Then she smiled a grim smile. 
pain Ned were a ten-year-old child 
doek just a naughty little boy! The 
‘in uck three and she was still 
n and thinking. At four she 
ten for the local paper that lay on 
So able before her. Her sister’s call 
say an her from reading it when it 
Sin © turned to the Hillsdale 
d scanned the first ones has- 
>the h: she stopped, read- 





ing it twice, three times. Then she 
jumped up with a spring that sent the 
rocker against the glass door of a cab- 
inet and flew into the kitchen where 
she prepared supper as if twenty years 
had fallen from her shoulders. 

“Ned,” she said, when her son came 
in at five o’clock. “I want you to drive 
down to Mrs Jennings’ tonight and 
get her new skirt pattern. I’ve got to 
dress in style to keep up with Sue, you 
know.” 

Ned beamed, 

“Yes, and go in and wait while she 
copies those two recipes for sponge 
cake I’ve always wanted. She’s so 
nervous she’d never get them right if 
you were outside trying to hold that 
colt still.” 

“Gracious, mother,” said Ned when 
he returned an hour later, “did I look 
lii'e Ralph Jennings when I had the 
mumps? I can’t remember.” 

“You wouldn’t have wanted your 
picture taken,” said his mother, her 
heart beating wildly (or at least, not 
en te right side), she added to her- 
self. 

The last day of November Ned was 
in bed with the left side of his face a 
sight to behold. “As pretty a case of 
mumps as I have seen this year,’’ was 
the doctor’s verdict. It was not until 
one beautiful moonlight night in Jan- 
uary when Ned was skating with Dilie 
Mills that he forgave his mother. 

Twenty years later, when, by some 
trick of fortune, he-had become a 
wealthy man, he endowed a hospital 
for contagious diseases. On a tablet in 
the reception hall were these words: 


“In grateful remembrance of my 
mother Martha Edgerton Brooks.” 





' 
Two Good Games 
L. M. THORNTON 

Draw two lines fifteen feet apart, 
then divide the boys into two com- 
panies, allowing each:player a piece of 
brick or square wood that can be easily 
thrown. Each player on one side throws 
his brick, trying to come as near as 
possible to the line on the other side. 
The one farthest from the line sets up 
his brick on the line and the one near- 
est standing on the opposite’ side 
pitches at it. If he fails to knock it 
ever he sets up his brick and the other 
boy pitches at it. If he succeeds he 
picks it up, goes back to the line, 
pitches it again, near the other brick, 
hops over it and kicks his brick near 
that of his companion, Then he must 
pick up his brick and carry it suc- 
cessively on his head; on each shoul- 
der, on his back, on his breast (walk- 
ing),in the bend of his knee (hopping), 
in between his legs (shuffling). Each 
time starting at the line and proceed- 
ing to the other brick and knocking it 
over. Finally he marks a square en- 
closing the brick and about eighteen 
inches square, and if he can hop over 
this, he is declared a winner. If he 
fails in any one of the “stunts” he 
must wait his turn, but can then begin 
at the point where he failed. 


Seven Days’ Game 


Name each player for one day of 
the week, Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, etc, and ask them to stand in a 
line facing the side of the room or a 
fence. The leader throws a small rub- 
ber ball against the wall, at the same 
time calling the name (day) of the 
player whom he wishes to catch it. If 
Monday is called that player must 
have the ball safe in his hands by the 
time the leader can count ten, count- 
ing aloud. If he misses the leader re- 
covers the ball and throws it again 
calling some other player. 

If there are more than seven players 
use months, January, February, March, 
ete, instead of, aeeess Fnesdey ena 


* Wednesday. 











free on request. 


Women’s Coats 
Women’s Skirts 
Women’s Suits 
Women’s Dresses 





Leather Goods 
Toilet Goods 


Stationery and Fngraving 


Artneedlework 


Fill out the coupon, paste on-a postal and send to us. 
your paper, write us a letter or card saying that you want the Catalogue sent to you. 
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Go-Carts 
Bicycles 


Summer 


The Strawbridge & Clothier Spring and Summer Catalogue showing the best and 
newest styles in Women’s and Children’s Garments and Dress Accessories will be sent 
It will be of interest to every woman who shops by mail and wants 
thoroughly dependable merchandise, fairly priced. The following list shows what lines 
are covered in this Catalogue : 


Sewing Machines 


Summer Furniture 
Trunks and Suit Cases 


Waists Cut Glass 

Millinery Sweaters 

Misses’ and Children’s Garments Notions Rubber Goods 
Corsets Play Suits Curtains 
Petticoats Hosiery Linens 

Infants’ Goods Men’s, Women's and Children’s Blankets, Sheets 
Boys’ Clothing Knit Underwear Silverware 
Gloves Men’s and Boys’ Shirts ewelry 
Neckwear Shoes 


fen’s and Boys’ Hats 


Or if you do not want to cut 





Name 


Town 





Mrs. 


Mis s 


Street or R, fb. LD. - 
Name of Paper in which 


you saw this advertisement 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Philadelphia. 
Please send your Spring and Summer Catalogue to the following address : 
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